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Sintering Flue Dust at Mingo Junction 


Utilizing Iron Bearing Material at a Time 
of Inadequate Deliveries of Ore — Auto- 
matic Skip Hoist to Eliminate Hand Labor 


DY Hy V. 


i 
Mingo Works of 
negie Steel Com- 
vhich embodies all 
the latest develop- 
and improvements 
in machinery and equip- 
ment for the economi- 
cal handling of flue dust 
and producing = sinter. 
: The number of workmen 
has been reduced to a minimum by the centralized 
system of electrical controls and _ interlocks ar- 
ranged on the driving equipment, and also by the 
ise of overhead storage bins which allows of han- 
ng in one shift all raw materials that are re- 


INTERING plant 
A has been recently 
t into operation 


eer, C. O. Bartlett & Snow Company, Cleveland 








Sinter Cake About to Be 


SCHIEFER 


quired to run the sinter 
ing machines for 24 hr 
Also these overhead bins 
together with the in 
genious and simple feed 
ing devices have pra 
tically eliminated’ the 
serious segregation of 
the raw materials that 
was an ever-present dif 
ficulty in sintering 
plants of the old type in 
which ground storage 
bins were employed. 

The plant, which covers an area of about 36 x 
75 ft., is located at the end of the ore stock pile and 
adjacent to the trestle that leads to the high line 
which serves the battery of blast furnaces. It is 
interesting to note a triangle of apparently waste 












itly; Proximity of Blast Furnace Is Shown 








Chute and Counterweight Runway Show Promi- 
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From Right to Left. Screen House, Skip tunway, Stack 
Building and Oversize Chute 
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el Spout Over the Bins 


toe boards. et n he 


ground is always present at the end nearly all 
blast-furnace stock piles and in this way not only 
does the sintering plant occupy waste ground but 


it is naturally located very near the blast furnaces 


in which the sinter is to be used 


The plant ened r the har bot) 
stock pile and direct flue dust with a capacity of 
300 tons of finished sinter p \ Phe nge 
ment of conveyors, storage bins, etc., is such that 
all direct flue dust can be sintered, al ock pile 
can be sintered, or a mixture of the tw an be sin 
tered in such proportions as the material and con 
ditions indicate to be the st Thes ons 
are affected materially by the weather and seasons 
of the year. In winter the stock pile flue dust be 
ing frozen is of course a different material to han 
dle than it is in summer whe s thoroughly dried 
out. 

The raw flue dust is brought to the plant in 


hopper-bottom standard-gage railroad cars 


which it is discharged into either one of two hop 
pers. A conveyor located under these hoppers de 
livers the material to a shaking screen The fines, 


passing through this screen are delivered through a 
chute to a preliminary pug mill from whence they 
are chuted to an automatic skip hoist for delivery 
to the overhead storage bins. The coarse material 
that over the mostly coke. This 
material drops into a bin which holds about a car 
load. When a full bin has accumulated it 
to the above mentioned skip hoist which 
it and discharges into a chute that 
material into a railroad This ma- 
terial is nearly all coke and is sent back to the blast 
furnace. 

From the overhead storage bins the material is 
fod into two main pug mills by a set of revolving 
disk feeders. A swinging chute discharges the ma- 


passes screen is 
is chuted 
elevates 
deposits the 


car. oversizZe 
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terial from the pug mills to the pallets of a 
& Lloyd sintering machine. The finishe 
over a into standard railro 
The fines passing through the screen are 
turns. These are also discharged into rail: 
and returned again to go through the entir: 
tion again. 

To facilitate the operation of unloading 
eliminate switching as 
two unloading hoppers used, one under ea 
on the trestle. These hoppers are 14 x 14 
are covered with a grillage of standard 7 
beams placed 16 in. center to center. The | 
of this grillage is two-fold, first it prevent 
excessively large pieces entering the syste: 
second it affords a good footing for the me: 
are unloading the cars. The hoppers are n 
steel plates and terminate at the bottom in 
into which are fitted rack and pinion gates fo) 
trolling the flow of material to an inclined con 
This conveyor consists of a steel apron with d: 
beaded flights mounted on through axles 1 i: 
diameter, and two strands of heavy drop-forg: 
chains. The chain has a 12-in. pitch and is p 
vided with self-oiling chilled face rollers. The cor 
veyor runs at a constant slow speed, but the capacit 
may be varied through changing the depth of the 
material by operating the rack and pinion gates ir 
the track hoppers. By means of a fly gate, the 
various materials coming from the apron conveyor 
may be sent over a shaking screen or by-passed 
around it. The conveyor is direct connected to a 
7'.-hp. Westinghouse motor running at 850 r.p.m 

The consists of two 4 x 8-ft. separate 


passes screen 


far as possible t! 


screen 








evolving 


Dises for Feeding from the Bins A 


in Diameter 
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screens, one fitting inside the end of the 
tandem formation. They are run in con- 
with a fly wheel and arranged so that when 
g they counterbalance each other, relieving 
ling of vibration. Each screen is suspended 
frame of the screen house by four rods 
riven by two eccentrics. The stroke of the 
is adjustable from 315 to 7 in. The 
rods are fitted with turnbuckles which per- 
ariation in the slope of the screen. The 
made of 1'4-in. plate crimped into steps 
long and 1*%4 in. high, being perforated 
pered slots 44 in. wide at the upper end and 
vide at the lower end. The screen is direct 
ted to a 7o-hp. variable-speed motor run- 
850 to 1700 r.p.m. This motor is placed in 
rate room to protect it from dust. 
material passing over this reciprocating 
falls into a large bin in which it is stored 
car load has accumulated. It is then ele- 
means of an automatic skip hoist and dis- 
{ into a railroad car for removal. This ma- 
s mostly large lumps of coke and is sent back 
recharged into the blast furnaces as stated. 
material that passes through the screen may 
remely dry, especially when flue dust is re- 
direct from the blast furnaces. The screen 
bliged to handle damp stock pile flue dust, 
nes containing 18 or 20 per cent moisture. 
lamp material is passed directly by gravity 
gh a fly gate to the automatic skip hoist in 
t is elevated to the overhead storage bins. 
ry material is fed by gravity to a preliminary pug 
mixer in which several fine sprays of water 















Ignitior 
‘(iver;r the Pallets 


ig Machine with 
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An ¢ 
re troauct rhe iter mpered ‘ 
pout per cent of moisture tft av the dust 

The preliminary pug mill is run only when direct 
flue dust is being handled Af pa ! tnroug! 
the preliminary pug mill the material falls by grav 
ity to the skip hoist, used for handling wet 
material, in which it ele ted to the erhe 
storage bins. It drive! ’ hp. motor ru 
ning at 850 r.p.n he one itomatic counterba 
anced SKIp DN ST ised A ‘ and pate tec 
DV the ¢ O. Bartlett & Sr ! 

When the sk ket n the lower p : 
t comes to rest ' ‘ eights eve? 
snown mn tne et \ i whe! tT ent 
weight oft mate! el t } ting hucket te 
trip tnis le t i | rete } wnic? allow 
undercut gate , ‘ ‘ interweignht ly 
closing, this gate perates an elect! witch wl 
admits current to the hoistii r. The bucket 
which starts uy vA itomatical elerated 
and travels at full spee intil it within about 10 
tt. ort tne top, where T VA cow! and comes to 
stop in dumping pt tio! By mear a dash-pot 
arrangement the bucket pi everal second tr 
allow time for discharging i ne the motor aut 
matically reverses, and the icket descends Af 
the bottom it comes t rest on tne unterweignted 


levers and automatically opens the gate in the chute 
leading from the feeding hopper, tl completing 
cycle of operations 

The hoisting engine consists of a 35-hp. con 
pound-wound motor mounted on a structural-steel 


base. The motor is connected to a 24-in. winding 


drum through a train of cut gears enclosed in oil 
tight cast-iron gear guards rhe bucket is run in 
this 


the peak loads on the line 


conjunction 
t r 


reducing to a minimun 


The together with the 


with a counterweight, as stated, 


hoisting engine, necessary 
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limit switch and automatic control board, are placed 
in a separate house protecting them from dust and 
dirt. 

As the material leaves the skip bucket it is 
dumped into a large revolving spout which directs it 
into any one of 10 overhead storage bins. Oversize 
material is carried through a long spout down to 
cars beneath. The revolving spout which is used 
to fill the storage bins is about 16 ft. long, and 
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swings around a 20-ft. circle. It is equipped with Skip! 
a bifurcated end with a fly gate. A _ ball-thrust 
bearing carries the weight of the pipe, making it 
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The skip bucket on descending opens the gate and when filled th ht of the contents operates the system of levers 
close the gate and automatically tart the skip hoistir 


easy for one man to manipulate it. A circular run- 
way is provided, so that the operator may follow 
the spout around and lash it to the circular hand 
rail in the position desired. 

Since the unloading, screening and elevating 
equipment was designed so that the handling and 
screening work might be completed in a single shift, 
it was necessary to provide ample storage capacity 
for a double shift of the sintering machines. Fur- 
thermore, the difficulties encountered in other instal- 
lations where segregation of fine and coarse mate- 
rial had occurred suggested a design in which the 


The sectional elevation shows one of the two 
de by side 


storage bins are elevated so as to mix the various 
materials immediately preceding their being place¢ 
on the pallets of the sintering machines. 

To meet these requirements the 10 elevated bins 
were employed. The sizes were determined to pro- 
vide a storage capacity of 1750 cu. ft. of limestone, 
5720 cu. ft. of stock pile flue dust, 2860 cu. ft. 
sinter returns, and 2000 cu. ft. of direct flue cus! 
The bottoms of the bins are sufficiently steep 
eliminate the necessity of hand poking or agitatio! 
of any kind. The limestone bins taper down ' 


Ne 


chutes which lead directly to the hearth of the 5! 


) 




























































































with 
The counte 


bottom in 


Limestone Hopper 
rweights that 
place show 


and Chute at Extrer 
hold the ; ! 


prominently 


machines, and the bottoms of the other bins 
te in 4-ft. circular openings directly 
disk feeders. 
the point where the material leaves the 
ns the plant is divided into two complete 
ch consisting of a pug mill, a sintering ma- 
n and the necessary auxiliaries. 
of the utmost importance that the materials 
tely and continuously proportioned as they 
» the pug mill. The lumps in the mixture 
evenly distributed in the fines so as to in- 
even layer of material on the hearth of the 
machine. In this plant these conditions 
y employing eight feeders, which are es- 
ylindrical vertical tubes under which cir- 
sks revolve at 1 to 3 r.p.m. 
feeders are 4 ft. in diameter and 30 in. high. 
disks revolve the material is brought against 
er, which directs it through a 7 x 9-in. open- 
the side of the feeder. This opening is fitted 
adjustable sliding door so that the dis- 
of the material may be regulated. The disks 
e on roller bearings, and the driving power 
nsmitted to them through long vertical shafts 
extend below the second floor to a nest of 
ntal spur gears. The central gear is driven 
pair of bevel gears through a shaft belted to 
ve of the sintering machines. The four sec- 
gears, which are fastened to the vertical 
of the feeders, are arranged so that any 
ay be disengaged from the main drive by 
of clutches operated by levers extending up 
perating floor. 
four revolving feeders feed the materials 
large steel funnel, which directs them into 
pug mill. The pug mill not only mixes the 
is thoroughly but also mixes them with 
to the proper consistency that is essential to 
ering on the hearth of the machines. The 
is a steel trough 15 ft. long, in which two 
hafts revolve in opposite directions at 75 
Manganese steel paddles are mounted on 
[ts. A photograph of the pug mill is here 
The paddles are constructed so that they 
easily removed and replaced, and the shafts 
removed without disturbing the bearings. 
tom is hinged, and may be dropped and 
While the mill is in operation. 
pug mills are belt connected to a 15-h.p 
(he pulley shaft is at right angles to the 
fts of the mill, and the transmission is 
means of bevel gears. 
iality of the mixture as it is fed to the 
the sintering machines determines the 


over 
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atten 


designing 


success of the sintering areful 
tion was given to this 
the plant and as a result the pug mill 


ing machine in each unit were arranged in di 


process. 
. -omont ny 
requirement 1n 
and sinte! 


rect 


sequence. This allows control of the materia! 
which is being fed to the sintering machine and 
enables close regulation the content of the 
mixture in the pug mill. 

A swinging spout is employed to feed the ma 
terials upon the hearth of the sintering machine 


harge chute of 
rope and counter 
ountershaft of 
ck and forth 
the 


The spout is pivoted on the dis 
the pug mill and by mea 
weight attached to 
the sintering machine, it is swung ba 
at right angles to the direction of travel of 
machine. This method provides an 


tion of the sinter mixture on the m 


ns ola 


crank on a ¢ 


even distribu 
Ving hearth. 

furnished 
New 


pallet s, pr 


The sintering machine, which was 
by the American Ore 
York, consists of an 


vided with grates, 


Reclamation Company, 
endless train of 
under an ignition 
lipped with a down 
effective 


The pal 


which travel 


burner and over a wind box eg 
suction tan [The machine has an 


12 in. wide and 26 ft. long. 


+‘? 
aratt 


grate area 


lets travel on an endless track and are driven by 
two large sprockets at a speed of from 1 to 5 It. 
per min., depending on the nature of the iterial 
to be sintered. 

The pallets pass under the limestone hopper 
and receive a thin layer of this material The 
limestone is crushed to 114-in. size. It is used 


to protect the grates and to prevent them fron 
filling up with sinter n 
erable to other materials 

that it is beneficial to the operation of the blast 
The pallets then travel under the swing- 


mixture. 


xture. Limestone is pref 


for the obvious reason 
furnace. 
ing feeder and receive a layer of 
The depth of this variable depending 
upon the fineness or of the mixture. 
There is always some critical thickness for any 
specific mixture at which the greatest quantity 
and the best quality of sinter is produced. Even 
with the ideal arrangement of and feeders 
employed at this plant the thickness of sinter 
mixture layer varies from day to day. 
According to the principle involved in making 
sinter under the Dwight & Lloyd patent, there is 
sufficient carbon in the sinter mixture to support 
combustion, providing the necessary ignition and 
oxygen are supplied. Flue dust is a homogeneous 
mixture of fine iron ore and coke and at this 
plant the flue dust contains enough coke to sup- 
port combustion at all times. The ignition burner 
is arranged for burning fuel oil. It is 2 x 4 ft. 
overall, made of firebrick enclosed in a cast-iron 
shell, and suspended directly over the pallets. 


sinter 
layer is 


coarseness 


bins 





One of the 1 I Far Driven by a 115-Hp 


Motor 
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The flame must be of sufficient intensity to ignite 
positively the entire surface of the charge with 
out completely drying it. If the mixture is pre- 
maturely dried, the sintering action is retarded. 
The pallets travel slowly while combustion is go- 
ing on. Finally when combustion is completed 
the pallets arrive at the end of the machine where 
they are dumped by dropping one pallet at a time 
down a curved track. Each pallet hits the one 
ahead of it a blow that throws the material against 
an inclined grizzly screen. 

The problem of governing the speeds of the 
various units in this plant has received the most 
careful consideration. This is especially true 
with regard to the feeding of materials to the 
sinter machine. It is necessary that the speed of 
the machine have a constant relation to that of 
the feeding mechanism, so that at all times they 
will be in positive synchronism. This is 
plished by using an adjustable speed motor which 
drives an adjustable speed countershaft. The 
sintering machine is driven directly from the 
constant speed pulley, and the feeders are driven 
from the adjustable speed countershaft. The re- 
sult of such an arrangement is that the 
various feeder gates are set to give a definite mix- 
ture, the proportions are maintained accurately, 
while the volume is varied at will by decreasing 
or increasing the speed of the feeders. 

A suction of about 17 in. 
tained in the wind box by American 
Blower fan direct connected to a 115-h.p. motor. 
The fan is 100 in. in diameter; it revolves at fron 
625 to 720 r.p.m. and has a capacity of 25,000 cu. 
ft. per min. The gases passing through the fan 
seldom exceed 350 deg. F. The fan 
a steel casing and the bearings are water cooled. 


accom- 


when 


water gage is Maln- 


means OI an 


: 9 } 
Is enciosed 1n 


The fans and motors are housed in a 24 x 34 ft 
dust-tight room on the ground floor Under 
ground flues convey the gases to a single 60 in 
x 80 ft. stack. 

The wiring is arranged so that the control of 
all motors is concentrated switchboard be 
tween the sintering machines. Since the clutch 
levers of the feeding mechanism are also ope) 


ated from this point, the movement of the mat 


rial from the time it leaves the storage bins to the 
time it is converted into sinter may be directed by 
one man, located at this central control station 
This arrangement has simplified the labor prob 
lem and enables the man in charge | plant 
to supervise the actual sintering of the flue du 
without neglecting the other apparat 

The grizzly screen receiving the sinter is 5 ft. 
wide by 12 ft. long, set at an angle of 32 deg. witl 
the horizontal. The bars of the scree} ! paced 
to give a clear opening of i The finished 
sinter passes over the screen and into a railroad 


car. The material that 7 
returns and 
car. This 
system for further sintering, as stated 

The plant was designed, fabricated and erected 
by the C. O. Bartlett & Snow Company, Cleveland 


\ 


asses through tl 
is called drops into ano 


material is returned agai} nto the 


The E. A. Laboratories, Inc., 52 Broadway, Brool 
lyn, N. Y., has purchased the . 
mobile Supply Mfg. Company of 
tinue the manufacture of the 
made by the 


business of the Auto 
that city and will cor 
line of horns formerly 


Automobile Supply Mfg. Company 


Manganese ore shipped from the Russian ports of 
Poti and Batoum in 1916 was 9769 tons against 9750 
tons in 1915 and 788,214 tons in 1914. 
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Floor Type Wet Tool Grinding Ma 


Employing a chain arrangement for bring 
to the work that is being ground is a fea 
heavy-duty floor type wet tool grinding ma 
has been de 
the Noble 
brook Mfg 
Hartford, ( 
arrangeme! 
pointed out, 
with the us 
valves and | 
bring water 
cooling 
from the ress 
the base to t! e 
and at the same tim 
danger of overfl 
is avoided. 

The machin 
tended for h 
tinuous servi 
the design ar 


has been made 
4 Chain Arrangement for Supply cure durabilit ind 
Vater to the ‘or as Been : 
g Water to the Work Has Beer freedom fron 
Substituted for the Pump and ae 
Piping Ordinarily Provided tion. The ste 
upon which the 1 
is fitted runs in cast-iron bearings provided 


take-up arrangement. The machine is driven by 
connection -‘rom a countershaft to tight and 
pulleys on the arbor. 


Two sizes of machine are built and the specifications 


for both are given in the accompanying table. 


Steel Block Gage Standards 


gage standards which are 
has been placed on the market by Schuchard 
West Street, New York. These st 
the usual steel blocks of a definite height 
but of varying precise lengths. The 
connection with a holder and 

of jaws for the gaging of work without using a 

eter or entailing the investment in permanent gages 


now made 


\ Sey Oo! 


& Schutte, 90 
i are 
Kness, 


signed for use in 





pecified dimension. Variations of 0.001 1 
tainable, and accuracy to 0.00001 in. at 62 deg. ! 
laimed. The standards are furnished in sets 
us sizes, one, for example, consisting of 81 blocks rang 
ing from 0.1001 to 4 in., with three pairs of jaws 


five holders. The entire set is kept in a hardwos 
and sufficient space is provided in the compartm 
the holders, so that a setting may be placed the 
the work of inspection shou 


atel reterence 


Magnesite from Greece in 1916 


Magnesite is reported as one of the features 
Grecian export movement to the United States 
\ total of 69,837 tons valued at $1,161,102 was 
ported from the Athens district, as compared 
13,217 tons, valued at $293,694 in 1915 and 18,4 

$108,181 in 1914. The increas 

quantity and value was thus very larg* 

the impossibility of securing Austrian magnes!! 
well as to its superior quality. 


with a value of 


vear, ! 


Freyn & Co., 643 Peoples Gas Building, Chicag 
have been incorporated with a capital stock of 31/9’ 
Heinrich J. Freyn, Inc. The contracti’s 
and engineering work in the iron and steel! indus 
previously conducted by the latter firm will be 
tinued along more extended lines. Heinrich J. Frey" 


+ 


to succeed 


president and C. D. Rawstorne, secretary. 
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Machine with Box Bed and Table 


oO 
"> 


type construction for the bed and table char 


i planing machine brought out by the Cir 


Planer Company, Oakley, Cincinnat Ar 
rm of shifting mechanism, a special design 
and an automatic limit stop for the elevat 
e, are other features of the machine, which is 


work not larger than 30 x 30 in. in cross 


top of the bed between the V’s is closed except 


gvearing section. The bed is bored to receive the 














ind in mounting the driving gears inside 
bearings are provided for their support 


; 


y eliminating the overhung construction. 


pe of construction, it is emphasized, does 
langer to the operator. The driving pulley 

im. and the loose pulleys have self-oiling 
hings \ new design of shifting mechanisn 


n which the cam slots are milled into the 
! e of a round casting instead of the ordinary 
\ bracket bolted against the housings sup 
im and provides an extra support for the 
\ttached to the lower side of this bracket is 
hich is relied upon to catch the oil from the 
e and keep the belts dry. The table is als 


on, being closed at the bottom as wes 


isings, which are of box construction a 


the bottom of the bed and are fastened to the 
ts and dowel pins in addition to a tongue 

e arrangement. Pads are provided o1 
which brackets to support the driving m¢ 
fastened if it is desired to substitute motor 


‘ 


r the builder’s two-speed countershaft drive 


1 
the 
rie€ 


es two cutting speeds and a constant reverse 
lesigning the cross-rail the reinforced arch or 
has been made a true semi-circle, this section 
sed, it is explained, to add additional strength 
the torsional stress imposed by overhung cut- 

s. The saddle is carried the full length of the 
nd is taper gibbed at the top. An extra clamp is 
ed at the extreme end and the clapper box has a 
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Engineers Discuss Munitions Problems 


Mechanical 
Week, 
Devote Themselves to Vital, Timely Subjects 


Joined by 


HE problems of 
major 


making munitions came in for 
attention at the spring meeting this year 

of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
The meeting was held at Cincinnati, a notable machine 
tool center, and some of the held jointly 
with the National Ma Builders’ Association, 
which opened its C Monday of last 


sessions were 
Tool 


ncinnati meeting on 


chine 


week, May 21, as noted at length in last week’s issue of 
THE IRON AGE. The program arranged for two joint 
sessions on munitions, and in addition a joint session 


was scheduled for Tuesday 
cational and welfare features it 
A machine shop session of the 
sign and organization matters was 
to the tool builders. The net 


afternoon, May 22, on edu 
the machine industry. 
engineers covering de- 
likewise int 


result was a re 


breaking meeting in point of attendance for both asso 
ciations. 
First Munitions Session 
Outstanding features of the first munitions sessio1 


were the emphasis placed on accuracy of production 
for the very important fact that for presumably triflins 
defects premature explosions of guns have occurred 


with the killing of gun crews; 
than competitive manufacture 
that except for the large 
be on what may be 
tion on some one part of an 
that there should be central 
lection and dissemination of 
tices for all kinds of 
accuracy of the 


that co-operative ratne! 
should be the 
companies, production should 


‘ialized or mass produc- 


condition; 


termed spe 


article, such as a fuse, and 


some bureau for the col- 
information on best prac- 
equipment and for the checking for 
made DY 


gages manutacturers trom 
master gages. At times a tense atmosphere was cre- 
ated by contributions to the discussions of a confidential 
nature; these owing to the conditions are not here given 


publicity. The interest was sufficiently intense and the 
discussion so far from being complete that an adjourned 
session was voted to be held on Wednesday afternoon 
in spite of a counter-attraction provided by the 
committee in the shape of a boat ride on the 
Ohio River. 

To impress on the audience how a little carelessness 
may be disastrous, one of the speakers explained how 
doubtless through the untimely striking of the fulminate 
of mercury in fuses, say by unremoved chips, the 
killing on the front of fourteen gun crews occurred in 
a single day. Owing to the nature of the discussion, it 
is inexpedient to mention the names of participants in 
all cases. The papers which had been sub- 
mitted for the munitions sessions have already been re 
viewed in these columns in the May 10. To 
a considerable degree impatience was shown in 
opportunities to. manufacture shells, but particularly 
in getting reliable information as to procedure. An 
impression from the meeting was that many concer 
are desirous of getting started as i bl 
manufacturing for the and that official Washingt 
is as yet inadequately prepared to push the 
the celerity believed to be demanded. 

Briefly, some of the facts and 
were as follows: In 
financing 


] } 
1O0Cal 


picturesque 


various 


issue of 


getting 


SOOT a poss 
war 


work wit! 


opinions brought o 


expanding on his 
going 


pape I oY the 
necessary in 


g into munitions manufac 
turing, F. A. Waldron, consulting indust trial engineer, 
New York, mentioned how as a result of the fact that 


bonding companies had been 
time, the condition is calculated to work a hardship o 
small companies and yet it is the aggregate output of 
the numerous smal] which counts. He he 
that if bonding companies were inclined to require pe 
sonal responsibility as well as company 
the individual concern might just 
at all. 

It was told of a 


hard hit up to the present 


companies 


responsibi ty, 
as well not be bonded 


company making a large 


Engineers 


number 


at Cincinnati Last 


Machine Tool Builders, 


of a certain part per day that it offered th« 
States Government last March, as it was app 


the expiration of its contract, to make the 


same 
responding part for the United States; it 
reply that the Government was not interest 


30 days later it was asked to bid on a quantit 
would have represented about twenty days 
capacity in the experience on the former contra 

d, however, dismantled its equipment. On the 
contract it had received, for purposes of illu 
say, $1.90 per unit, while at the time of the Gove 
inquiry the theoretical cost was put at $2.80 to § 
all things considered, the company decided not 
at all. 








It was brought out that in smaller project 
country had three times the manufacturing « 
needed, presumably because of the relatively 


manufacturing facilities at present for gu: 
which to shoot them. It was emphasized that no. 
large companies should undertake more than a 
part, and that no matter how strong a compar 
be financially or in respect to its selling orga 

needs to be equipped for specialization. 

Much was said of the spirit of co-operation w! 
has existed in Canada, where the representative of an 
one manufacturer is admitted directly into the pla 
of any other manufacturer; that all are working for 
the common good of the Dominion. Some discussi 
followed on the desirability of formulating a resolutio 
for transmission to the proper authorities in Washing 
ton looking to the extablishment of the same op: 
for the interchange of operating information among 
United States factories. It was brought out that this 
state of affairs would ultimately develop, and that 
the present time in a vital matter, Government inter 
vention would undoubtedly provide admittance 
otherwise closed plant. 

C. B. Hamilton, Jr., Toronto, in urging a co-operati' 
basis of manufacture, told how Canada did not start 
on the competitive basis and also emphasized that most 
must be expected from the totality of the smal! shops 
He mentioned how the matter of advance payments 
is of no great concern when the Government buys the 
material, as has been the case in Canada. He told how 
success had followed the scheme of dividing the 
men into gangs, each headed by two mechanics who 
serve to instruct their inexperienced and less proficient 
associates. In the matter of gaging, Luther D. Bu 
lingame, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Provider 
reported for the committee on screw thread tolerances 
that the committee was about ready to propose a variet) 
of gaging systems which would be shortly avail: abl 
the public. 


nness 


work 


Temporary Plants for Shell Making 


John H. Barr, one of the managers of th 
presided at the session of Wednesday afternoon, 
was the une xpected continuation of the morning’s “ 
The first paper, “Procuring Special Machines for M 
tions Manufacture,” was read for the author, 4 
Haight, chief engineer Canadian Ingersoll Rand ‘ 
pany, Sherbrooke, Que. The next paper, “P! 
Wartime Shell Making,” in the absence of its au 
was Lucien I. Yeomans, Chicago, who 5 
gested the manufacture of shells in plants of tempor 
construction, which he said could be erected 
operation within 60 days from the time authori) 
given. He said that a complete series of nm 
“for all shell-making operations could 
along lines 


read by 


be desig 


that would permit of their construct 
immense quantities within 30 days from the time Ww" 
the necessity for them arose, and at a rate of } 
that would supply any conceivable demand within ™ 
one 

1306 
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60 days.” He suggested that ten such plants 
e built in different parts of the country. He 
fine permanent building for “the comparatively 
perations of machining shells” was absurd. 
Yeomans stated: “Final inspection, cleaning, 
tool-making, etc., would be provided for ir 
‘losed buildings at the delivery end of the plant; 
large part of the work would be performed 
lightest kind of shelter over machines, oper- 
d transfer track, and 
ircumstances would not 


in the opinion of the 


always justify even 


Flanders, manager Jones & Lamson Machine 
y, commenting on the type of lathe Mr. Yeo- 
vidently had in mind, said it consisted princi- 
f castings, with steel bars for ways, with no 
surface whatever, and “bearing some semblance 
‘hine tool.” 
G. Bertram, John & Sons 


Bertram Company, 
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’ ‘ > art _- ‘ 7 . : . 
make parts, no entire ne 


I or sé and I 

supplied the materia 
At the opening of the final session, Thursday n 

ing, a report was received from thi olutions commit 
ee, composed of L. D. Bur ame, Providence, chair 
man; John H. Barr, New ¥ ;: R en Hill, Detroit 
H. E. Harris, Bridgeport, Cor B. Hamilton, To 
ronto, Can., and J. B. Doan and A. J. Baker, Cincinnat 
The resolution mitted ind a d afte el s 
‘ussion, are here oted in ful 


A. S. M. E. 


Clearing House Suggested 


In consequen of the long discu ion of Tuesday 
morning on collecting information on munitions manu 
facture, and making it available to the members, Fred 


erick _ Waldron, New York, pre ented a resolution 
providing for the fund of $30,000 for the 


establishment of ing house of 


raising of a 


clear information con 





| 





Action Respecting Munitions Making Urged by American Society 


of Mechanical Engineers 


| ForDissemination of Munitions Standards 
Whereas, Serious delays have been experienced 
ther countries and this country in the produc- 
of munitions work, and rejection and unneces- 
loss to manufacturers, and its consequent short- 
of labor and material due to lack of control of 

and of standards of measurement; and 
Whereas, Great Britain, Canada and France have 
| found standardization of measurement all 
iterial for both Army and Navy imperatively 
essary to obtain uniform and reliable results, and 
constructed an efficient organization, which has 
1 suecessful in overcoming these difficulties; 


of war 


Vhereas, Increased efficiency of our manufactur- 
vould be promoted by the establishment of 
r standards of measurement; be it 
solved, That the Congress be urged to appro- 

te sufficient funds for expenditure through the 
tions Board, or other agency, to provide stand 
nd adequate means of calibration, distribution 
ipervision of such standards, including means 
libration of working and inspection standards 

different centers of munitions manufacture 
o that provision be made in this appropria- 
for the establishment of a central office for the 
on and of information on the 
of manufacturing munitions and other sup- 


dissemination 


That 


Engineers 


Resolved, the 


Mechani 
tending to 


American So¢ 
‘ ffort 


, and in 


lety of 
indorses 
mote the ends outlined above 


cal any pro 


view of the im 


perative needs of the present situation most strongly 


urge immediate action. 


Want No Secrets in Munitions Work 
Whereas, It is the patriotic duty of 
the 


every manu 


facturer to facilitate and expedite manufacture 


of munitions and other supplies for the Army and 
Navy, be it 
Resolved, That an appeal is addressed to all 


the 


interchange 


manufacturers and engineers to co-operate in 


the 
of data pertaining to methods of manufacture, sys 


dissemination of information and 


tem of organization, design of tools, 
layouts and time studies, 
known the 


munitions 


operat ion of 
including what 


term “shop 


gener 


allw le ‘rets ” « fz 
ally under secre o far 


as they pertain to manufacture. 


Should Recognize Munitions Workers 
Whereas, It 


co-operation of e 


is necessary to obtain the patriotic 


very man who can contribute to 
the furnishing of naval supplies, be it 
Resolved, That the An of Mechani 


cal Engineers urge upon the Government the neces- 


ind military 


lerican Society 


| 


sity of indicating in some way the value and 


1 : 
altw 
OvailLy 





t., in a written comment on the manufacture 

shell, said that one reason for the failure 
contractors was their lack of appreciatior 
itude of the work, while another was their 
ranization. To properly equip a plant re 

or six months. He did not believe in such 
shops” as had been described, and he said 
might well be called on to tell how he would 
materials in the required time. Established 
e far better able to handle the work 


Conscription to Be Helpful 


Hill, wofks manager Canadian Detroit Lubri- 
npany, Walkerville, Ont., said that conscrip- 
e a great help, as it will seek out the skilled 
ise them where they are of the greatest value. 
sed his faith in the government, and said that 
s of management there could be such a thing 
ge a commission, as the experience of England 
n; that the early trouble of the small manu- 
n Canada was fear, and that the government 





of men in service in industries whose occupatior 

essential to the production of wat ippli 

erning the activities produ tion and no sib ‘ I 
Lined in the A. S. M. E, for effective wa vor} On 


motion of E. H. Neff, New York, it was referred to 


the 
council for action. 
B. Gilbreth, New York, raised the question of th 
W ior of } ivir ( r n munitio ictories Vveny 
uniforms. Reuben Hill, Detroit, opposed the idea, 
ing that it had failed in the Canadian plant of his com 
pany He suggested buttons. Facetious references 
kilts caused the president to bring the discussion to a 
‘lose. In doing so Mr. Hollis said the question was 
really one for serious consideratior 
Enthusiasm Aroused by Major Bond 

Maj. Philip S. jond, U. BS. A., made an addres 

which aroused the admiration of his hearers. He cov 


ered many subjects having to do with the war situation, 
and, incidentally, referred to the tendency of people to 
go to extremes. He said the volunteer system had al- 


ways proved inefficient, and that it had again broken 
down was not surprising. 


Universal service must be 
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In conclusion he iggested lines of experi! 


Views on Lubrication 


On behalf of Albert Kingsbur f 
Pittsburgh, some written observa 
lubricants on metal-cuttinge tools were re 
lubricants of rather high velocity, such as lai 


very effective,” he said, “when the cutting spe 
as in tapping and reaming by hand; but if the cu 
speed is high, as in high-speed milling 
lubricants of very | such as 
soap and oil emulsions, are more effective. 


ana ar 


VISCOSITV, soda wa 


The 


Ow 


IRON AGE 





( orced into the vacuum in the 
mospheric pressure (capillarity proba 
lary the cutting speed is high). T 
ce cant is high the 
! in the case oi a parting too] itting 
( ibricates well at the beginning of t} 
nad Whel re cut pecomes deeper. ly tne 
t] p ‘upsets’ and fills the slot and theref 
nt cannot readily enter the cracks from 
he cut Thus it has been found efficacio 
vO ise two tools simultaneously in part 
c s, the leading tool being narrowe1 
owing tool; thus both tools are fairly 
eading tool from both edges, and the 
on om one edge of each of its two narrow ch 
‘In finishing cuts with broad tools, th 
penetrate the cracks for long distanc 
essary to run slowly and to use thin lub 
kerosene or turpentine. More viscous lub: 
be ed if the speed of cutting be exceed 
I} e must be sufficient time for the lu 
tne ks from the edges to the cent 
Ir ib milling, ete., it is found ad\ 
tl tting edges at frequent 
! the wide chips into narrow oné 
) the entrance of th ibricant 
eneral, the more viscous lub 
peeds or narrow cuts, th 
higher speeds or wider cuts. Eve: 
int, if it flows readily enough to penet1 
pid more effective than a good 
n getting to the pot where 
Need of Research Work Discussed 
\. Lewis Jenkins, University of ( 
‘ hat at the suggestion of Mr. De Leeuw 
Leeuw cupshaped cutting tools had beer 
600 tests and that the results compar¢ 
vith those obtained with the O. K. or Tay 
vere better, as the De Leeuw tool left 
er marks when a heavy cut was taken. 
LL. P. Alford, New York, speaking a 
he Research Committee, said that the comr 
given considerable attention to ways in whi 
nment might be helped in its war plans 
that at a meeting held the previous day 
ded that a sub-committee should concentrate 
yhase of the situation. F. A. Waldron urged co-o1 
eliminate waste effort such as was in 
ess tests; also advocated a new classificat 
ne tools. The latter he would broadly 
three groups, namely: machines of conve 
are used in the jobbing shops), machin 
on (such as are used in the tool-room, 
achines of displacement (whose functio1 
move the maximum quantity of metal in the | 
me, meanwhile subjecting the machine to the 
stress and the cutting tool to the least wear 
iid it is impossible to design a machine to« 
roperly be classed as universal. 
Charles Fair, General Electric Company, % 
ady, N. ¥ urged that the proposed n' 
hould eliminate all that is known and 
ystematic manner into that portion of th 
which less known. Mr. Alford pointed out 
committee could not proceed far without mon 
with to meet the expense of experimentatior 
Learn First—Teach Afterward 
Mr. De Leeuw urged that members 
have arrived at the correct facts themselves 
endeavor to instruct shopmen. He said th 
shop is not kindly disposed to experiment 
‘ member stated that quick action is wanted, and t 
og managers of the country should throw open thé 
re and disclose their methods as the automobil 
OW, have done. 
ing Mr. De Leeuw said that for several 


g, lathe, as now constituted, is unfit for using 
In his paper he referred to the test , su 
tool wherein, with a reduction of 3/16 in 


Ol! ters. 








19 
I lz to 


the inch, a cutting speed of 650 ft 
for cast-iron as well as for steel. This too 
ng, revolves with a slight difference in speed 
the work and the tool. It was found that the 
peed was limited only by the machine. Detri- 
e that much power must be transmitted 
he lead screw that it might not be safe to 
heavy piece running at high speed on ord 
rs, and also that the rapid feed made the 
the tool to a shoulder on the work a dan 
yposition with present facilities for throwing 
ed. He expressed confidence in the America 
to apply knowledge after he gets it. 


Machine Shop 
Kent’s paper dealt with the fundamentals 
machine- organization. It 


of the methods for introducing 
of reorganization, referred to the 


shop began with a 
changes 
section of 
their qualities, and analyzed the make-up of 
nts. He asserted that the 
have one general with his 
harge of sub-divisions, and under the assistant 


instructor for 


machining depar 


foreman, assis 
have an every ter 
the duty of instructors to see that 
set up, tools 
ed. He said: 
writer is a firm believer in placing machine 
together; that is, lathes in one 
nes in another, and so on. It keeps down the 
the investment. It makes a better 
and the work goes to a foreman who knows 
that particular operation 
in can ever hope to know.” 
rth expressed himself as particularly pleased 
iggestion of an instructor fo1 
some examples of wher 
n extreme degree. 
landers said that where small parts were con 
was better to group machines according to 
but on heavy work they should be 
enable the operations to be done in progres 
he line followed by a heavy in its 
hrough a shop should be as straight as pos 
De Leeuw said that he believed it impossible 
vn a general rule on the subject, as so much 
the character of the product and the quan 
luced. Both systems are used in the shops of 
Mfg. Company with which he is connected 
a screw machine department and a press 
machines of these types are often isolated 
reed that further discussion of Mr. 
d be submitted in writing. 


men. It 


properly selected, and prope! 


section, drill 
balanced 
than at 


every ten 
the 


men, 


reverse was 


tions 
1Ons, 


casting 


Kent’s 


Addresses on Education and Welfare 


oint session held Tuesday afternoon Dean 
Schneider, University of Cincinnati, addressed 
ng on “The Trend in Engineering Training.” 
ed the system in vogue in the university, the 
feature of which is the alternation of class- 
lies with shop work in one or another of the 
the vicinity of Cincinnati. The students 
weeks at their books and two at practical 
doing the latter they are regarded as 
ployees, and in all cases start from the bot- 
present 500 students are in training, while 
ints for enrollment are four times as many. 
angle the system has been a success. In 
Dean Schneider said that the ideal course 
ering consisted of obtaining a good balance in 
f men, organization and material. 


and Labor War 


conclusion of an address on “The Human 
n Industry,” Dr. Otto P. Geier, Cincinnati 
Machine Company, Cincinnati, was accorded 
He said that having learned the ad- 
f co-operation in war, labor and capital were 
to abandon it after the war, and that exist- 
tions presaged a new social order after the 
nflict is settled. He laid great stress on the 


Vy Fille 


Capital After the 


ause, 
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mportance of cons¢ gy the works health and of 
the value derived from i lispe ries h eo 
physicians in whom the employees w place confidence 
He thrilled his hearers as he cited case after cass 
men because of some physical defect were on the dow? 
grade, and who were ave to rr 
lies and employers The gern va 
intil men actually break dow: cal ‘ r them 
It tO Win thelr conhdence wit 
pient, thereby headir ey ff A table 
That the I $ ) < 


The social side the « etin 
particula QO lin 
vere two evening t » ¢ é y i i! 
I in afterno ride ol On R and 
m r he Bus ss Mer ( In the wert 
i e! me writter etch performed | 
( drawn from the « n 
a wit! ogram tir 

I numbers executed at ffer pol 

the compass that the audie I rht onvenient 
have been provided with re (ne f 
features wa a presentation, not tr iran 
ide, to LD I. N. Hollis, president of ‘the Am«e ! 
Society ( Me har al I rines , Oo! in nl plier 
Rookwood pottery. Parts of the mu elect 
the program we rendered by the shop ban r the 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Con 

It was roug! out a ne meet! that botn the 
National Machine Tool Builders’ Associatior nd the 
American Society of Mechanical I ngineer it re 
for $10,000 of the Liberty Loa 


Goethals Made Honorary Member 

President Hol announced that treor W. Goet! 
had been made an |} orary memb¢ ‘ the wlety, the 
tatement being greeted with applauss Honorary men 
bership limited to twenty-five, who are chosen fron 
those of acknowle | r¢ er ence lo create 
one the unanimous vote of the council required 

Dr. Robert Grimshaw address« tne ociet on the 
subject of his visit to South America, told to the ma 
chine tool builders, as noted in last week ssue Hi 
plans are to leave on June 2 and to visit the countris 

the west coast of South Amer a Tit Beside ur 
nventory of manufacturers here who are desirou 
participating in South America isiness and a censu 


1f buyers in South America, he intends to secure sam 
ples of prod icts the n 
of Commerce New 
the sources of supply and the prices obtained 
1 


iseum which the Department 


has in York, giving information of 


Special resolutions or memoria 
both the American Society 
the National Association of 
the late William Lodge 
neers meeting was made by 


al were read betore 
of Mechanical Engineers and 
Machine Tool Builders on 
The presentation in the eng 
James Hartne 
Jones & Lamson Machine Compar nd to the 
builders by a committee of which Murray 
Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Company, 
Mr. Shipley said that Mr. Lodge wa 
,M. Ruilders’ A 


+ 


president 
machine 
Shiple: 
chair 
really tne 


was 
man. 


founder of the Machine Tool ssociation and 


the father of the machine tool industry of Cincinnati. 
Mr. Lodge was also described as a ioneer in manu 
facturing in large lots. 

A meeting of American and Canadian Engineers of 


descent is to be held in Chicago, 


ske Klub, 2346 North 


Norwegian birth o1 
Sept. 27 to 29, at the Chicago Nor 
Kedzie Boulevard, Chicago. A. Kaarbo, experimenta! 
engineer, Hydraulic Pressed Steel Company, Cleveland, 
and Leif Lee, consulting engineer Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Company, are members of the invitation commit 


tee, and J. H. Hoff, manager, designing department, 
American Bridge Company, Chicago, and Leonhard 
Holmboe, chief engineer Illinois Steel Company, are 


members of the Chicago committee on arrangements of 
which Joachim G. Giaver, consulting engineer, is chair- 
man. 





Steel Ships Under the Goethals’ Program 


Shipping Board Endorses the Plan 
and the Aid of Fabricators, But Ex- 
pects to Build Wooden Vessels Also 


WASHINGTON, May 29, 1917.—The acknowledgment 
by the officials of the United States Shipping Board 
that the program for the construction of 1,000,000 


tons of wooden ships must be radically amended in 
favor of steel construction, and General Goethals’ un- 
qualified tribute to the steel producers who have patri- 
otically undertaken to build a large number of ships 
in an unprecedentedly short time, have been the over- 
shadowing features in the development of 
during the past week. 
tions still lags, however, and as the days pass both 
administration officials and national legislators are more 
and more impressed with the stupendous character of 


the task before them. 


war plans 


Real progress in other direc- 


General Goethals’ Stand 


General Goethals’ statement before the Iron and 
Steel Institute on Friday, in which he described the 
complete demoralization of the Shipping Board organi- 
zation when he assumed the post of general manager 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, has served to let 
the public into what has long been an open secret here. 
friction in the board Chair- 
man Denman and others have been far from convinc- 
ing to those familiar with the situation here. 

In a statement given out here last week, Chairman 


Disclaimers of made by 


Denman expressed the board’s appreciation of the action 
of the steel industry in promising to supply “a very 


large amount of steel for shipbuilding within the pe- 
from 
the present to a maximum to be reached about Octo- 
ber.” The board’s 
proval of General Goethals’ plan, which, through 
ardization of 
in the steel mills, 
the output of steel program 
building of 3,000,000 tons in 18 


foreshadowed, this plan involves the 


riod of a very few months, increasing gradually 


chairman also expresses the ap- 


stand- 
fabrication of material 


construction and 


promises to increase enormously 
@ the 


As already 


1 1 
vesseis, the 


involvir 
months. 
taking over of all 


vessels now being built in American yards for foreign 


account, provided their size, type, and possible date of 
completion make it desirable to add them to the emer 
gency fleet. 
And Again It Will Be Wooden Ships 

After thinking over General Goethals’ remarks at 
the Iron and Steel Institute dinner at New York, Chair 
man Denman evidently concluded to modify his first 
statement, and in Monday morning’s papers quoted 
as saying that if all the ships that can be built are 
brought out in the next 18 months there still would 


be need of 1000 wooden ships to make rood the deficit 
in our merchant tonnage. He did not know whether 
1000 wooden ships could be built in 18 months. The 


refer to a remark at the 
Shipping Board that the speech of 


same papers offices of the 


Goethals’ 


General 


would have no effect whatever upon the determined 
policy of the board. It was added in the same con- 
nection: 

We shall go ahead as we original planned, using 
steel and wood to the limit of the hipyard pacity A 


soon as it is possible to turn to steel exclusively we shall do 


Oo, as we always have intended But for t re vhen 
we need every available ton of shipping to thwart the Ger 
man submarines and to carry supplies to the Allies, we shall 
build wood as well a teel 


Efforts are still being made in Congress to place 
a limit upon the amount of the appropriation for the 


Shipping Board which may be spent for th« 

tion of foreign-owned vessels, the contract 

which are far in advance of those prevailing 

times. The amendment of Senator Smoot lin 
purchases to $250,000,000, and which was defeat 
offered as a modification of the war budget 

not be abandoned. Those Senators and Repres: 

who agree with Senator Smoot take the posit 

the Government should not buy an unlimited 

of ships at prices in excess of $150 or $175 

as these vessels will be operated after the war 

in competition with the merchant navies of th rid 
the average cost of which has been less than $50 per 
ton. 


The Labor Problem in Shipbuilding 


The Federal Employment Service of the Department 
of Labor has assigned C. T. Clayton to direct the or 
ganization work in connection with the mobilization 
American labor in shipyards to carry forward 
Shipping Board’s plan of constructing 3000 steel and 
wooden ships. Appeals have been sent out to colleges 
technical and manual training schools, and other insti- 
tutions, to assist in providing a large force of engi- 
neers, designers, draftsmen and skilled workmen. Off- 
cials of Columbia University, New York, have agreed 
to supply 1000 men trained in various occupations re- 
lated to the shipbuilding industry, and the Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute has offered 500 men. Technica 
institutions and manual training schools are being 
urged, especially, to establish night classes to equij 
men already more or less skilled in the various trades 
for ship carpenters, joiners and calkers. 

With a view to utilizing skilled labor only w! 
absolutely necessary, the Shipping Board is planning 
to employ several thousand boys as apprentices 
helpers. Francis S. Edmonds, chairman of the Sel 
Mobilization Committee of Philadelphia, has begu 
movement to secure 2000 boys through Girard 
and other schools of Philadelphia and vicinity 


EYE PROTECTION IN WORKS 


Bureau of Standards on the Effect of Heat 
Chemical Rays 


WASHINGTON, May 29, 1917.—Valuable dat 
selection of spectacle glasses designed to | 
eyes of workmen from the heat and chemical rays © 


ated from masses of molten metal, glass, etc 
tained in a paper about to be issued by the Burea 
Standards, prepared by W. W. Coblentz 1 W 
Emerson. 

Although it does not appear to be definite; 
that the infra-red rays from incandescent bo 
as, for example, molten metal, are injurious 
eye, there is, nevertheless, a general feeling that 
eye becomes fatigued, if not permanently injureé, 
prolonged exposure to the intense heat from 

Researches heretofore made appear to indicat 
no artificial source of light used for illuminating P™ 
poses contains enough ultra-violet radiation to be ™ 





it/ 


jurious to the eye, under practical working conaue™ 
; 7 Atala 
while the infra-red rays have no specific action as 


: ss + that 
from thermal effect. However, in view of the fact tha 
a} De 


the infra-red rays are present in far greater abund™ 
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iltra-violet, the inference is that “glassworkers’ 
is to be ascribed to the heat rays rather 
the ultra-violet rays. Exposure to excess of 
light is injurious, causing conjunctivitis. 

the past few years numerous glasses have 
juced which differ from the ordinary white 
iss used in spectacles in having a high absorp- 
1) the violet, (2) in the infra-red, or (3) in 
iltra-violet and infra-red. These glasses differ 
sunt and color of the light transmitted. It is 
rable to have glasses which transmit a great 
ht and yet are opaque to the extremes of the 
ectrum. Glasses having a gray or neutral 
he most agreeable to wear, as they do not 
olor of objects. Hence, for outdoor wear 
lack glasses, which can be obtained for a 
are quite as good as the expensive glasses 

e frequently sees advertised. 
nection with the question of injury to the 
the eye caused by radiant energy, the question 
e caused by the action of the ocular muscles 
o be considered. For example, the flashes 
om the small galvanometer mirror into the 
astatizing a Thompson galvanometer, and the 
fireflies when photographing the spectrum 
ght are found to be very fatiguing, so much 
inful effects are still felt the following day. 


fest Protection from Ultra-Violet and Heat Rays 


esult of tests made with many different kinds 

the authors present the following summary: 

ject of the present paper is to give the gen- 

teristics of certain newly developed glasses 

ised for protecting the eye from radiant 

pecially the infra-red or so-called heat rays. 

x of the difficulty in reproducing the same color 

ent melts, no attempt is made to give specific 

the transmission for a given thickness of glass. 

to obtain exact data it is necessary to ex 
mples from each melt. 

(hese data are representative of an extensive group 

es available for protecting the eye from (1) 

violet, (2) the visible, and (3) the infra-red 


protecting the eye from ultra-violet light, black, 
een, greenish-yellow, and red glasses are 
Spectacles made of white crown glass afford 
ction from the extreme ultra-violet rays 
from mercury-in-quartz lamps and from 
between iron, copper or carbon. The 
m these arcs emit but little infra-red radia- 
nparison with the amount emitted in the 
in the ultra-violet. 
hielding the eye from infra-red rays deep- 
owish-green, sage-green, gold-plated and 
glasses are the most serviceable. For 
ar furnaces of molten iron or glass, if con- 
ight is needed a light bluish-green or sage- 
s efficient in obstructing the infra-red rays. 
ng molten quartz, operating oxyacetylene or 
velding apparatus, searchlights, or other in- 
es of light, it is important to wear the dark- 
one can use, whether black, green (including 
glasses), or yellowish-green, in order to 
only the infra-red but also the visible and 
olet rays. 
easily decide upon the kind of glasses to 
t the eye from the visible rays. The ques- 
easily settled concerning the elimination 
violet and the infra-red rays. The data 
herewith give some clue to what can be ac 


ich n eliminating the infra-red rays. 

the t e given showing that of the infra-red rays 
the ; a furnace heated to 1000 to 1100 deg. C. (1) 
by er cent are obstructed by gold-plated glasses, 


per cent By sage-green or bluish-green 
about 60 to 80 per cent by very deep-black 
(4) about 60 per cent by greenish-yellow 





ans, rr 


igher temperatures these data would be some- 
rent, but not sufficiently so to modify the 
mates dealt with in this paper.” 





A Disk Flat Surface Grinding Machine 


A clamping handle located directly underneath the 
universal table controls the angular adjustment in the 
disk flat surface grinding machine that has been 
brought out by the Charles R. Carpenter Machine Com 
pany, Robbinsdale, Minn. All of the adjustments of the 
machine, including the table arms and the thrust bear 
ings, are controlled by clamping levers, thus obviating 
the necessity of wrenches. 

The machine is equipped with two steel disks 18 in 
in diameter upon which the abrasive disk is cemented 
The arbors on which the disks are mounted are of hard 








X 


ened steel, 1% in. in diameter, and run in split bronze 
bearings provided with adjustment for wear. Power is 
transmitted to the arbor through a 6-in. semi-steel 
pulley which is shrunk on the arbor. 

The supporting stud for the table arm is of ma 
chinery steel fastened in place by cap screws. The jour 
nal portions of the stud are finished by grinding and 
brass compression grease cups supply the lubrication the 
same as for the arbor bearings. The table arms have 
clamping handles located almost directly above the 
counterweights which provide for holding them in a 
fixed position or releasing them and permitting them to 
oscillate in the usual way} This change is made al 
most instantaneously and without the aid of a wrench 
or changing the adjustment of the table arm bearing 
The two-way thrust collar for the table which is i: 
closed within the table arm, it is explained, makes both 
thrust bearings dustproof, as well as eliminating the 
necessity for adjusting the thrust collars at each end of 
the table arm bearing whenever the arm is adjusted 
This thrust collar is of the clamp type controlled by the 
clamping handle at the back of the machine. The ends 
of the table arm bearings adjacent to the disks have 
dust shields which are relied upon to prevent any por 
tion of the table studs that might enter the table arn 
bearings at any time from becoming covered with grit. 

The angular adjustment of the universal table 
controlled by a clamping handle located immediately 
underneath. This arrangement, it is pointed out, in 
connection with the graduated table top and protractor 
blade, enables the table to be placed in position for 
either plain or compound angles readily. 


The Cleveland Punch & Shears Works Company, 
Cleveland, has opened an office at 1928 McCormick Build 
ing, Chicago, in charge of Ralph E. Graves. 
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Profile Tool Grinding Machine 


A profile tool grinding machine for forming curves 
on milling cutters, and particularly concave and convex 
ones, has been brought out by the Cleveland Milling 
Machine Company, Cleveland. This machine makes 
possible the use of a ground profile milling cutter in- 
stead of the formed style. The advantages claimed for 
the former type are that it is cheaper and easier to 
make than a formed toothed cutter and is more efficient 
in some. cases, owing to the fact that accurate clearance 
angles can be ground on the top of the tooth. The ma 
chine is also designed for grinding a lathe tool to secure 
the correct radius for cutting a groove, for grinding a 
radius for the end cutter that is used in rounding out 
ball sockets, a common operation in automobile plants, 
for grinding cutters for fluting drills and cutters that 
are irregular but have a number of true curves, for 
rounding the corners on side and face mills, for grind- 
ing formed tools for screw machines, and for rounding 
corners of tools for use on lathes, planing, shaping and 
other machines. 

The wheel spindle and the motor are mounted on a 
vertical housing which is adjusted by a screw provided 
with a micrometer dial. The motor is easily aligned, 
owing to the fact that the end of the motor shaft is 
provided with a tongue which fits loosely into a slot in 
the spindle. The spindle has adjustable bronze bear- 
ings and is designed to compensate for wear by running 
in a floating bushing. The spindle bearing runs in oil. 
An emery wheel 4 in. in diameter, with a %-in. face 
and a %-in. hole, is ordinarily employed, but a wheel of 
any diameter that will fit the work can be used. 

At the opposite end of the bed is mounted a slide 
that moves at right angles to the Spindle and serves 
to set the work holding post at the proper radius. The 
slide is operated by a screw fitted with a micrometer 
dial. Above the slide, upon which it is pivoted, is a 
swivel block by which the curve is generated. The 
swivel block centers on the bottom slide and above the 
former is a compound slide, the work post being 
mounted in the upper part. This slide is fitted with 
screws and micrometer dials. The function of the com- 
pound slide is to bring the cutter into proper rotating 
position in respect to the wheel. The work post is fitted 
in a T-slot, of which there are three in the upper com- 
pound slide, thus providing for a wide range of work. 
Four work posts are furnished for mounting the cutters, 
and the arbors for supporting the work are held in a 
sleeve which revolves in the work post. Three posts 
have tool steel bushings with No. 9 and No. 7 Brown 
& Sharpe taper holes. At the rear of the bushing is a 
lock nut for locking the bushing while grinding. One 
post has a %-in, straight hole and one flat block is pro- 
vided for holding flat tools so as to cover all classes of 
work done on the machine. The maximum radius that 
can be ground is 3 in. on either concave or convex cut 
ters up to 12 in. in diameter. 





Grinding the Teeth of a Profile Milling Cutter on a Profile 

Tool Grinding Machine Capable of Producing Milling Cutters 

of Various Types and Tools for Screw, Planing and Shaping 
Machines and Lathes 
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Some 


Idea of 
Can Be 


the Variety of Work Handled by 1 


Gathered from the Lllustratio: 

In setting the machine the wheel is first 
proper clearance by raising or lowering the 
carries the spindle. A gage is then used to set 
in the proper relation to the wheel. When tl 
set for any given radius the machine will alwa 
that radius, regardless of the continued adjustn 


the two upper slides. Stops are provided for limiting 
the movement of the swivel block to any de 1 seg 
ment. A convenient tooth rest is furnished with range 


to cover all work within the capacity of the mach 
The slides are accurately scraped and are provided wit 
gibs for taking up the wear. 

The machine is driven by a 1/6-hp., three 
motor with the power supplied from a lamp socket of 
110 volts, direct or alternating current. It is of the 
bench type and occupies a floor space 24 x 30 in. and 
its net weight is 217 lb. The equipment furnished in. 
cludes a Dumore type E universal motor, one emery 
wheel, four work posts, one %-in. and one 1-in. work 
arbor, one tooth rest and one gage for setting the 
radius. 


Ferrouranium for Uranium Steel 


Two patents have been granted to Charles L. Par- 
sons, chief chemist Bureau of Mines, Department of 
the Interior, on a process for the purifying of uranium 
compounds and for a process for preparing oxides of 
uranium. Both are dedicated to the free use of the 
people. The process for the preparation of uranium 
oxide is of especial importance at this time because 
is now definitely known that the Germans are using 
uranium steel in some of their large cannon, and this 
process will enable pure black oxide of uranium to be 
obtained for the use of producing ferrouranium. Ex 
periments in the production of uranium steel itself 
are now under way. By the use of the processes above 
mentioned the production of pure oxide of uranium 3s 
very much facilitated and cheapened. Also the product 
is obtained in a much purer form than has ever been 
acquired heretofore. Uranium oxide so obtained is also 
valuable for coloring glass, giving to glass the golde 
yellow color seen in some of the newer forms of auto- 
mobile headlights. In connection with the uranium 
work of the Bureau considerable quantities of uranium 
were produced and the methods here referred to per 
mit this to be converted into useful forms for commerce 








lron and 


A pamphlet on Ferromanganese in the 
Steel Industry, by Robert J. Anderson, B. S., of Cleve 
land, has been reprinted by the Franklin Institute from 
the Journal of the institute of May, 1917. Mr. Ander 
son does not publish anything new nor does he prom 
gate any startling theories, but he has assembled f 
siderable valuable information in an important sude¢ 





The Fairbanks Company, maker of scales, va'V® 
trucks, internal combustion engines and transmiss! 








and power machinery, has opened a bra! . 
y : , ‘ - ‘ . . a rv 
Washington, D. C., at 325 and 326 Colorad 6 
[he Bethlehem Steel Company is dismantling ' 

. «ra nth 

iron ore roaster at the former plant of the Lackawa™™ 


[ron & Steel Company, Colebrook, Pa. 





The General Fireproofing Company, Youngs" 
erecting a large steel addition to its meta! ‘ur 
department which will be completed July 











~teel Men Rally to Support Government 


Ent iusiastie Meeting in New York of American Iron.and Steel Institute 


Eight Hundred at Banquet Pledge Themselves to Serve the Country—General 
ethals Says Steel Ships Must Be Built—Judge Gary, Chairman Topping and 
Others Discuss Great Issues of the Day—Record-Breaking Attendance 


supremacy of steel and the absolute necessity of utilizing it to the greatest possible extent 
ut the war period were emphasized in a highly impressive way at the twelfth general meeting 
\merican Iron and Steel Institute, which was held at the Waldorf-Astoria, Friday, May 25. The 
or attendance had been broken at the meeting held in New York in May of last year, when more 
(0 members and guests were registered, but last week’s meeting was attended by nearly one hundred 
540 being registered and 800 attending the banquet. The explanation of this attendance was not 
to determine. Men came from far and near, not on pleasure bent, nor did they assemble to discuss 
conditions in the ordinary way. They were drawn together because of the intense interest in 
s connected with the great war and how the manufacturers of iron and steel can best do their 
onstantly, as men met, subjects relating to the war, which were uppermost in the minds of all, 
riously discussed. 
papers were of a high grade, and a number of the addresses delivered, particularly those of 
e Gary and Mr. Topping, were fully worthy of a great occasion; but the quiet discussion of conditions 
enthusiastic manifestation of patriotism were the outstanding features of the meeting. The 
vas reached when at the banquet Major General George W. Goethals was persuaded to leave the 
vhere he had modestly seated himself with a few friends, and to take a place at the speakers’ table. 
he was prevailed on to make an informal address, which was received with the heartiest approval. 
il, sturdy man, with his great record as builder of the Panama Canal, spoke in low tones and 
it oratorical flourish, as a man who does things. He, perhaps, more than any other speaker, impressed 
s hearers the transcendent importance of steel in time of war. But following him, Marcel Knecht, 
nting the French Commission at Washington, speaking in English, also told of the very great help 
n steel had been in pushing back the hordes of invading Germans. 
1 meeting of the directors of the institute Friday, the officers were re-elected. A large number of 
es were admitted to membership in the institute, and Cincinnati was selected as the place for the 
next October. It was decided that dues of members of the institute called to the colors would 


: ¢ remitted during the period of their military service. 
f ° : - : 
The Goethals Plan for Shipbuilding 
‘ General Goethals, who was presented in a few highly portant work. I appealed to the House of Represen- 
. pimentary words by Judge Gary, was enthusiasti- tatives committee on appropriations, which is now dis 
. y cheered and applauded by the 800 banqueters. He cussing the matter. It has promised that in ten days 
» -_ or two weeks I shall get the money. I had another 
mn a r a sort of selective draft, I have again been talk with Mr. Farrell and, depending on the promises 
. Alle o the Government service. I am not a ship- which he made, I believe that I can say that we can 
o alae it for some reason which I do not know I build 3,000,000 tons of ships in 18 months. Having 
- Ave n asked to help in building ships and when I_ in mind that, as these ships should ultimately go into 
take up this work I found that it had the merchant marine service, if they escape the sub- 
nd inned to build one thousand 3000-ton wooden marines, they should be built of steel as much as pos- 
a \8 months. Contracts have been promised in sible, I want the members of the American Iron and 
om , ections, but when I looked for specifications there Steel Institute to get back of Mr. Farrell and assist 
ore ‘ere none. When it is realized that birds are now him in this undertaking. We must speed up construc- 
‘ nesting trees which it was expected would go into tion on ships now building. Shipyards must lay no 


of ships which must have at least 10% more tonnage except for us. We shall need the co- 
e capable of being speeded up to 11 knots, operation of structural material manufacturers and of 





. sness of the undertaking was apparent. the fabricators to help us to lay down a fabricated ship 
- = With this condition confronting us, I came over’ rather than a constructed ship. We shall need the help 
‘on N rk and had a talk with President Farrell of of makers of machinery, of anchors, chains and cables— 
‘tf 7 | States Steel Corporation, and asked him of everything that goes into the building of a ship. 
f ae would not be possible to obtain steel for the Lloyd George has said this war will be won by the 
— the boats that we need. He said that the nations that have the ships, and if he is right, every- 
the “am be furnished. Then I went back to Wash- body who helps in building ships is helping to terminate 
all — ere it had been decided to provide $50,000,- this war.” ) ee 
% building of ships by the selling of Panama The scene at the conclusion of General Goethals’s 


, but no effort had been made to sell the address was one of great enthusiasm, as men stood 
money is necessary in shipbuilding as in and waved handkerchiefs and cheered. 
Boards I have always regarded as long, “T announced some time ago,” said Judge Gary, 
wooden (laughter and applause). I be- “that the Steel Corporation and its subsidiaries would 
solute authority in carrying out any im- do everything in their power to assist the Government 
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[ feel that all other iron and steel manufacturers will 
do likewise. I should like to have all who are deter- 
mined so to do to rise.” The response was unanimous, 


Marcel Knecht’s Response 


Mr. Knecht spoke of the tremendous value of iron 
ore deposits in the Lorraine district and other parts of 
France now in possession of the Germans. He said 
that one of the causes of the war was Germany’s deter- 
mination to gain the ore 
France. “Most fortunately,” he said, “France in its 
great struggle after the ore districts had been invaded 
had tne help of the United States and iron ore from 
Duluth was converted into the which made it 


possession of deposits of 


steel 
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possible to win the battles of the Marne an 
He said the United States had, however, 
than its steel, for it had given its heart to 
of liberty and justice, and he paid an eloqu: 
to the women who had gone to France and 
nurses. In conclusion he declared that the rn 
as loyal as steel and that one great result of t} 
conflict would be that France and the Unit 
would come to know each other better. 

The speech of Chairman John A. Toppin 
Republic Iron & Steel Company, was an able 
of the present conditions as affected by the 
proposed a definite, constructive program of 
period and of later times. 


Chairman Topping’s Constructive Program 


Mr. Topping’s subject was “Co-operation and the 
Mobilization of Public Sentiment.” He said that co 
operation is the solution of most of our national and 
business problems and has been adopted as a principle 
by the leading nations of the world. Reference was 
made of the recent announcement of A. Bonar Law in 
the House of Commons that preferential tariffs had 
been agreed to as a policy by Great Britain and her 
colonies. Mr. Topping also said that England has 
closely followed Germany in the policy of encouraging 
capital combinations for trade, even to the extent of 
assisting such combinations by Government loans where 
necessary. Germany proposes not only to continue her 
past co-operative methods but also to extend her syndi- 
cate operations in the future beyond a mere control of 
sales, her war experience showing that purchases can 
also be syndicated to advantage. 

“No doubt,” said Mr. Topping, “the objection will 
be raised that the European brand of co-operation is 
socialistic; but this objection, in my opinion, is senti- 
mental rather than practical, particularly if by the ap- 
plication of co-operation we can advance the general 
welfare of our country. Furthermore, is not evolution 
by experience preferable to revolution by force; and 
does not the co-operative experience of the world justify 
setting aside former convictions born of other condi- 
tions?” 

In conclusion, Mr. Topping spoke as follows: 

“The mobilization of public sentiment by educational 
processes, however, takes time and we should not delay 
our efforts to ‘Wake up America’ to the problems of 
peace and to emphasize the necessity for co-operation. 
To make this accomplishment practical and possible, 
constructive legislation of somewhat the following char- 
acter seems necessary: 

Proposed Legislation 

“First, amendments to the Sherman Anti-Trust Act 
to legalize price co-operation, subject possibly to govern- 
ment regulation, to become effective after the war, so 
as to prevent disorderly liquidation of commodity values 
during the reconstruction period, to stabilize values 
thereafter and for the protection of the general public. 

“Second, revision upwards of the tariff where 
necessary to protect home trade against unfair foreign 
competition; preferential tariff rates, however, to ob- 
tain wherever reciprocal trade agreements can be made 
to our advantage. 

“Third, a thorough overhauling of our marine laws 
and the enactment of such amendments as will justify 
and encourage capital to permanently become interested 
in the operation of over-seas shipping. If proper pro- 
tection cannot be given capital to justify it engaging in 
over-seas shipping and to successfully compete with 
foreign ships without subsidy, then, in that event, we 
should subsidize American shipping. 

“The method I would suggest for promoting the 
necessary preliminary campaign of education for the 
mobilization of public sentiment favorable to this legis- 
lative program would be co-operative publicity, which 
power is now generally recognized and recently was em- 
ployed by the Academy of Political Science in calling 
a national conference of our leading citizens to publicly 
discuss and publish ways and means for improving our 
foreign relations, the object being not only to promote 
our diplomatic relations, but to extend our foreign 


commerce. Unfortunately, there are not many business 
men who are willing to devote their time to publi 
affairs. But does not urgent necessity call for patrioti 
service in this direction? The Iron and Steel Institute 
Bulletin as a publicity instrument could be made usefy 
in many ways to assist in this work without sacrificing 
its general functions, and thus more completely justify 
its publication, without being subject to adverse polit 

cal criticism. 

“T am thoroughly convinced that no executive or 
business man, particularly those who are directing the 
affairs of public corporations, will hereafter fully 
measure up to his executive or public responsibilities 
who does not give these questions his most careful 
thought, and who is not also willing to devote at least 
part of his time to public service. Edward N 
Hurley, former chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, stated not long since that what business needed 
was constructive statesmanship. As to the truth of 
this, there may be great difference of opinion, but that 
the country’s affairs have suffered from lack of con- 
structive statesmanship there can be no difference of 
opinion, and business organizations should drive home 
this thought to the public mind in the most emphatic 
manner. 


Politics and Business 


“In a recent discussion of this subject that I had 
with a prominent Senator, he admitted that one of the 
great difficulties confronting the nation is that real 
politics and real business are not well acquainted; that 
neither fully understands the principles or the motive 
power that is driving the other side. Relative to this 
subject, the editor of one of the prominent magazines 
also said to me that education must be made to include 
a more serious study of the relations of law-making 
and business; that business men should co-operate with 
newspapers in giving publicity to matters of public in- 
terest, and thus help educate the politician to business 
needs. Another editor of a leading trade paper stated 
that there should be co-operation among trade journals 
on editorial policy in support of general business prop 
ganda. Even Washington, as has been recently re 
marked, now recognizes the value of co-operation, an¢ 
of a ‘Gary dinner’ when it is desirable to mark prices 
down. There is no doubt, I think, that the educationa’ 
influences of co-operation for war, considered in om 
nection with the Government’s approval of the principle 
of co-operation for the promotion of export trade, W" 
finally result in the approval of this principle for th 
regulation of general business operations. At least, 
we have made a start in this direction, for now, a5 
of the Allies, we are fully committed to co-operation for 
war. And will we not be automatically committed ' 
the general scheme of co-operation after the war 4 ® 
necessary condition to terms of peace? 

“I would therefore urge upon all of you to ‘spe 
act and serve together’ in the work of mobilizing pub“ 
sentiment for co-operation, for the prevention of was 
for the conservation of our natural resources, for pe 
encouragement of thrift, and for the general promotion 
of the public welfare. Let me also urge upon you “ 
enlist for this service now, begin your campaig? * 
home, educate your local chamber of commerce our 
business needs, urge the co-operation of your loc 


rees, B 
press, and also endeavor to educate your employees 
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ployers now do, by the distribution of leaflets 
nent subjects through the pay envelope, or by 
ibution of other literature, to the viewpoint 
ir interest is their interest. Furthermore, we 
mpress upon our representatives in both the 
d Senate that their co-operation in this genera] 
work will hereafter be considered by their con 
as part of their official obligation. As a pre 
step toward educating the employee of foreign 
the fundamentals of citizenship, we should also 
active support to the Americanization moves 
o-operating with the Y. M. C. A. and your 
irds of education. As evidence of the practical 
of this co-operative work, the Youngstown, 
nericanization Committee reports that 144 fo 
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elgners, representing 16 


different nationalities, were 
graduated during this month into full citizenship after 


passing all the educational tests required 

“As both ‘big and little business’ are loyally support 
ing the government in times of war, ‘big and littk 
business’ should demand loyal support by the govern 
ment in times of peace, for only by co-operation can 


we completely co-ordinate our working forces for the 


protection and advancement of the nation during either 
war or peace. The Honorable Charles E. Hughes sums 
up our national situation in these words: ‘We have 
got the basis for success; what we now need is the 


motive power ol inswerving loyalty and consciousness 
dominant 


ovalty to the United States.’” 


of national unity which will fill us with a 


ense of patriot 


Mr. Perkins and Others Respond 


rge W. Perkins, of New York, spoke of the 
the Future.” He dwelt upon the necessity of 
ted States adopting a broader policy in reor 


ganizing its business, if it is to take the leading place 


the nations of the earth after the war. He 
* the action of Germany in discarding the idea 
nse competition at about the time the United 
States Congress passed the Sherman law. He said 
iness men themselves were largely to blame for 
ilure of legislation to meet conditions properly. 
ie gave some illustrations of the ignorance of men of 
as to public affairs and urged greater activity 
on the part of manufacturers. He also dis- 

various phases of the food question. 
Willis L. King, vice-president Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Company, was called upon by Judge Gary to say 
few words in regard to James H. Hoyt, Cleveland, 


whose death occurred a few months ago. Mr. King 
e with deep feeling of Mr. Hoyt, as one who was 
greatly beloved by members of the institute, a man 


ndliness, of wit and of wisdom, who had done well 
part. He asked that the banqueters rise and stand 
moment in silence as a tribute to Mr. Hoyt, which 
lone. 
Knox Taylor, president Taylor-Wharton Iron & 
el Company, High Bridge, N. J., heartily indorsed 
lea of co-operation, which he said was needed more 
ever before in order to insure the success of the 
e Allies. “The small companies are not afraid 
the big ones,” said Mr. Taylor. “We have not seen 
great corporations abuse their power. If we had, 
ld have set up a mighty how! and we would 
een heard. But now when we have no complaint 
e, our voices in favor of co-operation should be 
Big men are needed no less than big companies.” 
closing Mr. Taylor very earnestly indorsed what 


N+ 


Mr. Topping had said about co-operation with the 
Y. M. C. A., which he said was doing a wonderful work 
not only in camp but in the industry of the country 
in bringing about better relations of employers and 
employees. 

Harry G. Stoddard of the Wyman-Gordon Company, 
Worcester, Mass., delivered one of the best short 
speeches of the evening. He told how, some 16 years 
ago, when a young man, he was forcibly impressed by 
the idea of co-operation as advocated by Judge Gary 
at a time when it was not popular. The eleventh com 
mandment, “Love ye one another,” had been impressed 
upon business men and the idea of service and responsi 
bility had been given prominence, causing a marked im 
provement in the relations of business men to each 
other and to the public. He spoke of the quick response 
of manufacturers to the call of the Government and 
predicted that a continuation of the work which they 
are doing would result in the recognition after the war 
of the dignity and rights of business, as well as during 
the war. 

R. B. Carnahan, Jr., vice-president American Rolling 
Mill Company, Middletown, Ohio, and Emil Gathman 
of the Gathman Engineering Company, Baltimore, also 
made addresses heartily indorsing the idea of co-opera 
tion of manufacturers 

Judge Gary, in concluding the banquet, said: “This 
has been the greatest day in the history of the insti 
tute. As we do better and are better we shall be 
greater.” The evening was concluded by the singing 
of the “Marseillaise” and the “Star-Spangled Banner.’ 
The elaborate decoration, in the colors of the United 
States and its Allies, of the grand ballroom of the 
Waldorf-Astoria, in which the banquet was held, and 
the singing of patriotic songs throughout the evening 
were prominent features 


Judge Gary on Business Conditions 


ige Gary, in the formal address delivered at the 
: of the institute Friday morning, discussed con- 
onnected with the great war, but did not refer, 
been his custom for a number of years, to 
usiness conditions. In a few introductory re- 
however, he discussed business as it is to-day 
ikely to be during the next year or two. He 
poke, however, of the institute and said that the 
is to be congratulated upon having such an 
ation. “The meetings,” said Judge Gary, “are 
arger and more interesting from year to year. 
rigimal program has been somewhat modified; 
was intended in the beginning to make the 
to a large extent a business organization. The 
business functions have been somewhat subordi- 
the scientific. We have, however, no cause 
plaint and there is no reason to feel that the 
“'Sinal intention of the institute will not be virtually 
effect. 
“feel that discussions of business conditions 
more or less disregarded in the presence of 
issues that are before the world. We are 
ied that business conditions are extraordinarily 
ne demand for our products is great and the 


vy 





prices offered and made by consumers are larger than 
they have been for many years. The prospects in the 
near future and as far as we can see are excellent 
There is, of course, some anxiety, but we should re 
member that notwithstanding all the drain which will 
be made upon us in the prosecution of the war, im- 
mense amounts of money will be spent here by foreign 
nations, and there will be a larger volume of cash 
and cash assets than this or any other country has 
ever witnessed. With fair management, the outlook 
is that prosperity will continue for at least a year and 
perhaps longer, and we have reason for looking hope- 
fully into the future.” Following these preliminary re- 
marks and also the formal address published elsewhere 
in this issue, Judge Gary said that he was glad to know 
that the program provided for informal discussions of 
his address under the five-minute rule. He said he 


would be happy to hear from any one who wished to 
speak. 

Robert Hobson, vice-president and general manager 
Steel Company of Canada, Hamilton, Ont., brought 
greetings from the Dominion. “The last time I ad- 
dressed a meeting of the institute,” said Mr. Hobson, 
“I was very careful not to say anything that might 
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offend any member. Now I come to greet you as gathering information on the subject, and M rk 

brothers in arms. Canada, with a population of 8,000, gave a brief summary of what this comm 

000 people, has already sent 400,000 men across the learned. The experience of Great Britain 

ocean, and of that number 88,000 have been killed or drawn upon and in the statement emphasis 

wounded or are missing. We are about to adopt con- upon the desirability of uniform procedure. | 

scription and send another hundred thousand, and per- sidered highly desirable that employers wait 

haps more than that, to the battlefields. We feel light on this subject before announcing to ¢ 

cheered and encouraged because the great American spective communities what they will do in ma 

republic has entered the great struggle for freedom and lowances to employees who enlist. The expe: 

liberty.” Great Britain shows that a government a 

Mr. Hobson was heartily applauded and Judge Gary should be the basis and that what is done in t 

then asked if there were any others who wished to should be by means of a popular fund open t r 

speak. No one responded, and he said “All who would subscription. In Great Britain employers set 

like to speak if they thought they could do justice to deal liberally with their employees who were c 

themselves and the great events of the time, will please the colors, and in many cases the burden was bo 9 

rise.” The members rose en masse and Judge Gary most to the point of financial distress. It is co; red 

accepted the action as an expression of patriotism and the part of wisdom for the United States to act 

enthusiasm. The reading of papers was then begun. matter in the light of the experience of Great B 
Allowances to Enlisting Employees There a government allowance was made and it now 
: , oars - oe proposed to increase this. The Chamber of Commerc: 


E. A. S. Clarke, president Lackawanna Steel Com- 
pany, took a few moments at the opening of the after- 
noon session to present the matter of the provision 
which should be made for the care of dependents of 
employees who go to the front. A committee of the 


Chamber of Commerce of the United States has been 


Judge Gary on 


Judge Gary, in his formal address at the session 
Friday morning, said: 


The people of the United States constitute a peace- 
loving nation. They abhor war and would go, have gone, 
great lengths to avoid it. They are considerate, reason- 
able and forbearing. They are not envious of their na- 
tional neighbors. They neither seek nor desire anything 
that belongs to any other country. If they had an ad- 
vantage over other nations, in any department of 
human endeavor, they would not unjustly profit by it. 
Their ambition is to cultivate good will and friendship 
and their hope is to avoid enmities. Their consistent 
purpose and effort have been to occupy an independent 
position among nations, unentangled and uncompli- 
cated with alliances or associations that might inter- 
rupt the policy of aiding and never antagonizing others. 

These observations are based on history. The record 
has been written and cannot be changed by any who 
may impugn the motives or conduct of our people. Such 
a citizenship when driven to self-defense by a barbarous 
despotism is apt to be the most terrible, even though 
civilized and human in its combativeness. This country 
is largely made up of men and women, who came here 
to live in peace and tranquillity, or the descendants of 
such; they wish to progress and prosper as the result 
of privileges which the exclusion of war always permits. 
The great majority, if not the total, of our inhabitants 
appreciate what our republic, with its protective insti- 
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ALL SHOULD BE WILLING TO 
SACRIFICE 


The task which confronts the country 
is not confined to the army and navy, 
although they will be entitled to the 
larger part of the credit and glory if we 
succeed. They offer their bodies as a 
sacrifice, and they must have the un- 
divided, unqualified support of all out- 
side their ranks. The time, money 
and prayers of all civilians must be 
given for the soldiers. They bear the 
brunt; they are the shield for our 
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defense. This is our land and the flag 
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safety. All of us are fighting in self- z 


is ours.—Judge Gary's Address. S 


committee pointed out the bad effects on the me: 
front of the often widely differing allowances mad 
employing companies. Mr. Clarke urged that th , 
bers of the institute wait for the further development 
of a uniform plan for the handling of this matter jy 
the United States. 


War Conditions 


tutions and manifold opportunities, means to ever 
citizen; and with noble impulses they will in ever) 
emergency rally around and follow the Stars and 
Stripes, their emblem of honor, of liberty and of 
justice. 

We did not desire, we persistently and consistently 
sought to avoid, trouble with Germany and her allies. 
We had always been the true friends of the Teutons 
until the ruling powers, for reasons not comprehended 
by us, forced us into the position of self-defense. We 
believed, as indeed it was admitted by the invaders, that 
they were reckless, lawless and cruel in their treatment 
of their neutral and unoffending neighbors, but as a 
nation we refrained from interference or even criticism 
As human beings we suffered intensely as we learned 
of the outrages perpetrated upon the innocent victims 
of force and brutality; and still our nation, not for lack 
of sympathy, but rather on legal grounds, stood aloof 
We were neither indifferent nor selfish, but our Presi- 
dent, after full and careful consideration of all the facts 
and the construction of the rules of international law 
as determined by the best legal talent, decided he was 
obligated to remain silent and inactive. For 
think his conclusions were warranted. 

Even after the Central Powers trespassed upon the 
well established rights of the persons and property o! 
individual American citizens, our Government was 
patient and unmoved to action, accepting the excuses 
and promises of the aggressors. As a nation we ex- 
ercised more restraint than any large and power! 
people ever before practised under provocation © 
great. Our chief executive indulged the hope for long 
and weary and suffering days that our entry into the 
pending war might be avoided. The wish was father 
the thought; and this sentiment filled the minds of the 
majority of the people of the United States. 

At last war was forced upon us. The President was 
compelled to conclude that we were intentionally at 
tacked, that the honor and integrity of our country 
could no longer be maintained unless the gage of battle 
was accepted; and in this decision he was supported °Y 
the whole country. His clear, powerful, convincing #5° 
eloquent statement of the case and impeachment of the 
enemy will stand out in history as one of the greats 
official declarations and also as fully justified by “* 
existing facts and circumstances. 


A Colossal Undertaking 


But we have entered upon a colossal undertasint 
justified only by the necessities of the case and on “™ 
highest moral grounds. It is doubtful if any of us 
realizes the strength of the enemy, even though ¥° 
know his grim determination. His numbers, his P' 
paredness, resources, devices, creative ability, methods, 
protective barriers, means of rapid mobilization ane 
transfer of troops and supplies, are further advance 
in effectiveness than any other army or armies — 
ever been. This concentration and perfection of * 
utilities of military strength should not be under’ 


one, 


















f steady, active and studious, though secret, 
have brought about the creation of a giant, 
il, remorseless, conscienceless; and up to the 

this kind of a government, armed to this ex- 
ems to have an abiding conviction that it can 

e all opposition and sooner or later pursue a 
aggression and conquest. 


tight Makes Might vs. Might Makes Right 


yet, the Allies possess an element of strength 
reciated—if it could under any circumstances be 
»od—by those who are in control of the armies 
entral Powers. The Allies are contending that 
ikes might; their enemies that might makes 
We are of the opinion that we possess a weapon 
st prove all powerful. With this as the founda- 
| inspiration of our armies they are better able 
ize all the forces at their command. It will re- 
me, skill, numbers, sacrifices and large sums of 
but nothing that we do not possess in abund- 
For the reason that we are right and the enemy 
ng, we shall probably see other nations of 
h and importance, now neutral in attitude, join 
\jlies, if the war shall be protracted. Some or all 
South and Central American republics, China, 
Spain, Seandinavia, Holland and Switzerland ought to 
and probably will before the Central Powers 
wed to accomplish what they attempt. These 
s could not afferd to permit their people to be- 
ibject to the dominance of a nation which con- 
yrce as the only consideration for aggression 
pansion. 

With the unprecedented and increasing wealth and 
resources of the United States she is able to 
naterially in providing the financial necessities 
iipping multitudes of soldiers from other coun- 
nd, if necessary, all these must be mobilized in 
nse of a common and righteous cause. And as 
iipment, the brains of the Allies, ourselves in- 
ed, will in time be sufficient to match and over- 
the best talent that is possessed by our ad- 
‘ies after many years of constant thought and 
\mong other things it is conceivable that if the 
had the best and most effective types of aircraft, 
nbering those of the other side five or ten to one, 
ild obtain and hold control of the air and in this 
lestroy the productive works, transports of troops 
supplies, storage warehouses and other facilities 
for offensive and defensive warfare of the enemy, and 
materially increase the advantage now held by rea- 
‘numbers and resources. We may be sure our 
are giving due consideration to all the possibil- 

: jor improved machines and methods. 
(he pecuniary burdens to be imposed upon us will be 
great. We knew in advance such would be the 
We must pay the enormous cost of mobilizing, 
ng, supplying and moving our own armies; and 
advance money and provide supplies to our 
\lles in accordance with their necessities and our re- 
We could not decline if we were disposed, for 
re now fighting our battles and we are, with them, 
the whole burden. We must never falter nor 
our steps. Wherever or whenever the end is we 
t press forward with all our strength, might, minds 
The more vigorously we proceed within the 
f intelligence, the sooner will the end be reached. 





Equitable Distribution of Tax Burdens 


' e of us are complaining or criticizing because 
‘he enormous taxes that are likely to be imposed. 
apt to consider ourselves as opposed by the 
“fisiative or executive departments of the Government, 
- y were partisans, seeking to punish or at least 
ni treat the private individual. We do ourselves an 
y e by harboring such thoughts. We can rightfully 
i , at the burden of taxation be equitably distrib- 
e “ec; that all the people, after exempting the necessities 
hall be compelled to contribute; and that there 
e ona no waste or extravagance in making expendi- 
are axes ought to be levied and distributed, if pos- 
as to avoid clogging the channels of business 
y. All this we may properly demand. Equit- 
y, on ribution is fair and reasonable, and it makes 
e _ arily interested in the subject, including both 
tion and the expenditure of the taxes levied. 
n this would tend to create classes—the worst 
any country. 
s the time to unite the whole country in a com- 
se. The soldiers are on a level, as they ought to 
; others should be on a level. Classes should be 
«' ‘ed and also politics, localities and religious 
ue s during war times at least. Opportunity 
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should be open to all; governmental burdens should be 
borne by all. With such an administration of govern- 
mental affairs we should be satisfied, however severe the 
drafts which are made upon us or upon the larger in- 
terests which we represent. 

I lately spent a few days in Washington, and it was 
my privilege to meet a number of men who in legislative 
halls or executive departments are serving their coun 
try; and it is certain that all are actuated by the mo 
tive to fairly represent and protect the best interests of 
the country and all the people. Individuals are not in 
fluenced by politics. There are and will be differences 
of opinion concerning the various questions presented, 
as a matter of course, but these will be adjusted and the 
legislation finally passed will represent an honest en- 
deavor to do what is proper. 


Government is Co-operating With Business 


You have heard some criticism concerning the con- 
duct of the Government’s business affairs. It has been 
said that confusion or at least lack of system or co- 
operation sometimes appears; but it must be remem- 
bered that there has been suddenly thrust upon the Gov- 
ernment officials an enormous amount of business, ex- 
traordinary in volume and character, and the strength 
and capacity of all are taxed to the utmost and often 
beyond physical endurance. Besides, rules of law or of 
departments established to fit other conditions some- 
times appear and prevent the exercise of judgment 
which would bring better results if more latitude were 
permitted. Officials in Washington are entitled to credit 
and praise for their management under existing cir- 
cumstances, and so far I believe there is no just ground 
for severe criticism. 

And then there is a disposition on the part of Gov- 
ernment officials to co-operate with the business men in 
promoting the welfare of the country. This is what all 
of us have desired and advocated, and now we will 
probably have as much opportunity in this direction as 
we have ever desired. Just what will be the result in 
all the ramifications of the business involved remains 
to be seen. To the extent that the directors of this in- 
stitute have been personally connected with these mat- 
ters they have been well satisfied, except perhaps as to 
some of the prices in question. 

B. M. Baruch, chairman of Committee on Raw 
Materials, Minerals and Metals of the Advisory Com 
mission of the Council of National Defense, writing for 
himself and the Secretary of War, and also represent- 
ing the Secretary of the Navy, requested your presi 
dent to act as chairman and to appoint other members 
of a Committee on Steel and Steel Products, to co-oper 
ate with the Government; whereupon the matter was 
brought before the directors of this institute and such 
a committee was designated, consisting of the follow- 
ing: Elbert H. Gary, chairman; James A. Farrell, 
vice-chairman; James A. Burden, E. A. S. Clarke, Alva 
C. Dinkey, Willis L. King, Charles M. Schwab, John 
A. Topping. 

The General Committee has appointed sub-commit- 
tees as follows: 

For Ascertaining Capacities and Supervising Allot- 


SOT HOT ATNTI ET 


WHAT WE ARE FIGHTING FOR | 
IN THIS WAR 

What are we fighting for? This 
question is asked and answered, in one 
form or another, by millions of people. 
I give an answer that seers to me to 
underlie all others: We are fighting to 
firmly establish and permanently main- 
tain a basis whereby every interna- 
tional question in dispute must be de- 
termined in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of justice. 

To bring this about, other questions 
which are obvious must be deter- 
mined; but if the above mentioned 
basis is secured everything else neces- 
sary will have been or will be disposed : 
of.—Judge Gary's Address. ' 
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ments of Orders to Manufacturers: James A. Farrell, 
KE. A. §. Clarke, J. A. Topping, E. H, Gary, ex officio. 
On Alloys: J. A. Farrell, E. A. S. Clarke, A. A. 
Fowler, E. G. Grace, E. J. Lavino, E. H. Gary, ex-officio, 
On Iron Ore, Pig Iron and Transportation: H. G. 
Dalton, Frank Richards, Harry Coulby, George T. 
Dyer, W. T. Shepard, A. H. Woodward, Leonard 
Peckitt, Frank Billings, Amasa Mather, secretary. 


On Sheet Steel: W. S. Horner, Charles Hadley, 
Walter Carroll. 
On Scrap Iron and Steel: Eli Joseph, Samuel 


Deutsch, Vernon Phillips, Joseph Michaels. 

On Pig Tin: John Hughes, E. R. Crawford, Edwin 
Groves. 

On Tin Plate: 


J. I. Andrews, E. R. Crawford, E. T. 


Weir. 
On Tubular Goods: James A. Campbell, chairman. 
The committees meet regularly and are devoting 


much time to the work involved. 

They have, with other work, been engaged in mo- 
bilizing the resources of the different producers of steel, 
such as the Government requires for its purposes, and 
the statistics are in the possession of the Secretary of 
the Institute. 


THE IRON 
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The Secretary of the Navy submitted a pr. 
1917 for plates, structural shapes and bars 
ships, and after considerable negotiation, 
were closed in behalf of the producers on th; 
$2.90 for plates and $2.50 for structural s} 
bars. We were of the opinion that in view o 
costs and other conditions we should receiy 
prices, but in the spirit I have referred to th« 
tion of the Government was accepted. As cost 
duction are advancing on account of increases j 
taxes, prices of certain raw materials, etc., 
pected the Government will be willing to in 
purchasing prices accordingly. 


Iron and Steel Fraternity Patriotic 


The Iron and Steel fraternity, represented 
Institute, will be actuated by the highest conce; 
patriotic duty with respect to the requirement 
Government. We will cheerfully bear our full 
the load which must be carried until there is rea 
complete triumph over the hosts of agg 
desperate and inhuman autocracy. Personal int: 
will yield to the necessities of the country we | 


Papers Presented at the Sessions 


“Recent Installations of Large Turbo Generators,” a 
voluminous and important paper, was presented at the 
ineer General 


9 
D. S. 


morning session by Richard H, Rice, en 
Electric Company, West Lynn, Mass. 

advisory engineer Babcock & Wilcox Company, 
discussion of the paper, emphasizing Mr. Rice’s impor 
tant work in this field. The discussion by Alexande1 
Dow, president Detroit Edison Company, Detroit, Mich., 
Hirshfeld, chief of the research de 


Jacobus, 


read a 


was read by C. F. 
partment. Some interesting data as to the recent costs 
of a steam turbine station, especially as affected by the 
rising cost of coal, were presented. The paper by Mr. 
Rice and the discussions will have further notice in TH! 
IRON AGE in a subsequent issue, 

An unusually valuable paper, of a 
well as a practical nature, was that of President R. P. 
Lamont, American Steel Chicago, Ill, a 
large part of which is published elsewhere in this issue 
R. F. Flintermann, president Michigan Steel Castings 
Company, Detroit, discussed the paper informally, stat 
ing some of the difficulties in making castings by the 
crucible and converter processes and giving his reasons 
for adopting the electric process. He also presented 
some of the advantages of his “reversed duplexing” 
process, in which he supplements a basic electric fur 
nace with an acid electric furnace. These points were 
more fully covered in his paper published in THE IRON 
AGE, May 10, 1917. 

A discussion of Mr. Lamont’s paper was furnished by 
S. P. Bush, president Buckeye Steel Casting Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, which was not read. It was substan 
tially as follows: 


historical as 


Foundries, 


Mr. Bush’s Discussion 


Mr. Lamont has very thoroughly presented the his- 
tory and development of the manufacture of steel cast- 
ings, and has touched also upon their structural and 
economic value. To give a further idea of this value it 
may be pointed out that to-day the truck superstructure 
of freight cars, passenger cars, locomotives and locomo- 
tive truck frames are constructed almost exclusively of 
steel castings; in fact, the practice may be regarded as 
standard. This fact must convey the thought that 
there can no longer be any doubt as to the reliability 
of castings when produced according to practice and 
specifications now prevailing. It may be said, too, that 
castings for these purposes are produced almost ex- 
clusively by the basic process. 

It is true, as Mr. Lamont says, that castings pro- 
duced by the acid process are generally regarded as less 
subject to certain disadvantageous elements, such as 
porosity, but this is not to say that castings made by 
the basic process cannot be produced of equal quality 
in every respect with those made by the acid process. 
As an illustration of this, some years ago when the 
manufacture of large steam turbines was in process of 
development it was thought that the frames or discs 
could not be constructed otherwise than by building up 
with rings, inasmuch as complete freedom from such 
defects as porosity was required; in fact, entire absence 


of any doubt as to the reliability of the structur 
required. The production of these frames or d 
indertaken by one steel castings concern with this 
quirement in view, and in a comparatively short 
these parts were produced by casting to the entire s 
isfaction of the turbine builders. The surfaces had 
be highly finished, to be absolutely free from any su 
face imperfection, and soundness in every particula 
was essential. 

To-day these parts are produced by no other method 
than by casting, and quite as often by the basic process 
as by the acid. 

As to the structural value of steel castings, it 
only necessary to point out that such a structure as a 
car or locomotive truck must necessarily be greatly im 
proved by the great reduction in the number of parts 
required to make a complete structure. Further thar 
this, the casting has a great advantage in effecting a 
reduction in weight varying from 20 to 50 per cent, 
which advantage, of course, is reflected in reduction 


costs. 


Question of Annealing 


lor the purposes above set forth, the effect o1 
reduction of cost must necessarily have been very con 
siderable. Mr, Lamont has spoken of removing interna 
stresses, and in this connection it may be interesting t 
point out that in the case of such a piece as a locomotiv' 
driving frame it is generally conceded that as co! 
pared with a forging, the chances of internal stress 
remaining in the structure after finishing are generall) 
regarded as considerably less. Of course, casting lends 
itself particularly to the production of irregular shapes 
The term annealing as applied to castings is ofter 
misnomer. In most cases the annealing process }s 
nothing more than a heat-treating process by which the 
structure of the steel is changed. Sometimes, however 
the process includes not only changing the structure } 
the steel, but of removing internal stresses and of 
creasing ductility. 

It is yet something of a question whether a casting 
cannot be produced which with proper heat treatment 
alone will not closely approximate a forging in physica 
quality. 

Undoubtedly there are possibilities in the art tat 
are yet capable of much development, and it does ne 
seem at this time out of the way to predict that n 
that is now required in the way of forged materia! © 
in the not far distant future be produced by casting 


Afternoon Session 


+ne 


At the afternoon session, which was opened dy “ 
singing of the “Star Spangled Banner,” an admirable 
paper on “The Relative Merits of Forming Stee! ° 
Pressing, Hammering or Rolling” was read by /° 
Lyman Cox, engineer Midvale Steel Company, Phula- } 
delphia, which will be published in a later issue of T# 

Iron AGE. “Surgical Discoveries of the War and Thee 
Application to Industrial Accidents, Humanitarian * 
Economic Features” was the subject of a paper °Y° 


y*94° ° . “ao enecl Steel 
William O’Neill Sherman, chief surgeon Car ea “ed 
Ss 10WE 








Company, Pittsburgh. Lantern slides which 4 
tment } 


the marvelous progress made in the treatm 
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, and burns by Dr. Alexis Carrel and Dr. H. D. 
Dak orking in their Compiegne hospital under the 
aust of the Rockefeller Foundation, accompanied 
che ig of Dr. Sherman’s paper, which made a pro- 
oe pression en all present. “The Chemical Reac- 
Bene iron Smelting” was the subject of a paper by 
Walt Mathesius, superintendent blast furnaces, IIli- 

; | Company, South Chicago, Ill. It was dis- 

ssed by H. P. Howland, superintendent blast furnaces 
Wis n Steel Company, South Chicago, III. 


NEW ORGANIZATION CREATED 


The Society of Industrial Engineers Launched at 
Chicago Meeting 


\t a meeting held in Chicago, May 26, following the 

national conference of the Western Efficiency 
Society of Industrial Engineers was 
The meeting of organization was presided 
Willard E. Hotchkiss, dean of the Northwestern 
ty School of Commerce, Chicago. The objects 
w organization are to provide a vehicle whereby 
minds can be enlisted to aid the Government in 
nt hour of need; and whereby the best minds, 
together, can promote efficiency and industrial 


S tt the 


ement 


Seven classes of membership were created. These 
ide patrons, life members, industrial engineers, pro- 
fessional technical engineers and accountants, managing 
of companies, educators, writers and stu- 
\ patron will pay $100; all others, except stu- 
ts, $25 initiation fee and $10 dues, while the dues of 
will be $5, with an initiation fee of $10. 
Charles B. Going, who for twenty years was editor 
Engineering Magazine, was elected professional 
Mr. Going made an address in which he said 
t only is this country facing a graver situation 
before, but that the conditions which pre- 
or to the war will never be restored. In 
re the human factor must be given more con- 
and employees must abandon tactics which 
rht discredit upon them. 


students 


Committee Appointments 

mmittees were appointed as follows: 
zation: I. A. Berndt, F. M. Simons and A. B. 
Chicago; Harrington Emerson, New York, and 

ike, Philadelphia. 
rship: C. E. Knoeppel, New York; F. B. Gil 
dence, R. I.; Charles Day, Philadelphia, and 
VS rd and H. T. Kessler, Chicago. 

titution: Willard E. Hotchkiss, Chicago, chair- 
Russell Bond, New York; H. P. Porter, De- 
S. Kimball, Ithaca, N. Y., and Mark Cresap, 


H. T. Kessler, S. T. A. Loftis, E. L. Ryer- 
VR. Bassett, Chicago, and W. H. Greul, Otis Ele 
iny, New York. 
g: H. P. Dutton, S. E. Stout, C. H. Burns, 
Waterman and G. C. Dent, all of Chicago. 


Plan of Organization 


ation committee reported that the mem 
: ect a board of directors, and that the board 

i president, the latter to be the executive 
The president, according to the 
minate directors, who will have the title 
dent, and who will have charge of three 


ation. 





ne ;, known as promotion, advisory and per- 
Je pOrT In addition, a vice-president will be elected 
i . for the president as occasion demands, the 
0 lents not having that power. 

- ; day session the business of organization 
HE , oncluded, and recess was taken until the 
sit minating committee being instructed to 
nd t time on its selection of names for the di- 
. © 











ee e Attendance at Efficiency Conference 
re y , : ~ : , r« => 
f rence of the Western Efficiency Society was 





delegates from all parts of the country, 
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some of the meetings being attended by over 1000 per 
sons. At the opening session, C. E. Knoeppel, repre- 
senting Howard E. Coffin, of the Advisory Committee, 
Council of National Defense, gave an address on “The 
Importance of the Human Factor in Industrial Pre 
paredness.” The conference was opened by H. Thorpe 
Kessler, president of the Western Efficiency Society. At 
the first session, Harrington Emerson gave an address 
on “Stimulating the Management.” On Tuesday evening 
John P. Frey, editor International Molders’ Journal. 
spoke on the topic “Labor’s Viewpoint.” Other topics 
discussed were the training of the coming generation 
of workers and executives; employment problems and 
labor problems. Friday evening, Charles R. Van Hise, 
Ph. D., president University of Wisconsin, gave an ad- 
dress on “Governmental Control of Industries.” Harry 
D. Porter, of the Detroit Executives’ Club, spoke on 
safety first. Frank B. Gilbreth had a paper relating to 
the re-education of cripples to put them on a self-sus 
taining basis. 

At Saturday night session of the Society of Indus 
trial Engineers 15 directors were elected and Charles 
Buxton Going, New York, was chosen chairman, pro 
tem. A meeting of the directors was called for June 
15 at Washington, D, C. 


Metal Branch, National Hardware Association 


The sixth annual meeting of the Metal Branch of 
the National Hardware Association will be held in the 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh 
day, June 1 and 2. 

The program for Friday morning includes an address 
by W. L. Monro, American Window Glass Company, 
on “The General Situation,” and discussions on “The 
Outlook for the Future,” led by W. W. Justice, Jr., 
N. & G. Taylor Company; “Are Prevailing High Prices 
Curtailing Demand and Have Competing Materials 
Had Similar Advances?” led by O. T. Ross, Delphos 
Mfg. Company, and “How Has the Percentage of Profit 
Obtainable Been Affected by Present High Prices?” G 
S. Winders, Van Camp Hardware & Iron Company. 

Discussions continue during the 
session with these topics and leaders: 
facturers Filling Orders as Promptly as Possible?” 
Kk. L. Westwood, Wheeling Metal & Mfg. Company; 
“Effect of Co-operation Between Jobbers and Manufac- 
turers Upon the Future of the Industry,” George W 
Kreer, American Sheet & Tin Plate Company; “What 
Steps Can the Jobber Take to Prevent Customers Can 
celling Contracts?” W. E. Waters, Merchant & Evans 
Company. C. L. Pollock, Apollo Steel Company, will 
deliver an address on Gal 
vanized Sheet Market.” 

\t the buffet upper, Friday evening, 
Col. H. P. Bope, Carnegie Steel Company, will be the 
principal speaker, discussing “Our Present Problems.” 

At the closing session, Friday morning, Alired Mat 
hall, Marshall Brothers & Company, will present “A 


on Friday and Satur 


Friday afternoon 
“Are the Manu 


“Future Conditions of the 


smoker and 


Brief History of the Tin Plate Business in America,” 

and F. QO. Schoedinger will discuss “What Changes i: 
Buying and Selling Are Necessary as a Result of 
Present Conditions?” 


Leases Mine, Buys Furnace 
CHICAGO, May 28.—The Miami Metals 
formerly the Miami Products Company, 


leased the Zimmerman iron mine 


trict, 


{ ompany, 
Chicago, has 
the Iron River dis 
Michigan, and bought a blast furnace at Goshen, 
Va. To operate the latter, which will run on iron, the 
company will organize a subsidiary company under the 
laws of Virginia. The Zimmerman ore will be shipped 
to Goshen. The furnace which the company leases from 
the Iroquois Iron Company will continue on ferroman 
ganese as heretofore. The Miami Metals Company has 
removed to 1500 Tower Building, Chicago 


The Cincinnati offices of the W. F. Davis Machine 
Tool Company will be removed from the Greenwood 
fuilding to the Union Central Life Insurance Building 
H. M. Moore and P. J. Westphal are in charge. 
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LEATHER BELTING 


Considerations in Purchasing for Machine-Shop 
Service 


BY LOUIS W. ARNY* 


A peculiar condition exists in the machine and rail- 
road shops of the country in the purchase and use of 
their leather belting, and it fairly may be said that the 
majority of them are buying and using leather belting 
ofa very inferior character. In some cases this is due 
to a deliberate selection of cheaper grades, but in most 
of them it is due to the ignorance of the purchasing 
authorities, the attraction of lower prices, and the 
delusion that quality can be secured without paying an 
adequate price for it. One of our important railroads 
has said in substance that they find certain second and 
third qualities quite sufficient for their requirements. 

The practice in leather belting in most of these shops 
is based, at least in part, on the study on this subject 
originally formulated by Frederick W. Taylor, and by 
his coadjutor and successor, Carl G. Barth, and these 
men after considerable belting experimentation deter- 


mined upon a tension equivalent to about 70 lb. per 
sq. in. as that giving most satisfactory results. 
It was understood that this tension was much below 


the actual capacity of the belts, but the purpose was to 
adopt a tension that would be such as to reduce to a 
minimum the labor and attention of maintaining it, and 
of securing a long life for the belt, and it was intended 
that by the use of leather belts of high grades, the ut- 
most economy would be attained; this was doubtless the 
result, and Mr. Barth to-day after a good many years 
of experience with this tension, is still insistent that 
good qualities of belting only be used. 


Working Tension Too Low to Measure Quality 


But the use of this low tension, though conducing 
to the economy of operation and the long life of the belt, 
is so low as to make possible, with temporarily successful 
results, the use of much inferior qualities of leather 
belting, and these lower grades, introduced into the 
shops either intentionally, as with the railroad men- 
tioned, or ignorantly through a bad purchase, have been 
sufficient to keep the pulleys in a state of revolution for 
a time, and their subsequent performance has been over- 
looked or forgotten. This is more particularly true 
where there exists so large a gap between the purchas- 
ing and operating departments as is usual with the rail- 
roads. Unless the leather belts supplied fail to do their 
work, the operating department is not inclined to make 
trouble with the purchasing department, shutting their 
eyes to length of life. 

The idea that the cheaper grades of leather belting 
can produce the same economical results as the better 
qualities is just as fallacious as the same thought in 
application to other materials. A good leather belt is 
capable of such a long life under reasonable conditions, 
and real economy is so dependent upon length of life, 
that the use of inferior qualities made from belly and 
shoulder portions of the hide is pure extravagance, and 
yet many of our best shops are filled with the worst 
junk that the leather beltmaker can put together. 


No Accepted Test for Belting 


Leather belting does not lend itself to the mental 
processes of the average purchasing agent. It is a 
specialty which is poorly understood even by those 
most practical in its use. It is not standardized as are 
some other products. It cannot be bought as a standard- 
ized article on price only, and when the purchasing agent 
places his order or his contract with the lowest bidder, 
he gets only and not a particle more quality than he 
pays for. The lowest bidder is always the one least 
qualified to supply the goods desired. The fact that 
the receivers and the operating department are not 
qualified to determine the quality of the goods delivered 
from their appearance or from any tests which they are 


*Secretary Leather Belting Exchange, 


Philadelphia. 


Forest Building, 
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capable of applying is an open invitation or 
a defiance to the lowest bidder to come in and defray, 
them. There will come a time when this condit\», wil] 
be changed, for the leather belting manufactyror 
through the Leather Belting Exchange, in co: 
with the Mellon Institute of Industrial Resea, 
work in an effort to produce specifications t} wil 
really specify, and the results of which may be identified 
on delivery. At this time this is impossible, a 
present variety of specifications for leather }y 
ridiculous because no man can tell on delivery 
the goods comply with them or not. 

There is a large opportunity for the mac} 


railroad shops of the country to make materia] ings 
in their belting experse by the use of better qualities 
It is possible for them to secure a better efficiency fron 


those belts in operation; to reduce the costs 

and maintenance, and to reduce the costs of r 
ment. Leather is a practically indestructible n 

It does not corrode, oxidize, ferment or crysta] 

time produces no effect upon it. There are 

which have carried their loads for 

and even 50 years and are still running, after having 
traveled millions of miles, and this wonderful efficiency 
should be secured for the machine and railroad shops 
But it must be understood that the maximum efficiency 
and length of life can be secured only from use of th 
first quality, and not from the second and third qua 
belts bought because their first cost is smaller. 

There need be little trouble about securing a good 
quality of leather belting for use in these shops if the 
purchasing departments will go about it properly. As 
previously explained, it cannot be bought on specifica- 
tion or price, but there are many reputable manufactur- 
ers whose brands and trademarks can be depended upon 
and a reliance upon recognized brands, and the payment 
of a sufficient amount of money, will secure the desired 
qualities. 


of belts 


Osterberg Tin Mill to Start 


The American Steel Company, Pittsburgh, M. B 
Kelly president, which acquired possession of the plant 
of the Osterberg Tin Plate Company at Waynesburg, 
Pa., early in the year, has made material 
ments and additions to the plant. There are four hot 
tin mills, three cold mills, four sheet and four pair 
furnaces, a three-arm Mesta pickling machine, six t 
ning stacks, and other complete equipment. The com- 
pany has also bought considerable adjacent land, wh 
it contemplates using for extensions. There is now o! 
the ground a supply of pig tin and palm oil, and th 
company will begin to receive sheet bars in the nea 
future, so that the plant may be put in full operation o! 
June 1 or shortly after. It will have a monthly ca- 
pacity of about 25,000 base boxes of tin plate, and part 
of the product has been sold for July, August and 
September delivery. Hugh Scanon, now with the 
Phillips Sheet & Tin Plate Company, Weirton Works, 
Weirton, W. Va., has resigned, to become general man- 
ager of the Waynesburg mill. 


improve- 


- 


The Charles A. Schieren Company, New York, has 
recently opened branch offices at 72 Congress Street 
West, Detroit; 18 South Broadway, St. Louis; 475 South 
Main Street, Memphis, and 272 Marietta Street, At 
lanta. Branch offices are also maintained by the com 
pany at New Orleans, Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Denver and Seattle, for the sale of its belting 
and leather products, and it has jobber representation 
in all of the principal industrial centers as well. 


The Link-Belt Company, Chicago, has recently had 
printed in colors a portion of President Wilsons 
proclamation, and is circulating it as a hanger. oP! 
may be had on addressing the company’s Chicago p!*”"" 


taken 


Vogt Bros. Mfg. Company, Louisville, Ky., has ™* 
contracts for 600 tons of the triple expansion Gove 
ment engines for merchant vessels, and expec 
take contracts for more shortly. 


to 
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Mild or High-Tension Steel for 


Reinforcing 


question of “High-Tension Versus Mild Steel 
nforecing Concrete” was recently presented be- 


he Society of Engineers (British) by A. W. C. 


n which he advocated the use of steel bars, 
‘ally developed” by cold twisting, for reinforcing 


te. Figures were given of a number of tests 


vhich it was claimed that the effect of twisting 


bars was to increase considerably the ultimate 
th of the bar,.and from this it was argued that 


rulations of the London County Council regard- 
nforced concrete are retrograde, inasmuch as a 
im working stress of 16,000 lb. per sq. in. only 
wed, however high the yield point of the steel 
The author claims that by scrapping previous 
e could save 20 to 25 per cent of the steel now 
ed in constructional reinforced work. 
it would be the effect if all steel employed for 
ed concrete were “physically developed” and 
working stress of 20,000 Ib. per sq. in.? First, 
ndustry would be created requiring labor. The 
abor for the twisting machines would not be 
ind would soon be returned by the extra profit 
ifacturer would get on every ton of steel. The 
physically developed bars was put at 30s. per 
re than the cost of plain round mild steel bars, 
80 tons of the former would be required 
100 tons of the latter, so that to obtain an 
trong structure a substantial economy would 
ted by the employment of physically developed 
[here would also be less weight of steel to 
ind less cost for carriage, while the bars, owing 
r higher buckling resistance, would be less 
to get bent or damaged in transit. 
main points claimed for physically developed 
bon steel bars for reinforced-concrete work are: 


er yield point and ultimate stress, both in tension 


on 


er buckling resistance, which gives greater elas- 
concrete structure. 
working stress of 20,000 lb. per sq. in., giving an 


steel of 20 per cent., compared with a stress of 
sq. in. for mild-steel bars 
ficiency with 20 per cent less steel 
t, owing to less weight of steel being required 
ion of a new industry which would entail further 
of labor 
saved could be used for other purposes, and 
» keep the machinery which has been laid down 
purposes fully employed after the war. 


liscussion was taken part in by a number of 
| engineers, and the main point turned upon 
lacy or otherwise of the London County Coun- 
ilations. It cannot be said that the balance 
m was in favor of the author’s contention, al- 
there are a large number of his twisted bars 
and said to be giving every satisfaction. It 
nted out that the London County Council regu- 
vere framed after consultation with the rep- 
ve engineering institutions, such as the Royal 
f British Architects, the Concrete Institute 
Institution of Civil Engineers, and that they 
lrafted that there is no difficulty in getting 
ed when it is shown that it is essential this 
done. Many arguments, however, were 
forward by structural engineers to show that 
had not yet arrived. 
estion of an alteration in the stresses allowed 
sed for the purpose of structural work is now 
nsideration of the Engineering Standards 
and until a new specification is issued it 
spear from the remarks made that there is 
e likelihood of a general adoption of the au- 
sted bars. 
same time it was generally admitted that 
brought forward in the paper made out a 
further inquiry as to the advantages of the 
bar recommended. One speaker referred to 
ting in the aggregate some £500,000 in which 
have been used with every success and for 
oad the saving in freight has been found to 
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be considerable. At present, however, there is con 


siderable divergence of opinion, with the balance 
against the author. It was stated, for instance, that 
the bar increased the stress in the concrete, the cost 
of which counterbalances the advantage of using the 
twisted bar. Then again, it is felt to be a disadvant- 
age from the consulting engineer’s point of view that 
to adopt the twisted bar would mean having to specify 
one particular firm’s product, and this is felt by most 
consulting engineers to be undesirable. However, the 
author has had a certain amount of success hitherto, 
and the real position is that, whereas he has not yet 
convinced the bulk of structural engineers of the 
soundness of his arguments, he has, on the other hand, 
produced a feeling among them that there may be 
something in them. 


Newport Companies Doubling Capacity 

The Andrews Steel Company and the Newport 
Rolling Mill Company, Newport, Ky., are making addi- 
tions to their plants that when completed will practi 
cally double their present outputs. At the Andrews 
Steel Company’s plant, two 3200-hp. Westinghouse tur- 
bine engines direct. connected to generators are now 
being installed and when these units are in service all 
machinery in both plants will be electrically driven. 

The Newport Rolling Mill Company has let contract 
to the Toledo Bridge & Crane Company for a one-story 
addition to its plant that will be 108 x 160 ft. This 
floor will house three 30 x 38-in. sheet mills and one 
30 x 56-in. sheet mill to be installed by the Wheeling 
Mould & Foundry Company. Later five sheet mills 
will be added to the plant, making a total of 19 mills. 
At the present time the company is operating 10 sheet 
mills. 

The Wheeling Mold & Foundry Company, Wheeling, 
W. Va., has received a contract from the Newport Roll- 
ing Mill Company for three trains of 30-in. and 32-in. 
roughing and finishing mills to include 21 stands. All 
these mills are to have cast-steel housings, and will 
be of the latest design. The contract also calls for 
four cold sheet mills. 


New Central Supply Warehouse for Army 

Negotiations have just been closed whereby the 
Central Supply Warehouse of the United States Army 
will be located at Iron and Thirty-sixth Streets, Chi 
cago, in what is known as the central manufacturing 
district. Largely through the activity of Col. A. D. 
Kniskern, depot quartermaster of the Central Depart- 
ment of the Army, Montgomery Ward & Co. have va- 
cated a five-story structure containing 150,000 sq. ft., 
in which supplies will be stored, and larger offices af- 
forded for the quartermaster’s department. The new 
location is flanked on both sides by the switch tracks 
of the Chicago Junction Railway, and is also accessi- 
ble to the steamship lines using the Chicago River, 
whereas at the old location in Ontario Street, all ship- 
ments were handled by teams. To assist the Govern- 
ment, the National Wool Warehouse & Storage Com- 
pany diverted its consignments to Philadelphia, then 
turned over its warehouse to Montgomery Ward & Co., 
enabling the latter company to place its warehouse 
at the disposal of the Army Department. 


Sued by the French Republic 


Suit has been brought in the Federal Court at In- 
dianapolis by the Republic of France, seeking $46,000 
damages from the Kokomo Steel & Wire Company of 
Kokomo, Ind., for breach of contract. The complaint 
states that the republic, through its authorized agent, 
J. P. Morgan & Co., entered into two contracts with 
the Kokomo company for 3000 tons of barbed wire at 
$2.98 per 100 Ib. and 2000 tons at $2.70; that the com- 
pany failed to deliver on one contract 1,047,774 Ib., 
and on the second about 4,400,000 Ib.; that both con- 
tracts were entered into Aug. 23, 1915, for delivery 
early in 1916, and that in the meantime barbed’ wire 
had advanced in value to $3.98 per 100 Ib., entailing 
a heavy loss to France on the contracts. 


Judicial Decisions 


ABSTRACTED BY A. L. H. STREET 
INJURY CAUSED BY CO-EMPLOYEE’S NEGLIGENCE. 

The rule of law that an employer is not liable for in- 
jury to one workman caused by negligence of a “fellow 
servant,” unless the employer was negligent in retain- 
ing the latter in the face of incompetency or habitual 
carelessness, applies only to employees engaged in the 
same department of the employer’s operations. Hence, 
where an iron works company was engaged in converting 
a sailing vessel into an oil barge, an employee operat- 
ing an oxy-acetylene gas engine on the deck of the vessel 
to furnish gas to workmen in the hold was not a fellow 
servant of a laborer engaged in removing a davit on the 
same deck, as affecting liability of the common employer 
for fatal injury sustained by the engineer through negli- 
gence of the laborer in handling the davit. (Louisiana 
Supreme Court, Wirth vs. Alex Dussel Iron Works, 74 
Southern Reporter, 551.) 


VALIDITY OF MACHINERY PATENTS.—Public use of a 
machine with permission of the inventor for two years 
before his application for a patent conclusively estab- 
lishes his abandonment of any right to a patent, unless 
it appears that such use was for experimental purposes 
only. (United States District Court, Eastern District 
of Pennsylvania, Wendell vs. American Laundry Ma- 
chinery Company, 239 Federal Reporter, 555.) 


COMPENSATING WORKMAN FOR Loss or EyeE.—Where 
an employee sustained an injury to one of his eyes 
through getting hot sand in it in the course of his work, 
necessitating removal of the eye, he was entitled to an 
award under the Michigan workmen’s compensation act 
as for entire loss of that eye although its vision had 
previously been so impaired by another accident that he 
could merely distinguish through it between light and 
darkness and detect approaching objects, and although 
the complete loss of the eye did not affect his earning 
capacity after a lapse of a few weeks. (Michigan Su- 
preme Court, Purchase vs. Grand Rapids Refrigerator 
Company, 160 Northwestern Reporter, 391.) 


WAIVER OF BUYER’S CLAIM—LIABILITY ON NOTE. 
By renewing a note given for the purchase price of 
machinery the buyer waives any claim for damages on 
account of any cefective the machinery 
known to him at the time of executing the 
The president of a corporation who writes his 


condition of 


new note. 
nam 


on the back of the company’s note at the time of its 


execution as an accommodation to the corporation is 
liable as a surety for payment and not as a general in- 
dorser. (Texas Court of Civil Appeals, Houston 


Transportation Company vs. Paine, 193 Southwestern 


Reporter, 188.) 
BILL OF 
seller under a 


DELIVERING GOODS WITHOUT PRODUCTION 01 
LADING.—Where goods are shipped by a 
bill of lading to his own order, with the customary pro 
vision for notice to the buyer and draft on the latter 
with bill of lading attached, the carrying railway com- 
pany becomes liable to the shipper on making delivery 
to the buyer without surrender of the bill of lading and 


on the buyer failing to pay the draft, regardless of any 
claims the latter may have against the shipper. In a 
suit by the shipper against the carrier for such unau 
thorized delivery to the buyer, the carrier is not en 
titled to inject into the controversy any question of 


rights as between shipper and buyer, although the car 
rier may protect itself in making delivery pro 
duction of the bill of lading, by requiring the buyer to 
give a bond to indemnify the carrier for any 
liability to the shipper. Supreme Court, 


+h + 
Ww nout 


resulting 


(Louisiana 


Harwood-Barley Manufacturing Co. vs. Illinois Central 
Railroad Co., 74 Southern Reporter, 569.) 

VALIDITY OF ARKANSAS PROMISSORY NoTEsS.—Under 
the laws of Arkansas a note given for the price of a 


patented article is invalid unless executed on a printed 
form showing upon its face that it 
patented article. But where the note is not produced 
in a suit brought on it by the owner, because it has been 
lost or stolen, the maker, in order to defeat liability on 
the note under the law mentioned, must affirmatively 


was given fora 
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show that the statute was not complied with. 
sas Supreme Court, Jaggers vs. Sparks, 19 
western Reporter, 67.) 


CONCLUSIVENESS OF WRITTEN TERMS OF Con 
TIME FOR SHIPMENT.—An engine was sold for 
from Suffolk to Norfolk, 20 miles away, under 
randum of agreement calling for shipment at 
“f. o. b. Suffolk.” The seller knew that t! 
needed the engine at once, and the buyer kne 
car had to be procured before shipment could | 
Two days’ delay arose in obtaining the car 
buyer refused to accept delivery, buying another 
elsewhere. In an action by the seller to recover: 
contract, the Virginia Supreme Court of Appea 
that under the circumstances the seller’s tende: 
livery within two days and as soon as a car é 
procured was timely under the contract. It is further 
decided that since the written contract plainly 
fested an agreement for delivery f. o. b. Suffolk, 
fendant buyer was not entitled to rely upon a imed 
verbal understanding that the engine was to be 
delivered by plaintiff seller at defendant’s place of busi- 
ness in Norfolk. Where a contract calls for delivery 
f. o. b. place of shipment, without any qualifying t 
the courts will interpret the agreement as providing 
that the subject of sale was to be placed on board cars 
without expense or act of the buyer, and that as soon as 
so placed the title passed to the buyer, with transporta 
tion at his risk so far as concerns the parties to the 
contract. (Lawson vs. Hobbs, 91 Southeastern Re- 
porter, 750.) 


LIABILITY OF CONNECTING CARRIERS.— Where an in 
terstate shipment has been carried over connecting lines 
of railroad, and suit is brought by one of the carriers 
other than the initial one to recover freight charges, the 
shipper is not entitled to offset a claim for damages on 
account of injury to the goods in transit without show- 
ing that the loss occurred on the suing carrier’s line; 
it being only the initial carrier who is liable for loss 
anywhere in transit. (United States District Court, 
Southern District of Georgia, Johnson-Brown Company 
vs. Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad, 2 
Federal Reporter, 590.) 


Advance in German Steel Prices 


The Zurich correspondent of the London Econon 
Says: 

At the beginning of April this year, all Swiss im- 
porters of German steel received a polite letter, dated 
March 31, in which their German purveyors of stee! 
state that, by order of the “Verband,” the pric 
steel for Swiss buyers since April 1 is increased for a 
contracts made through the “Verband” by £6 a metr 
ton, and for contracts made before the creation of th 
“Verband” by £8 a ton. The German government not 
only forces German exporters to require payment 
Swiss currency, and deliver the money to the Devise! 
centrale of the Reichsbank, but also forces them t 
break existing contracts, and from one day to another 
raise the price by 80 to 125 per cent, according to qua 
ity. It is not surprising, therefore, that Swiss ma! 
facturers are making preparations for the import 
steel from the United tSates. 








Analyzed Samples of Iron and Steel 


The Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. ‘ 
has ready for distribution its high phosphorus stands 
analyzed Iron E No. 7, which is typical of the " 
from the Alabama area. The analysis is as f 
Carbon, 2.17; graphite, 1.82; combined carbon, 
2.21; titanium, 0.095; phosphorus, 0.862; su'P! 
0.051; manganese, 0.444; copper, 0.021; chromium, " 
nickel, 0.016; vanadium, 0.073. The renewal, N 
of basic open-hearth steel approximately 0.4 
also ready. Until printed certificates can be 5& 
the above samples will be issued with provisiona! 
tificates without details of analysis or descriptio? ’ 
methods. A new sample of Bessemer steel, wit ° 


sa, ! 


0 


ilicon, 


r? 


proximately 0.1 per cent carbon, to replace No 
now in process of analysis. 
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NADA’S STEEL OUTPUT IN 1916 


— 


s and Pig Iron Made a New High Record 


statistics of production of iron and steel in 

: in 1916 as published by the American Iron and 
[Institute in the past week show a marked increase 
e output of the preceding year. Pig iron produc- 
is 1,069,541 gross tons against 825,420 gross tons 
The production of steel ingots and castings 

ir amounted to 1,286,509 tons against 912,755 
1915. The production of pig iron by grades in 
nd the four years preceding was as follows, 


tons 





Bask Bessemer Foundry All Other Total 
489.799 194,208 129 912.878 
»58,524 225,231 3,701 1,015,118 
131,456 184,053 174.346 16,117 705.972 
660,369 13,714 125,769 25,58* N25,420 
$51,453 12,575 181,748 23,76 UH9 04 
production of steel ingots for last year was 


196 tons and of steel castings 31,313 tons. The 
tion of ingots and castings by processes in the 
ve years was as follows, gross tons: 


Open-Hearth Bessemer Other Kinds Tot 
645,062 207.569 100 \ 021 
768.663 273,391 149 042,50 
956,910 186,158 ond { 
884,736 22,521 49% 12, 

1.245.488 10,968 0.053 NE 


Finished Rolled Products 


production of finished rolled products in Canada 
was 76,478 tons of iron and 887,332 tons of 
naking a total of 963,810 tons. This compares 
the high record of 967,097 tons in 1913. The dis- 
tion of finished rolled forms of leading products 
the past five years is shown below: 


il¢ 


1912 1913 1914 191 t 
1? 3 SNO 506.709 382.344 209.75 S1.49 
hap 
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vill be noticed that rail production last year fell 


heavily, due in large part to the extraordinary 
ipon steel works for war steel. In the pre- 
ng year Canada shipped a considerable quantity of 


nto the United States. 
e production of iron and steel cut and wire nails in 
ida in 1916 amounted to 1,757,000 kegs of 100 Ib., 
pared with an estimated production in 1915 of 
000 Cut or wire nails were made last year 
neteen works in five provinces. 
The production of finished angle splice bars, tie 
ites, fish plates and other rail joints and fastenings 
ada by rolling mills and steel works in 1916, 
steel, not including spikes, bolts, nuts and similar 
fastenings, amounted to 6479 gross tons, as compared 
th 3406 tons in 1915, 34,165 tons in 1914, 54,839 tons 
nd 52,157 tons in 1912. 
total production of cast-iron gas and water pipe 
ngs and cast-iron soil and plumbers’ pipe and 
in Canada in 1916 is estimated at 43,850 net 
2000 lb., as compared with an estimated pro- 
1915 of 53,700 net tons, a decrease of 9850 
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Kegs. 


Will Meet in Pittsburgh 


\merican Boiler Manufacturers’ Association, of 
i. N. Covell, 191 Dikeman Street, Brooklyn, 
secretary and treasurer, will hold its annual 
n at*the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, June 


ent Wilson’s address of April 2, 1917, before 
has been printed in an unusually attractive 
more or less general distribution by the West- 
Electrie Mfg. Company. To the address has 


tp n the title, “A Plea for Defense of Human 
MBN d Liberty.” 
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Co-operation Redivivus 


Between 1907, the year of the first Gary dinner, 
and 1917 has stretched a decade that the Ameri- 
can steel trade will long remember. At its begin- 
ning, just after the panic, when steel manufac- 
turers stood in fear of a violent drop in prices, co- 
operation was put forward as a saving principle, 
the basis of a new era that was to succeed the era 
of destructive competition. The producers, under 
the leadership of Judge Gary as the head of the 
Steel Corporation, worked for more than three 
years under a form of co-operation, which resulted 
in approximate price maintenance, due to friendly 
personal relations and a new emphasis on the com- 
mon peril of price cutting. Then came the Stanley 
committee’s investigation and the indiscriminate 
“trust-busting” campaign of the Taft administra- 
tion, with its suit for the dissolution of the Steel 
Corporation. Meanwhile steel manufacturers ceased 
to hold meetings for the discussion of prices or 
other market developments and instead gathered 
twice a year as members of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute to discuss the technics of iron and 
steel making, with occasionally a comment on a 
commercial topic such as contract obligations. Co- 
operation, as advocated in the trying years just 
after the panic, dropped out of sight. The freest 
competition prevailed. Capacity was steadily in ex- 
cess of demand and in their failure to yield a profit 
market prices were all that the advocates of “old- 
fashioned competition” could ask. Co-operation 
was an avoided word in the steel men’s intercourse. 

Then came the war and its early financial and 
shipping problems, with nine months of the sever- 
est depression the steel trade had known, followed 
by suddenly reviving demand and nearly two years 
of astounding prosperity. 

We have called up these aspects of the past ten 
years in the steel trade to point out that it has ap- 
parently taken the most gigantic war in all history 
to give the idea of co-operation any such place in 
the general economic program as the country’s steel 
manufacturers sought to give it in their own in- 
dustry nearly ten years ago. Mr. Topping’s ad 
dress of last Friday night, as referred to elsewhere, 
cites the recent signs of a growing sentiment favor- 
able to combined effort by manufacturers. The 
chairman of the Federal Trade Commission has 
preached it; the President has called for it in all 
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branch of the Administration has urged it in all 
the appeals that have been made, even to corpora- 
tions which the Government has sought to de- 
stroy. 

The three specific things which Mr. Topping in- 
cludes in his program for industry are but logical 
expressions of the new attitude of friendliness for 
business of which signs have appeared in spite of 
some indications to the contrary. When a party 
that got power on the promise of prompt and radi- 
cal reductions in the tariff proposes horizontal in- 
creases, it requires no violent wrench to entertain 
a proposal to increase the tariff where necessary to 
protect the home producer and consumer against 
unfair foreign competition after the war. When 
to aid our allies Congress is willing to vote three- 
quarters of a billion to build at war prices a great 
fleet that afterwards will be sold far below its 
cost, the passing of laws to offset the handicaps of 
American merchant shipping, even though such aid 
bear the name of subsidy, might easily become a 
popular demand. And when prices of iron and 
steel have soared to three and four times the aver- 
age of the past ten years, under free and unre- 
stricted competition, as in these war months, pub- 
lic opinion is not staggered by a proposal that looks 
toward price maintenance on a far lower level. 

Every economic experience of war time is work- 
ing against those views of trade and industrial pol- 
icies which in the years last past have controlled 
the Government’s action, to the serious hurt of 
manufacturers. It is true that war emergencies 
call for many measures which the country would 
not and should not tolerate in time of peace. But 
that fact by no means disposes of the questions 
suggested by Mr. Topping’s thoughtful paper. It 
may well be asked whether the United States would 
not have been far. better prepared to do its part ! 
the war had the public mind been more friend} 
to co-operation among manufacturers and had the 
Government been more willing to use the rule © 
reason in its treatment of business. 





Steel in the Leading Role 


The value of a thing is not always fully app’ 
ciated until an effort is made to find a substitute 
for it. That this is true of steel was shown 2 
highly impressive way last Friday night 2 et 
banquet of the American Iron and Stee! Institute 


that relates to the prosecution of the war, and every in a short, business-like speech by Major Gener 
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George W. Goethals. The scene was one that will 
never be forgotten by any of the 800 who wit- 
nessed it. 
he story which General Goethals told with- 
iny attempt at sensationalism was a remark- 
one. Here was a soldier, a believer in au- 
thority, a man who succeeds where others fail, a 
of courage who is not worried about holding 
his job. A few months ago he was called from 
his retirement to his country’s service. He went 

Washington and found a condition that recalled 
the times not many years ago when one board 
after another tried to build the Panama Canal and, 
stirring up dissension rather than blasting rock, 

ed utterly. It is no wonder that his long enter- 
tained aversion to boards was accentuated. Like 

t political bodies, the Shipping Board was long 

promises and impractical as to methods. He 

the folly of robbing the birds of their trees 

ild a thousand or so boats of green wood. 

He realized that steel must be used, if possible. 
He knew the corporation that turns out about 
of the country’s production of such steel as 

ed in building ships, principally plates and 
hapes. In time of the country’s dire need, he did 
hesitate to go to the president of that corpo- 

in which for years the Government had been 

ng to dissolve on the ground that it was a 
wicked and dangerous trust. He presented his 
was promptly promised support and last 
Friday evening appeared before men whose com- 
combined roll about the same tonnage as 
the Steel Corporation. He asked them to stand 
vith President Farrell. Unanimously they agreed 

) so and there is not a particle of doubt that 
promise will be fulfilled. 

Some wooden boats probably will be built, for 
Chairman Denman of the Shipping Board insists 
that at least a part of the original plan shall be 

out. Dropping into the tanguage of the 

suster of a few years ag., ihe ch irman, in 
tatement issued this week, declares that “the 
committees of Congress and not a public dinner 
the head of the steel trust are the place for 
liscussion of matters of policy with regard to 
uilding,” and adds that even with the most 
cessful steel shipbuilding campaign possible, 
there still would be need for 1000 wooden ships. 
lt is perfectly safe to predict, however, that by 
far the majority of the new vessels which it is 
expected will do so much toward winning the war 
will be large and of steel. There is no substitute. 


Case, 


panies 


Our Steel Production 


(he country’s production of steel ingots and 
‘s in 1916, as officially reported in the past 
week, was 42,773,680 gross tons, or 33 per cent 
than the output in 1915, which exceeded by 
percentage the output in 1912 and 1913. 
ear was the first since 1906 of full employ- 
steel-making capacity, but on account of 
eing a great deal cf new construction the 
mn last year is not directly an indication of 
icity. The annual summaries of new con- 

n presented in the annual review numbers 
[RON AGE have shown 1,405,000 tons annual 
“"e0t capacity completed in 1915 and 4,205,000 
“hs capacity in 1916, with 4,515,000 tons capacity 
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under construction at the beginning of this year. 
The capacity at the close of last year may there- 
fore be taken at a trifle less than 45,000,000 tons, 
while on account of the slowness with which new 
construction work has been proceeding lately the 
present capacity is to be taken at not a great deal 
above 45,000,000 tons. 

Both Bessemer and electric steel, which stand 
sharply opposed in the matter of ease of manu- 
facture, made remarkable showings. Bessemer 
steel production, which reached its maximum as 
long ago as in 1906, with 12,275,830 tons, and has 
since been regarded as a decadent activity, recov- 
ered to 11,059,039 tons in 1916. The fact that 
many converters had meanwhile been abandoned 
appears to have been offset partly by the separate 
operation of some converters and open-hearth fur- 
naces that had been built together, as a some- 
what larger aggregate output could thereby be se 
cured. The production of by the duplex 
process, however, rose to 3,436,457 tons, the pre- 
vious record having been 2,210,718 tons, made in 
1913. 

The production of 
shown high points of 1910 and 
69,412 tons in 1915, 168,918 tons in 
1916. Crucible steel production, at 129,692 tons, 
made its best showing, except for the year 1907. 
There was a net increase of 63 in the number of 
electric furnaces in 1916, 73 having been built and 
10 abandoned. 

The output of rolled steel in 1916 was 30,557,- 
818 tons, or 30.5 per cent more than the output in 


steel 


electric steel, which had 
52,141 


increased to 


tons in 


1912, 1913 and 1915, these outputs having fallen 
within a fraction of 1 per cent of each other. In 
1915 and 1916 the proportion of rolled steel to 
steel ingots was 74 per cent, against about 76 per 
cent in previous years, the decrease being due no 
doubt to the manufacture of the large tonnage of 
shell steel, which involves a heavy discard. 

The production of rolled iron in 1916 was 
1,822,571 tons, the largest output since 1907. The 
output of rolled iron and steel together was 32,- 
380,389 tons. Comparing 1913 and 1916, the in- 
crease in the total output of rolled iron and steel 
30.6 per Structural shapes, however, 
increased less than 1 per cent, and as 1916 saw 
an unusual demand for shapes for shipbuilding 
the consumption in other directions must have 
decreased. Rail output dropped 19 per cent, al- 
though exports increased somewhat. 

The increases in the items that war 
steel are quite impressive. Shell falls 
partly in the forging billet category and partly in 
the merchant bar item. From 1913 to 1916 rolled 
forging billets increased from 537,210 tons to 
2,015,960 tons, or 275 per cent. Merchant bars 
present the curious case that while the total of 
rolled iron increased considerably, iron bars de- 
creased, and when one searches for the item re- 
sponsible for the increase in the total of rolled 
iron he finds it simply in the “all other” class. 
Steel bars increased from 2,930,977 tons to 6,619,- 
546 tons, or 126 per cent, and it seems fair to 
assume that the great bulk of the 3,700,000-ton 
increase was in rolied rounds for shells. The ex- 
ports of steel bars rose from 211,716 tons in 1913 
to 774,455 tons in 1916. 

The production of wire rods increased 43 per 


was cent. 


involve 
steel 
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cent to 3,518,746 tons. Exports of rods, plain wire, 
barb wire and wire nails all increased greatly. 
In nails the production less exports showed an 
increase of only 10 per cent. The production of 
tin plate increased 50 per cent, to 1,235,000 tons, 
breaking the previous record, made in 1915, by 17 
per cent, and all indications are that this year’s 
output will exceed 1,500,000 tons. 
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Integrity of Coke and Pig-Iron Contracts 


To the Editor: I have been interested in the refer- 
ence on page 1268 of your issue of May 24 to a coke con- 
tract episode. . My interest was awakened because of 
another peculiar development in connection with a coke 
contract. 

In these times of swiftly advancing prices, the bur- 

of the placed on the seller at low prices 
and he sees with regret he has obligated himself to de 
liver goods at a certain price when the market ruling is 
three or four times this price. 


den cost is 


In 35 years of business experience I have never seen 
a firm or company that sought to evade any obligations 
incurred until the case mentioned. We had a coke con- 
tract for delivery of a stated number of cars over speci- 
fied dates of 1916. 
vations whatever. 


There were no conditions or reser 
It was a bargain of purchase and 
sale at a stipulated price and stipulated dates of deliv 
ery. For reasons unknown to us, but perhaps good, the 
sellers delayed delivery over the year 1916. In January 
they wrote, stating that because of increased costs they 
would be obliged to ask 75c. per ton more for coke than 
the price at which they had agreed to make delivery. 
Their attention was called to their agreement, and they 
recognized their obligation and promised shipment, but 
have failed up to the present to make deliveries 

This case differs considerably from the one noted 
by THE IRON AGE. In the published case there would 
be no justification for the coke company asking an ad 
vance over the price upon, but if the buyer 
chose to make a donation of an additonal price, that of 
course was his privilege. At the present time there are 
existing iron where the difference between 
the sold price and the market price is fully $25. The 
iron companies do not think for a moment of refusing 


agreed 


contracts 


their contracts or asking any variation. There have 
been times when foundrymen bought iron at a high 
price and found when delivery of the iron was made, 


they were paying $5 to $8 more than the market price 
We have never heard that the foundrymen tried to 
evade this obligation, have we ever heard that an 
iron producer tried to evade his obligations 
It is surprising that mindful 
of its honor and integrity should try for the sake of a 
] 


nor 


any business 


concern 


few dollars to evade an obligation it has 


business 


entered into 
integrity of 


the nation that under such trying times the obligations 


It certainly speaks well for the 


and contracts entered into by business men have beer 


maintained so generally on a high plane of integrity 


FOUNDRYMAN 


Factory Employees and Farm Work 

To the Editor: The Government, through each State 
department, has corresponded with all of the factories, 
asking how many men they could spare to do farm work. 
As you know, there are not enough factory hands, and it 
is hard to let go of the few that we have. There is no 
reason, however, why nearly all of the factories cannot 
lease a plot of land on the outskirts of town, within 
a few minutes’ walk of a trolley car. Of their em- 
ployees, they could appoint a farm committee, and de- 
pending upon the number of employees they have, it 
would give a few half-days’ work throughout the sum- 
mer to each employee. Then, too, if the factory head 
is in favor of the scheme, it will be conducted in a 
businesslike manner and there will not be the crop fail- 
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ure that will be experienced by the many ni 
are now planting gardens. 

In this company 300 men will raise potatoe:, wh), 
have been selected because they can be sent dire: to th, 
consumer without having to pass through t! and 
of a middleman. The company has leased { er 
of very desirable land for this purpose, and the State 
Agricultural Experiment Station has offered «ug 
tions for the cultivation of the land. Those who farm 
will be paid regular farm laborers’ wages, exc! 
the factory wage. They will be allowed sufficient time 
to till the ground and indulge in this healthful outdoor 
work. The product will be sold direct to the employe 
families at cost. 

Between now and June 20 is a suitable time for 
planting potatoes and beans, and I think that you 
give this emphasis, hundreds of factories will take jt 
up and thousands of employees, who would not lift 
hand toward raising crops otherwise, will be put to 
work. 


a 


KRAEUTER & Co., IN« 
563 Eighteenth Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


Seeking Women Employees 


The Industrial Commission of Wisconsin has an- 
nounced that a number of large metal working shops i) 
the Milwaukee and nearby districts are employing girls 
and women to fill places formerly occupied exclusivel) 
by men, and offers its co-operation to all employers 
to procure female help. The commission explains that 
there are no restrictions in the Wisconsin laws cor 
cerning the employment of women, excepting in mines 
and quarries. It reports that the Nash Motors Com- 
pany, Kenosha, Wis., already has started to place 
women in its core-room. The Cutler-Hammer Mfg 
Company, electric controlling devices; Geuder-Paeschke 
& Frey Company, tin and sheet metal goods, not only 
employ women, but are advertising for additional female 
shop help. The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company is en 
ploying women on mica winding and gradually extending 
female employment. A large machine-shop at 
has put women to work on punching machines 


tacine 


Pacific Coast Steel Company Against Saloons 


The Pacific Coast Steel Company prints on ever) 
pay check an appeal to the men to quit drinking 
Sixty-nine per cent of all the accidents at the mi 
occur on Monday or Monday evening, after the en 
ployees have had a Sunday off. On the front of the 
pay check is printed the usual statement of hours 
worked or tons handled, the amount of money due eac! 
man, and these words: “These pay checks are mad 
non-negotiable so that the employees can not cash then 
in saloons.” 

Pay checks go out four times a month, twice each 
month to one set of men and twice each month to 
other set of men. Each man receiving a check holds 
a few days, and has ample chance to read the trutl 
about liquor published on the back. If he 
sign an approval of the sentiment he can do so 


wants 


Cornwall Ore Bank Company 


At the recent annual meeting of the Cornwall UV 
Bank Company, held at Cornwall, Pa., the following 
officers were elected: President, C. A. Buck; treasure! 
B. H. Jones; comptroller, F. A. Schick—all of the Bet! 
lehem Stee] Company. Harrison Souder, former'y & 
eral superintendent, was appointed general manag’ 
J. Taylor Boyd, who has been connected with the 
pany since its organization in 1864, first as gener 
superintendent and later as treasurer, has retiree 
J. W. McLaughlin is mine superintendent. It 's © 
pected that the output of the famous iron mine o! ™ 
company will be increased to 80,000 tons a mon 
November. 


L. A. Green, dealer in rails, machinery and ®* 
ment for mills, mines and contractors, has moveé © 
offices from 1405 First National Bank Building te °°" 


1610, same building, Pittsburgh. 
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ANCES IN SHEETS AND LABOR 


Percentages of Increase Are in Sheet 


Bars and Blue Annealed 


tional Association of Sheet and 
irers, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Walter W 


retary and treasurer, has compiled for the 


Tin Plate 


p an interesting statement showing advances 


on 


ne 


5, 1917. The figures for December, 


ae 


‘ 


y 


hot mill and common labor in sheet mills, 
eet bars, on blue annealed, black 


ts and on spelter, between Decen 


and gal 


iber, 1915, 


1915, are 


in all cases by 100. The statement shows 
mill labor in the period mentioned advanced 


nt, common labor 71.41 per cent, 


sheet bars 


cent, black sheets 179.50 per cent, blue a1 


heets 209.75 per cent and galvanized sheets 91 
while spelter declined about 45 per cent 


ynly advances in spelter between 


\ 


Iay 15, 1917, were in the first fo 


Decen De! 


ur mont 


In January, 1916, spelter showed an increas: 


7.70 per cent, in February 19.15 | 
per cent and in April 10.30 per 


rted to decline in May, showing 


’ 





g a few months only from that 
s year, when the price was only 
price ruling in December, 1915. 


at the greatest advances in price 


yer cent, in 
cent. The 
slight ad 
yeriod until 


55.32 pel 


Ss occurred 


rs, which this month have been about three 


ce of December, 1915. Black 


times as high, and blue anne: 


sheets art 


iled sheet 


three times In computing the present 


g on sheets, blue annealed, 10 


1 


om reports of sales made to th 
f Sheet and Tin Plate Manuf 


riven as ruling in the different m 


le Nat ma 


vage, and 


galvanized, 28 gage, were used as the basi 


act ’ 
i ‘ 


neet mills The summary of the da 
; 
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| — Ss SS af 
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ent price of black sheets, $7 
increase to approximately 
per cent over December, 1915. 


.O7, the hot 


$25.22 per 


[ron & Steel Company Improvements 


request that the Dauphin County court 


ceivers of the Central Iron & 


Steel Com- 


burg, Pa., comes an announcement of an 


program that will eventually 


total $180,- 


H. Irons, president of the company, and 


secretary, have reported to the 


court that 


y is now able to assume all obligations, and 
First mort- 


mmon creditors have been paid. 








age bonds that at th begin gy of the receivership 


rregated $1,239,000 -have be educed t $637,500, 


none yet due and payable 


Improvements incluad¢ tne onstructiol ol 1 irge 
ype open-hearth furnace, the moder f 
il ace, the reconstructio l evera ] ling to meet 
! iemands a tne t ) ew elect i 
mechanical machinery 
Iron and Steel Institute Elections 
The follow ng persons were ¢ ected la t week to the 
vaiting list \ in iy d Steel Inst te 
a tr sters i ‘ ‘ Acie 
cancies Oct I 
i 
\ i 
\ 
A 
| 
‘ 
| 
| 
Large Beehive Coke Output in 1916 
I I é | l ) he | ted Stat 1916 
! t t oO Off il f ire 0 the 
l 5S. G il Sur | t itput at », 464,224 
if 5.4 | an increas yf 
Mov a I nt yvver that of 191 ind 
“ x4 eal 68 per ‘ ! alue 
er ne il used in 1916 w 1.26 per 
( ver 191 und =the erage 
i of the ‘ ist year wa >2.609 per ton, an in 
rease of 62c There were 65,605 active beehive oven 
1916, as against 48,985 in 1915, an increase of 16,620 
The idle ovens were 25,976, as ympared with 44,125 
915 Abandoned ove were 2265, of which nearly 
IXOO were Per nsy ania No new ove! were built 


The newly-organized Welland Shipbuilding Company, 
Ltd., of Welland, Ont., has taken a long-time lease on 
the plant of M. Beatty & Sons, Ltd., and will build steel] 
freighters, the first of which, it is expected, will be 
ready for delivery before the close of navigation. The 
freighters will be of 3000 tons capacity and adapted for 
either lake or ocean traffic. The concern is capital 
ized at $200,000, and is said to have strong financial 
backing 


The Pennsylvania Railroad is arranging for the con- 
struction of 245 locomotives at its Altoona, Pa., shops. 
The engines will be both of freight and passenger type, 
and with uncompleted orders now at the shops will keep 
the plant operating at full capacity, it is said, until the 
close of 1918. The new locomotives are estimated to cost 
$12,600,000. 
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RUSSIAN CARS PLACED 
First 10,000 Bought by Washington 


Government’s Heavy Buying Affects Prices— 
Automobile Demand Slackening 


The enormous volume of the Government’s pur- 
chases of steel, those now under final negotiation 
and those expected in the near future, tends to put 
higher for the manufacturing 
Sheets are a conspicuous example, the Government’s 
requirements turning out to be much greater than 
early estimates. The week’s advance here has been 
about $5 per ton, but Government orders are taken 
at 15 to 20 per cent below the recent market. 

There is great interest in the placing by the 
Government of 7,500,000 shells for field artillery 
on which awards are looked for daily. About 50,- 
000 tons of steel will be required. 

The spectacular pledge made by steel manufac- 
turers at their meeting in New York last week to 
give the Government ship steel as fast as called for 
can be made good only by plate and structural mills. 
Present ship plate capacity is about 150,000 tons a 
month and 75,000 tons a month more will be ready 
early in 1918, some of it earlier. To build 3,000,000 
tons of steel ships in 18 months would call for about 
1,000,000 tons of plates and 300,000 tons of shapes. 
Fabricating mills, under the new construction plans, 
will help in speeding up shipyard operations, but 
there is no prospect of a monopolizing of plate mill 
capacity by shipbuilding. 

Of the long awaited Russian car orders it 
significant that two have been given out through 
Washington for 5000 cars each to the Standard and 
American Car & Foundry Company shops. The 
rolled steel requirements are 45,000 to 50,000 tons. 
An item in exports for locomotive work is 4000 
tons of tires. 

Much has been made of shipyard possibilities in 
connection with the Steel Corporation’s purchase of 
a 60-acre site near Newark, N. J., but there is no 
official statement except that the land has been pur- 
chased. 

The expected falling off in consumption of steel 
for automobiles has come. Makers of pleasure cars 
are curtailing operations and in some cases have 
asked for the holding up of shipments. 
the mills are concerned such requests are welcome, 
especially by makers of sheets and bars. At the 
same time Government buying of motor trucks, 
more than 70,000 being under inquiry, will make a 
heavy demand for steel. One inquiry has appeared 
for 20,000 tons of base bands for rims. 

Wire manufacturers have had a two days’ con- 
ference this week on the distribution of the wire re- 
quired for the Government and Allied contracts for 
wire rope. The latter are now expected to be much 


prices consumer. 
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in of 25,000 tons. Heavy buying ot 
nails for the Allies is yet to be put through. A 
the 40,000 tons of barb wire and 5000 tons of plain 
wire recently bought for Italy was taken by the lead 
ing producer. 

The situation in respect to deliveries of nea) 
every form of finished material is tightening, as the 
hand of the Government reaches into transportation 
to secure preferential provision for the movement 
iron ore and coal. 

The feature of the basic pig iron market has 
been the sale of 35,000 tons in eastern Pennsylva: 
The steel company which bought 15,000 tons last 
week for delivery this year has now taken 5000 tons 
additional for such delivery and 25,000 tons for the 
first half of 1918, all at $42, delivered at Coatesville 
A sale of 5000 tons of eastern Pennsylvania basic 


excess 


for this year has been made at $42 at furnace, or 
$43 at buyer’s works. A West Virginia steel com- 


pany is in the market for 9000 tons. Pittsburgh 
reports that negotiations have started for large lots 
of Bessemer and basic iron and that sellers are hold- 
ing for about $2 advance. 

Low phosphorus iron in the East presents the 
unparalleled situation of the practical selling up of 
product for a full year ahead. 

Foundry iron is higher by $1 in nearly all mar- 
kets, and in the Valleys of the Central West $43 is 
firmly established. One large Alabama producer has 
advanced its price for 1917 iron to $42 at furnace 

Lake Superior iron ore shippers have asked fur- 
nacemen to take only sufficient quantities to run 
their furnaces until June 1, 1918, the effort being to 
limit shipments down the Lakes to actual necessi- 
ties. Otherwise, the Lake fleet, with the late open- 
ing and a present shortage of 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 
tons, compared with last year, will be unable to cope 
with the later season demand. 


Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH, Pa., May 28, 191% 


As yet, very little is known definitely as to what 
the Government needs in steel are going to be, but 
everything that has developed so far indicates that the 
amount of steel to be bought by the Government !” 
various forms will be much larger than at first sup- 
posed. This is especially true of tin plate and sheets, 
contracts for the latter already placed having been much 
larger than expected. It is now also believed that te 
Government needs for plates, if the ship-building 
project of the American Bridge Company goes throug’ 

and it is believed that it will—are going to be muc® 
heavier than expected. It is almost impossible for ¢ 
mestic buyers to place orders for plates with any % 
the mills, as the mills are afraid to sell, fearing ™ 
Government may come on them with heavy demané 
for plates and take practically all they can make over 
the next six months, or longer. Consumers are comb- 
ing the market, trying to find plates, and would p# 
any price to get them. 

Advances in prices are still taking place, and * © 
probable that before this week ends Bessemer and bas 
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AGE 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 


At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 


May 29, May 23, April 25. May 31 
Pig on, Per Gross Ton 1917 1917. 1917 1916 
X, Philadelphia 845.50 $44.00 $42.50 $20.56 
Valley furnace.. $3.00 $3.00 40.00 18.00 
Southern, Cin'ti.. 42.90 42.90 37.90 17.90 
Birmingham, Ala 40.00 40.00 35.00 15.00 
furnace, Chicago* 46.00 $5.00 $1.00 19.00 
lel’'d, eastern Pa.. 42.50 $2.00 38.00 20.50 
Valley furnace. $2.00 $2.00 $0.00 1s 
er, Pittsburgh 45.95 $5.95 $2.95 21.95 
le Bess., Ch'go*. 16.00 15.00 $1.00 19.54 
rge, Pittsburgh $0.95 $0.95 38.95 18.7! 
harcoal, Chicago 50.25 50.25 41.75 19.7 
Rails, Billets, ete., Per Gross Ton: 
ils, heavy, at mill 38.00 38.00 28.00 33.00 
Is, heavy, at mill 10.00 $0.00 10.00 25.00 
llets, Pittsburgh 5.00 90.00 75.00 $5.00 
llets, Pittsburgh. . 5.00 90.00 75.00 $2.00 
heet bars, P’gh.. 95.00 90.00 77.50 $2.00 
g billets, base, P’gh 110.00 110.00 100.00 69.00 
llets Phila. 95.00 90.00 75.00 50.00 
vis Pittsburgh po. R500 5.00 £0.00 


Finished Lron and Steel: 


Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
rs, Philadelphia 4.159 4.159 4.159 2.659 
irs, Pittsburgh... $.00 4.00 3.75 2 60 
rs, Chicago.... 3.50 3.50 3.25 2.35 
irs, Pittsburgh 1.00 1.00 3.75 3.00 
rs, New York. 4.169 4.169 2.919 169 
ites, Pittsburgh 7.00 6.50 6.00 ,75 
ites, New York. 7.169 6.919 6.169 +919 

, et Pittsburgh 4.00 1.00 4.00 2 60 
etc., New York. 4.419 4.419 4.169 2.769 

: grooved steel, P’gh 3.50 3.50 3.50 2.35 
eared steel, P’gh. 5.50 5.50 5.50 2 45 
ops, Pittsburgh. 4.25 4.25 4.25 2.75 


charge for delivery to foundries 


per ton. 


. verage switching 
igo district is 50¢ 


may be up several dollars per ton. Soft Bes- 

nd open-hearth billets and sheet bars are now 
minimum at mill, and forging billets are $115 
im at mill, and have sold higher. The heavy 
nment demand for sheets has put up prices on 
grades $5 to $10 per ton. Tin plate cannot be 
any price. Cold rolled strip steel is higher for 
delivery. Coke is very firm, and producers are 

to name prices for last half of the year deliv- 
Several grades of old material are up $1 to $3 





Pig lron.—Some negotiations are under way for 
antities of Bessemer and basic pig iron, and it is 
| that within a few days some large sales will 
een closed at prices $2 per ton or more higher 
iled last week. The new demand for foundry 
ctive, No. 2 being very firm at $43 at furnace, 
me sellers holding for $45. The large Eastern 
mpany referred to last week as having bought 
tons of basic iron from Eastern furnaces at $42 

has again come in the market and bought 
0.000 tons more. Of the total of 45,000 tons of 
ight by this concern, 25,000 tons is for deliv- 
year, and probably 20,000 tons for next year. 
company is still in the market for about 

; of basic for late delivery. Another Eastern 
bought 5000 tons of basic at $42 at 
the iron costing $43 delivered. Local sellers 
ell basic at $42 or Bessemer at $45, and say 
get higher prices before this week is out. 
effect at this writing (Monday, May 28) are 
Standard Bessemer iron, $45 to $46; basic, 

: ~ foundry, $43, for delivery over last half and 

of 1918; gray forge, $41, and malleable Bes- 

, all f.o.b. cars at Valley furnace. The freight 

lelivery in the Cleveland and Pittsburgh dis- 

per ton. 


' 
nas 








s and Sheet Bars.—It is now authentically 
it soft Bessemer and open-hearth sheet bars 
' for fairly prompt delivery $100 per ton at 
ill, and even $105 at mill has been hinted at. 

















: 3 ie “ May 29. May 23, April 2 May 3! 
Sheets, Nails and Wire: 1917 1917 1917 1916 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents 

Sheets, black, No. 28, P’g! 7 50 7 50 6 25 2 40 
Sheets, galv., No. 28, P’gh pan 8 50 x OO 47 
Wire nails, Pittsburg) ,.50 ; 0 
Cut nails, VP ttsburel a j 7 ‘RO 
Fence wire base, Ig , 4 t . 4 § 
Barb wire galv., Fgh 1.3 i 4 

Old Material, Per Gross To: 
Iron rails, Chicago A8.50 $24.50 $323.00 $17.5 
Iron rails, Philadelphia ». 00 ; (3.00 O.00 
Carwheels, Chicago ht. ( ( 24.00 12 7 
Carwheels, Philadelphia SO.00 00 "7.00 16.50 
Heavy steel scrap, P’eh 20.00 "9 O00 ss OO 16.50 
Heavy steel scrap, Phila 26.00 °*6_00 ss oOo 16.070 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch'go 32.00 9 00 7 50 15.50 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh 6.00 6.00 e400 16.00 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia Oo Of 10.00 os O0 1 
No. 1 cast. Ch'go( net tor 20.00 00 2150 1? 00 
No. 1 RR. wrot, Phila 12 00 t on 39.00 2°? On 
No. 1 RR. wrot, Ch'go( net) 326.00 1.04 2.00 16.01 

Coke, Connellsville, Per Net Ton at Oven 
Furnace coke prompt $8.50 SN. 5 $7.00 $2.50 
Furnace coke future x 00 x 00 yan 
Foundry coke prompt one ; x 50 , oF 
Found? coke future 9 “7 00 9 00 

Metals, 

Per Lb. to Large Buvers Cent Cents Cents Cents 
Lake copper, New York 32.50 1.50 20 On 4 
Electrolytic copper N. ¥ azo 15 20.00 os 00 
Spelter, St. Louis PBT, ».2 9.00 13.75 
Spelter New York 9.62 1, 150 9 F 14.00 
Lead, St. Louis 11.22% 10.72% 9.20 7.20 
Lead, New York 11.87%, 10.87% 9.40 7.3 
Tin. New York 65.00 65.50 57.50 6.7 


Antimony 
Tin plat 


(Asiatic) 
100-Ib. box, Pel ts f =x TT 


1 
N.Y +4 00 4 0 14.00 , 
$00 5.50 


It is practically impossible to find soft Bessemer or 
open-hearth steel at any price. Mills are sold up tight 
and are very much back in shipments. Some sales of 


discard steel are still being made, and we note one 
sale of 300 tons at $40 per gross ton, maker’s mill. 


Considerable quantities of steel ingots are also changing 
hands at about $65 to $67, maker’s mill. These mpdts 
are shipped to other steel mills that have bloomitig- 
mill capacity, and rerolled into billets or sheet bars. 
We now quote soft Bessemer and open-hearth billéts 
and sheet bars at $95 to $100 per ton, maker’s mill, 
Pittsburgh or Youngstown. We quote forging billets 
at $110 to $115 for ordinary sizes and carbons, per 
gross ton at maker’s mill. We note sales of 150 tons 
or more at about $115, maker’s mill, for delivery in 
three to four months. 


Ferroalloys.—There is still very strong talk that the 
ferromanganese situation would be taken in hand by 
the Government, with a view of solving the problem 
of getting a larger supply for the increased output of 
steel. There has been a fairly large increase in do- 
mestic output of ferromanganese in the past six months 
or more, but the supply is still inadequate to meet the 
demand promptly. Prices quoted on 50 per cent ferro- 
silicon range from $150 to $200 per ton for fairly prompt 
shipment. 


We quote cent domestic ferromanganese at 
$425 per gross ton, delivered. The famine in 
per cent ferrosilicon still exists, and small 
sold at $200 to $250 delivered Spiegeleisen continues fo 
sell at about $4 per point, and we quote 18 to 22 per cent at 
$75 to $80 and 25 to 30 per cent at $100 to $110, delivered 
We quote 9 per cent Bessemer ferrosilicon at $64, 10 per cert 
$65, 11 per cent $67, 12 per cent $70, 13 per cent $75, 14 per 
cent $80, 15 per cent $85, and 16 per cent $90 " 


We qtcte 7 
per cent silvery iron at $46 to $47: 8 per cent, $47 to $48; 9 


80 per $400 to 
supply of 0 


lots are being 


per cent, $49 to $50; 10 per cent, $50 to $51, 11 and 142 
per cent, $52 to $53, all f.o.b. at furnace, Jackson or New 
Straitsville, Ohio, and Ashland, Ky., these furnaces havitig 
uniform freight rates of $2 per ton for delivery in the Pitts- 
burgh district 

Structural Material.—The new inquiry is fair'y 


heavy, and some fairly large Government jobs have been 
placed. The McClintic Marshall Company has ta en 





new buildings to contain two new 
Hill Steel Company 


of steel for 


1500 tons of steel for 
Brie1 
5000 


plate mills to be built for the 
at Youngstown, Ohio; also 
chine shop and foundry buildings for the Government 
Navy Yard at Norfolk, Va., and 
runway at the New York Navy 
Marshall Company is low bidder on 
for inspection sheds for the Publi 
in New York, and will likely be 
The King Bridge Company, Cleveland, has been award 


tons ma- 
1000 tons for a 
Yard. The 
2300 


crane 
McClintic 
tons of steel 
Service Commisslor 


awarded the contract. 


ed 3050 tons for the Cleveland city auditorium at a lun p 
sum of $542,900 or $145.21 per ton, erected. 

We juocte be I nanne | to i t ; tr 
for fairly ompt d el while small le fro varehouse 
bring up t c. and higher, depending upon quantity 

Plates.—No important contracts for steel cars were 


placed in the past week, and the steel car builders ars 


really indifferent about taking on new contracts fo! 


cars, as they cannot get plates and shapes from the 
mills to build cars already o! 
they are very much behind o 
of National Defense 


steel car builders furnishing freight cars for 


which 
The Counci! 


ip the itter of domestic 


their books and or 
deliveries. 


has taken 


orders Will 
20.000 

half 
these orders for car 


laced under 


France, and as a result it is expect 


shortly be placed in this 
freight 
of this numbe1 
for Russia 


country for at leas 
different 


to go to Russia. If 


cars of several types, more thar 


and France are Government 





supervision they will have preference in deliveries ove? 


of the build- 
ers. Last week a buyer for a New York house was 


any other orders for cars now o1 


Pittsburgh trying to buy 3000 tons of ship plates f 
delivery in the last quarter of this year. All the mills 
in this district were visited and the buys vas able to 
get only 200 tons for delivery late in the yea The 
Government needs of steel plates are going to be very 
heavy and domestic consumers will fit iter hat 
deliveries are worse instead of bette Plate mills co 
tinue to quote 7c. to 8c. at mill for ordina l 1 
heavier tank plates for delivery in four to six montl 
but some lots have sold at 10c. at mill or higher. Shij 
plate s are now quoted at 9c. to 10c. at mill, and sheare 
plates from warehouse bring 10c. to 11 ind highe 
Steel Rails.—The Carnegie Steel Company |} 
3000 tons of standard sections ope! hearth ra ror tne 
late 1918. A very é lar 


Clover Leaf Railroad fon 
tity of light rails is under negotiation for tra wol 
| 


for French lines. The new demand for light 1 s act 


ive and one mill is quoting $5 per ton higher than what 
is regarded as regular prices. We quote angle bat 
».209¢c. to 3.50c. at mill when sold in connection wit! 
ders for standard section rails it on sm ots as high 
as 4c. at mill is being quoted 
Ar bar t it 5 

order r st I ‘ ra 
lots to W I 
25 to 45 > t ib >t 12 
10-1 St j ( rl ad {.o \ l isu é 
le thai irloat Standal ! I ! 
ire h i sh ad ypen-he tl I } 
burgh 

Tin Plate—Manufacturers of tin plate believe they wil 
be able to take care of Government contracts for tir 
plate fairly promptly, and also believe they can meet 
200d shape the demands of can companie tnat al 
making tin can containers for perishable food Prac 


tically ever since war was declared the tin plate ma: 
facturers their efforts on get 


have been concentrating 
ting out a maximum 


output of bright plate, and the 


output has been correspondingly heavy. Concerns that 
are making tin cans to contain non-perishable foods will 


suffer for lack of plate, and many of them will no doubt 
be compelled to arrange for other materials for making 
containers, such as paper and other products. The 
tinplate makers are acting closely with the Government 
and have given assurances in every way they can that 
Government orders for tinplate will come first, and will 
be shipped out to the can makers as fast as possible. 
This will also hold in cases where tinplate is being fur- 
nished to the large meat packers, who are packing 
meats for the army, and is known as indirect Govern- 
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ment business. It is now claimed that there 
to be a material increase in output of Bess 
open-hearth sheet bars before the tinplate : 
make any increased output of tinplate, or « 
that is being used for other purposes will have 
verted to the tinplate mills. The new demand 
plate is still very heavy, but mills are paying 
tle attention to new business being offered, ; 
centrating their entire efforts on getting out 
on Government and domestic orders already 
books, which will take their entire output a: 
over the remainder of this year. No attentio 
is being paid to export inquiries, which are 
heavy, and on which fabulous prices are being 
to the tinplate mills. We quote on small cum 
ders from stock, $9 to $9.50 per base box or 


and 25c. less for wasters. 


We quote long terne plate, No. 28 gage base, at 
$7.50 short terne plate, $12 to $12.50, maker's n 
depending on quantity and delivery wanted The 
chedule of prices on terne plate is as follows 
sheets, $14 per package; 8-lb., 214 sheets, $14.30 per , 

lb I C., $15.25 per package 15-lb I ca ae 
package 20-lb., L. C $16.50; 25-lb . So Bae 
I. C., $18 $5-Ib., I. C., $18.75; 40-lb., I. C., $19.50 

Iron and Steel Bars.—Mills continue to repo 


new demand for iron and steel bars as very heavy, : 
say they are not catching up on deliveries, on w! 
they are very much behind. On steel bars local mak 
are almost sold up for the remainder of this year, a1 
on iron bars local mills have nothing to offer for 
livery before last quarter. Prices are ruling very 

and heavy premiums are being paid for fairly prompt 
deliveries of either iron or steel bars, We now quot 
steel bars at 4c. to 4.25c. for delivery late this year, and 


1.50c. to 5c. from warehouse, in small lots, for prompt 
shipment. We quote refined iron bars at 4c. and 
road test bars at 4.10c. in carloads and larger lots, at 
_ 1) 

Cold Rolled Strip Steel—Manufacturers of col 

lled ip steel are so far back in deliveries that tl 

e re ant to take on any more new orders, and as 
yet none of the mills is quoting for delivery bey 
June 3( However, very little of the cold rolled 
teel that was sold some time ago for d liver) i 


ond quarter will be delivered before third quarte N 


orders have been placed by the Government for 
steel for war purposes, but this material is used 

manufacture of hundreds of small articles that are 
by the Government and also by domestic custor 


Strip steel is well adapted for cartridge clips, and 


ceiy a good dea! will be needed later for that pur) 
\\ orcde @e N (ih to ‘) 
r to Ju Terms are 30 days net, less 2 p 

n 10 s, delivered in quantities of 300 


Spe hed tor i one time 


American Iron and Steel Institut 
iron and steel products nas 


Sheets.—The 
eral committee on 
pointed a subcommittee on sheet 
W. S. Horner, chairman, who is also president of 
National Association of Sheet and Tin Plate Manufa 
turers, Walter C. Carroll, one of the assistant 
managers of sales of the American Sheet & Tin Plat 
Company and Charles O. Hadley, of the Alan Wood Iror 
& Steel Co., Conshohocken, Pa. The main duty of this 
committee will be to distribute among the mills G 
ernment orders for the different grades of sheets, 


steel, consisting 


to accelerate deliveries as far as possible. Near!) 
sheet makers are receiving inquiries for sheets 


these 


ported to be for Government needs, some of 
quiries coming from concerns with which they 1a 
never done business before, and in such cases the 
are referring these inquiries back to their sources, 
questing that they be furnished the Governm« 
posal number, the department from which the ing’ 
comes, and names of articles for which the sheets ‘ 
to be used. The committee named above 15 
asking the sheet mills to quote as far as possib‘€ 
Government direct inquiries and also on indirect 
The latter inquiries are coming from ma 
turers who are making goods for the Governme' 
which sheets are used. The committee does no 


n S 


ness. I 
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ontrol in any way prices being quoted by the 
lls on direct Government orders, Government 
on indirect business intended for Government 
\s a rule, mills are quoting 15 to 20 per cent 
lirect Government orders and indirect Govern- 
siness, than the minimum prices they are quot- 
domestic trade. In other words, quotations 

ve been about on the basis of 6.25c. for Nos. 
blue annealed sheets, 6.50c. on No. 28 Bessemer 

i 8c. to 8.50c. on No. 28 galvanized. 
to the regular trade on Nos. 9 and 10 blue 
sheets now range from 7c. and upwards, No. 
7c. to 7.50c. and on No. 28 galvanized 9c. to 
mill. The Government orders for sheets so 
been heavy, and its requirements will likely 
larger than anticipated. However, the sheet 
‘lieve they will be able to fill Government orders 
romptly, as they will, of course, have prefer- 
er all other contracts on their books, and at the 
me, the sheet mills believe they will be able 
are of domestic trade in fairly good shape, but 
ill be serious delays in deliveries on domestic 
The domestic demand for sheets is heavy 
sources, and mills are falling further behind 
ents. Prices on blue annealed and galvanized 
re again higher by about $5 per ton to the 
trade. We now quote No. 3 to 8 gauge, blue 

i sheets, 6.75c. to 7c.; No. 28 box annealed one 
Bessemer, cold rolled, 7c. to 7.50c.; No. 28 gal- 
1 9c. to 9.50c. and No. 28 black plate, tin mills 
to 7.50c., all f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh. These 
ire for carload and larger lots, for delivery over 
ext 4 to 6 months. For fairly prompt delivery, 
ims of from $5 to $10 or more have been paid. 


Prices 


Muck Bar.—As high as $75 per gross ton has been 
fered the local maker for muck bar made from all 
g iron. The last sale here was made at $65 nearly 
The local producer is sold up for several 
s ahead, and has refused $75 per ton at mill. 


1 ago. 


Wire Products.—The options given some time ago 
| wire-nail makers on part of the inquiry for 
00 kegs of wire nails for the Allies were allowed 
re, but on Monday, May 28, the inquiry came 
igain, and several local makers have again bid on 
’ the contract, naming somewhat higher prices 
when they first quoted. It is believed that at 
rt of this large order will be placed for delivery 
the year, and most of it is expected to be taken 
\merican Steel and Wire Company, while part 
likely be divided between independent mills. 
ited States Steel Products Company has taken 
from Italy for 40,000 tons of barb wire and 
of plain wire, equal deliveries over last six 
' this year. All this wire will be furnished by 
ican Steel & Wire Company. An inquiry has 
out from Canada for 5000 tons of barb wire, 
the fact that the specifications called for the 
be wrapped in 28-lb. spools it is supposed to be 
ery to Italy, and will have to be taken over the 
It is likely local makers of barb wire will 
this inquiry, as they object to the lightweight 
[he domestic demand for both nails and wire 
ry heavy, and all the mills are back in delivery 
ten weeks or longer, and are sold up for four 
onths ahead. The American Steel & Wire 
s still quoting prices on wire nails and wire 
ower than prices being quoted by the inde- 
lls, the prices being quoted by the inde- 
ills to regular customers, in carloads and 
are as follows: 


$3.50 base per keg; galvanized, 1 in. and 

ng large-head barb roofing nails, taking an 
iis price of $2, and shorter than 1 in., $2.50 

re is $3.55 per 100 Ib.; annealed fence w re, 

» $3.45; galvanized wire, $4.15: galvanized barb 
taples, $4.35; painted barb wire, $3.65; pol- 

les, $3.65; cement-coated nails, $3.40 base, 


ng subject to the advances for the 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of 
60 days net, 2 per cent off for cash in 
ints on woven-wire fencing are 48 per cent off 
lots, 47 per cent off for 1000-rod lots, and 46 
rr small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


usual 


less 






‘ods.—Makers continue to report a very heavy 
mand for wire rods, and the export inquiry 
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is also active. It is not believed that any soft Besse- 
mer or open-hearth rods could now be bought at less 
than $90 at maker’s mill, and some mills are asking 
higher prices. Prices on high carbon rods are likely to 
be higher on account of the prices being asked for fer 
romanganese, the manganese content now cutting an 
important figure in prices on high carbon rods. 

We quote soft 


Bessemer and open-hearth rods to domestic 


or imer at 390 to $9 high-carle re : made from ordi 


lary open-hearth steel $9 to $1 nd special teel rods 


vith carbons neg ‘ t ) £1¢ to $1 st mil 


Hoops and Bands.—The new demand for both hoops 
and bands is very heavy, and prices are steadily going 
up. One large maker has of the market for 
delivery this year for sorze time. Other mills that can 
ship hoops and bands in six to eight months are quot 
ing on the 4.50c. to 5c. on hoops and 4c. to 
1.50¢. on extras as per the steel bar card 
For fairly prompt delivery, both hoops and bands are 
held at higher prices. 


peen out 


basis of 


steel bands, 


Shafting.—The new demand is heavier now than for 
a long time. Local makers who recently could ship out 
large rounds and squares in 60 to 90 days are now 
quoting for delivery in five to six months. Specifica- 
tions from the automobile trade are not so active, but 
from the screw stock and implement trades are very 
heavy. One leading maker is practically out of the 
market for delivery over the remainder of this year. 
Discounts on cold rolled shafting range from 15 to 5 
per cent off list, depending on the quantity and the 
delivery wanted, but the larger discount, it is said, will 
soon disappear and is now given only to a few of the 
very largest users and for forward delivery 

Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts.—The new demand 
for spikes is reported more active than for some time. 
No large contracts are being placed, railroads being 
well covered over the remainder of this year, but there 
is a heavy demand from jobbers, and also fairly large 
orders from railroads which find they need more spikes 
to round out thei track laying programs for 
this year. The demand for boat spikes is enormously 
heavy, coming from all sections of the country to local 
makers, who are practically sold up on boat spikes for 
remainder of this year. 
boat spikes are higher 


new 


The prices on small spikes and 


We juo i ' larger at $ 

£4 hase (. ' 4 t anne I } t4 to $ O00 he e, a 

. . hy Boat kes iré ibout $5 ba ill we 
100 lb. f.al Pittsburel but ‘ i Kers are quoting abov 
ti r W Vit square nuts it te to 
‘ to railroads ire t¢ ' ! al lots for fair 
prompt shipment 


Rivets.—The 
are placing orders freely for last half of 
this year. There is export demand 
mostly from South America, Europe and India. Makers 


new demand heavy, and consumers 


delivery in 


also an active 


report deliveries of steel by the mills very slow, and 
this is cutting down output of rivets to some extent 
Structural rivets, $4.75 per 100 Ib. 1 t boiler, $4.85 per 
100 Ib. base 
From July 1, 1917, to Oct. 1, 1917 tructural rivets, $4.90 
100 Ib. base boiler $ per lif ib. base F.o.b. Pitts- 
urgh, Pa 
Terms: 30 days net or % of 1 per cent for cash in 10 days 


Wrought Pipe.—None of the pipe mills is quoted on 
lap weld iron and steel pipe for delivery before October 
next, and some mills will not quote for any delivery this 
year, being sold up on all the pipe they can turn out up 
to next January, or later. Gas and oil companies that 
have been trying to place contracts for line pipe have 
become discouraged and have pulled out of the market 
saying they cannot get any of the mills to take their 
butt weld iron steel pipe mills are 
quoting for delivery in 10 to 12 weeks. As yet the Na 
tional Tube Company has not made any change in its 
discounts as adopted on April 2 iron and 
steel pipe in effect by the independent mills from May 1 
are given on another page. 

Nuts and Bolts.—The demand is reported 
active, and makers of nuts and bolts are now covering 
their trade for third quarter, while from some of the 
largest consumers they are accepting orders for de- 
livery over the last half of the year. The export de- 


business. On and 


Discounts on 


new 


mand is active, and comes mostly from South America, 
Local makers are not quoting on 


Europe and Japan. 
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export inquiries, as they say they cannot get out enough 
nuts and bolts to satisfy domestic customers. Dis- 
counts adopted April 12 are still in effect as follows: 
Discounts in effect are as follows, delivered in lots of 300 
lb. or more, when the actual freight rate does not exceed 20c 


per 100 lb., terms 30 days net, or 1 per cent for cash in 10 
days: 


Carriage bolts, small, rolled thread, 40 per cent; small, 
cut thread, 35 and 2% per cent; large, 25 per cent 

Machine bolts, h. p. nuts, small, rolled thread, 40 and 10 
per cent; small, cut thread, 40 per cent; large, 30 per cent 

Machine bolts, c. p. c. and t. nuts, small, 30 per cent 
large, 20 per cent. Bolt ends, h. p. nuts, 30 per cent; with 
c. Pp. nuts, 20 per cent Lag screws (cone or gimlet point), 
45 per cent 

Nuts, h. p. sq., blank, $2.10 off list, and tapped, $1.90 


off; hex., blank, $1.90 off, and tapped, $1.70 off; nuts, c. p. c. 


and t. sq., blank, $1.70 off, and tapped, $1.50 off; hex. blank, 
$1.60 off, and tapped, $1.40 off. Semi-finished hex. nuts, 5( 
and 10 per cent. Finished and case-hardened nuts, 50 and 


10 per cent 


Rivets 7/16 in. in diameter and smaller, 40 per cent 


Boiler Tubes.—There is no change in the situation. 
Mills making iron and steel tubes are sold up for all of 
this year, and some have their product sold up to July, 
1918. Nominal discounts which do not represent actual 
market prices are given on another page. 


Old Materials.—Most of the activity last week in the 
local scrap market was in low phosphorus melting 
stock, and in borings and turnings. It is said the Carne- 
gie Steel Company recently paid to the railroads $31 to 
$32 at loading point for selected heavy steel scrap, but 
this price is somewhat higher than the regular market. 
Dealers are quoting heavy steel scrap at $30 to $31, 
some refusing to sell at less than the higher price. 
Low phosphorous melting stock is very active and is 
bringing high prices, having sold at $45, delivered, for 
billet and bloom ends. The local scrap market as a 
whole is very firm, and dealers are looking for higher 
prices in the near future. We note sales of about 2000 
tons of low phosphorus melting stock at $44 to $45, de- 
livered. We also note sales of 2000 tons or more of cast 
iron borings at $15.75 to $16, delivered, and also about 
2000 tons of turnings at $15 to $15.50, delivered. Prices 
for delivery in Pittsburgh and other consuming points 


that take Pittsburgh freight rates, per gross ton, are 
nominally as follows: 
Heavy steel melting scrap, Steube 
ville, Follansbee, Brackenridge 


Midland and 
delivered SS0.00 to 341.01 
No. 1 foundry cast ... ) Oto 26.00 
Rerolling rails, Newark and Cam 

bridge, Ohio, Cumberland, Md., and 


Sharon, Monessen, 
Pittsburgh, 


Franklin, Pa cenit vag 34 09 to 15.00 
Hydraulic compressed sheet scrap Mto 23.01 
Bundled sheet scrap, sides and ends, 

f.o.b. consumers’ mills, Pittsburgh 

district Re eee : ; 19.00 t 20.04 
Bundled sheet stamping scrap 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 1 railroad malleable stock 22 00to 33.00 
Railroad grate bars 16.00 to 17.00 
Low phosphorus melting stock . 43.00to 45.00 
iron car axles 4 . 47.00to 48.00 
Steel car axles ... ; 0.00 to 52.00 
Locomotive axles, steel ..- 53.00to 55.00 
No. 1 busheling scrap . ata .. 22.00to 23.00 
Machine-shop turning: . 15.00to 15.5 
Old carwheels ......... ist 26.00 to 27.00 
Cast-iron borings .... .... 15.75to 16.00 
*Sheet bar crop ends .. ; $6.00 to 37.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought scrap 34.00 to 35.00 
Heavy steel axle turnings 19.00 to 20.00 
Heavy breakable cast scrap 24.00to 25.00 

*Shipping point 
Coke.—Absolutely nothing is being done between 


producers of blast furnace coke and consumers in the 
matter of making contracts for delivery over the last 
half of this year. Some time ago several leading pro- 
ducers figured that they should get at least $8 per net 
ton, at oven, for their coke for last half of this year, but 
now they say they would not sell at this price, and will 
probably want $8.50 or $9 at oven. Furnaces do not 
seem to be in a hurry to contract, and it may be some 
little time before contracts for last half of the year 
furnace coke are closed. The car supply all last week 
was bad, and on Monday, May 28, it was only 25 per 
cent. Prices on prompt coke are firm. We quote best 
grades of blast furnace coke for prompt shipment at 
$8.50 to $9 per net ton at oven. We omit quotation cn 
furnace coke for last half of this year, as nothing is 
being done. We quote best grade of 72-hr. foundry coke 
for prompt delivery at $9.50 to $10, and on contracts for 
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second half of this year, $9 to $9.50 per net ton 
The Connellsville Courier gives the output of cok 
upper and lower Connellsville regions for the w: 
ing May 19 as 360,940 tons, a decrease over the ; 
week of 19,590 tons. 
Chicago 
CHICAGO, ILL., May 

The outstanding features of this market a 
sented by pig iron and old material. The form: 
$1 for delivery this year or next. The scrap 
has advanced by leaps and bounds and new lev: 
but a short time. The Steel Corporation is rep 
have bought nearly 100,000 tons in the past fi 
and has not hesitated in paying high prices. No. 2 
galvanized sheets are quoted at 10.50c. by som« 
The demand for plates is stronger than ever and makers 
are declining to accept 8c., but little or no char 
presented in plates, shapes and bars, the mi 
tinuing to await action by the Government, 

Pig Iron.—Inquiry continues active. Despit« 
prices in the past week, a big business has beer 
especially in Southern iron for 1918 delivery,  T} 
makers of Northern Bessemer, basic and No. 
dry have advanced their prices $1 per ton and now 
quote $46 furnace for those grades for last half 
$44 for first half. Southern iron is quoted at $38 
Birmingham, for first half and $42 for the last quarter 
of this year, no nearby iron being had by the producer 
making these prices. A big tonnage was booked in the 
past week at $36, Birmingham, and some at $38. Of 
20,000 tons placed by one maker, only 200 is for de- 
livery this year. Several of his sales were for 2000- 
ton lots. Other makers ask a minimum of $40 Bir- 
mingham for this year or next and for early shipments 
sales have been made at prices equivalent to $41 Bir- 
mingham. Southern quotations are irregular. The ag- 
ricultural stove car and machinery interests have been 


active. Tennessee 8 per cent silvery is higher at 
$52.75 Chicago. Charcoal iron is unchanged around 
$50 furnace. A maker states that he is not disposed 


to encourage advances. 
nace confirmation. 

The following quotations are for iron delivered at 
consumers’ yards, except those for Northern foundry 
malleable Bessemer, and basic irons, which are f.o. 
furnace, and do not include a switching charge ave! 
aging 50c. per ton. 


Most prices are subject to f 


Lake Superior charcoal, Nos. 1 to 5... $ 2 
Lake Superior charcoal, No. 6 and Scotch l 
Northern coke foundry, No. 1... vex tt 
Northern coke foundry, No. 2............ tt 
Northern coke foundry, No. 3........ chs 14 


Northern high-phosphorus 


foundry..... 16. 
Southern coke No, 1 15 


f'dry and 1 soft.. 


Southern coke No. 2 f’dry and 2 soft. ‘4 
Malleable Bessemer ... sn ha ie at : ; 
SES. 5 oe nin é hick bse iak kaw 6G sik ein’ Gane 

Low-phosphorus 8 


Silvery, 8 per cent i 
Bessemer ferrosilicon, 10 per cent. . i 


Ferroalloys—Quotations for 80 per cent ferroma! 
ganese are unchanged at $425 to $450 for prompt de- 
livery and $400 for late 1917 delivery. 


Structural Material—An Eastern mil] quotes 4.7 
Pittsburgh on what it can roll and 5c on material 
stock. For delivery in six to eight months, 4.25c. Pitts 
burgh is the nominal quotation, but most of the mills 
assert themselves to be filled. When the Government 
apprises them of where they stand, they may be 
position to take on further business. Awards 
the Garfield flume bridge between New Mexic 
Texas for the United States reclamation service, ! 
tons, to an unknown company; car frames for the Chi- 
cago Steel Car Company, 306 tons, to an unknown com 
pany; 4000 truck frames for the Commercial Truc 
mobile Company, Chicago, 580 tons, to the America® 
Bridge Company; street viaducts at Chicago for ™ 
Chicago Union Station Company, 1659 tons, to “ 
American Bridge Company. Jobbers’ prices ate ™ 
changed at 5c. 


Plates.—Demand from varied directions is increas 
ing, and while 7.50c. to 8c., Pittsburgh, may st! ™ 
called the market, makers have declined to accept * 
for tank plates. All the mills show a disposition ® 
refrain from quoting until the needs of the Gov’ 
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are received in a direct manner. 
unchanged. 


Jobbers’ quota- 





for Chicago delivery of plates out of 


0c. to 7c. 


quote jobbers 


ils and Track Supplies—Except for some odd lots 
es and bolts, no activity is reported. For bolts 
been paid. All prices are unchanged. 


tions are as follows: Standard railroad spikes, 4 
base; small spikes, 4.25 to 4.35c., base track 
square nuts, 5c. to 5.10c., all in carloads, Chicago 
$60 to $70 f.o.b. mill, net ton standard sectior 
rails, Chicago, $38, base; open hearth, $40; light 

15 Ib., $60; 16 to 20 Ib., $61; 12 Ib., $62; 8 Ib 
bars, 3.25c., base 


Sheets.—One maker asks 10.50c. for No. 28 galvan 
Some mills are not quoting on black sheets and 
have no galvanized to sell. One mill asks 7c. to 
Pittsburgh for No. 28 black and No. 10 blue an 

while another quotes No. 10 blue annealed at 
10.50c. High prices are causing hesitancy to 

One inquiry calls for about 150 tons for the con 

tion of 5000 United States army field ranges, 

also require bars and angles. While this is 
work and must be cared for, no assurance of the 
yes from Washington. Nevertheless the order 
eets will be filled promptly by a Western mill. 
rs’ quotations are unchanged. 


~ to 


te for Chicago delivery out of 
as follows: No. 10 blue annealed, 7.5% Ni 
, and No. 28 galvanized, 9.5« 


stock regardle 


Rivets and Bolts.—No changes in prices or condi 
an be reported. 


juotations are without change, as follows: Carriage 
to % x 6 in., rolled thread, 40; cut thread, 35-2! 
; machine bolts up to *% x 4 in., rolled thread, 


Les o 


rressed square nuts, 40-10; cut thread, 40; large 
gimlet-point coach screws, 45; hot-pressed nuts, 
$2.10 off per 100 Ib.; hexagon, $1.90 off Structural 
» to 1% in., 4.75c. to 4.939c., base, Chicago, in car 

boiler rivets, 10c. additional. 
‘ prices are as follows: Structural rivets, 5c.; boiler 
: Oe machine bolts up to % x 4 in. 40-10; larger 
, carriage bolts up to % x 6 in. 40-24%; larger 
hot-pressed nuts, square, $3, and hexagon $3 off 


lag screws, 50 per cent off 
Bars—For delivery this year, a large maker quotes 
4c, Pittsburgh, Chicago taking a freight rate 
‘Yc. on mild steel bars. Another maker’s minimum 
Pittsburgh, and it asks up to 4.25c. The abso- 
nimum for high carbon bars is 3.50c. Chicago, 
es must advance in view of the extremely high 
for rerolling rails. Iron bars are strong at 
Chicago. James Stewart & Company, May 25, 
is on 1000 tons of reinforcing bars for a Northern 
Railroad gain elevator at Baltimore, Md. 


te prices out of store for Chicago delivery as fol- 
teel bars, 4.50c.; bar iron, 4c. : 
with 5c. extra for twisting in 
card extras for smaller 
ent to plus 10 per cent 


reinforcing 
sizes 4% in 


sizes ; 


bars, 
and 
shafting list 


usual 


de- Cast-Iron Pipe.—Toledo will open bids tomorrow 
r tons, and Akron will open bids June 1 for 223 


ot he 


) 


a ns are unchanged as follows per net ton, Chicag: 
ts- t in., $58.50; 6 in. and larger, 
ss A water pipe and gas pipe. 


$55.50, with $1 


“ee Wire Products.—The leading interest has not an- 
‘ny changes in prices. To jobbers it quotes as 
er 100 Ib.: 


wire, No. 6 to 9, base, 
Chi- nted barb wire, $3.539: 
es shed staples, $3.539; 
carload lots. 


$3.339 
galvanized 
galvanized 


wire 
barb 


staples, 


nails, 
wire, 
$4.239, 


ricae Old ‘ . r . 
o _ Material.—Under the stimulus of heavy buying 


ad . Steel Corporation, coupled with a growing 
7 ot material and an insufficient number of gon- 

to move what is available, the scrap market 
‘nced in manner that might be termed wild. A 
a _has sold re-rolling steel rails to a consumer 
», delivered. The only railroad list reported 
rom the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and em- 
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about 2000 tons. We quote for delivery at 


buyers’ works, Chicago and vicinity, all freight and 
transfer charges paid, as follows: 
(; $s ] 
told rol rails 3s Oto $ 
Relaying rail ,nOt an ( 
Old carwhee rk On to 
Old steel ra rerolling 11.00to 41 
Old steel rails, less ti I ft (7.50 to ‘ 
Heavy melting steel scrap 12 00 to 
Frogs, switches and eg t t 
Shoveling steel ev 
Steel xle turnings l 
Ps ‘ 
Iron angle S38 
[ron ! ) ‘ 
Steel rials i 
iron ir x t $4 { 
Steel car XI } t ‘ 
No. 1 railroad w z } 
No. 2 railroad w g ; 
(cut torge 
Pipes and flu 
No bushe ‘ { 
No bushe Oo 
Stee ickles : 
ot t | z 1O0 te oo 
N polers it to she ' ’ rings ' oot 
Boiler pu ‘ 
‘ itive tir moot s 00 to ix 50 
Machine-s g £50to ] 
(‘ast boring 14.00to 14 
No l st scrap ‘6.00 to 
Stove plate nd light « t scrap Ls.00 to, 19 
(yrate bars »o0to 2 0 
Brake shoes >to 22.50 
Railroad malleab °6.50to 27.00 
Agricultural n I sO) te on 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., May 28. 

With the steel mills sold up for months into the fu 
ture and continued uncertainty with respect to pending 
Government orders, the market to-day presents few sat- 
isfying elements for the consideration of buyers. Steel 
salesmen no longer visit the trade; instead purchasing 
agents from all parts of the country are to be seen 
about the sales offices urging acceptance of their orders, 
Strength is everywhere apparent. More and more the 
mills are restricting bookings to such business as can 
be squeezed somehow into their schedules for regular 
customers and buyers consider it a favor to have any 
orders accepted. 


Ferroalloys.—On small lots of ferromanganese up 
to 100 tons, $400 to $425 has been done for 
deliveries over the remainder of this year. Uncertainty 
is a dominant phase of the market, and consumers gen- 
erally are anxious with respect to future supplies. 


furnace 


Pig Iron.—Movement of basic pig iron totaled about 
50,000 tons during the week, of which the Lukens Steel 
Company purchased 45,000 tons, about 20,000 tons for 
last half shipment and the remainder for deliveries into 
first half of 1918, at $42 delivered. The last sale re- 
ported involved 5000 tons on a basis of $42 furnace, 
establishing $42.50 as the new minimum quotation in 
this market. There is no prompt low phosphorus iron 
for sale and recent sales of lots of several hundred tons 
were on a basis of $82 Philadelphia for last quarter. 
In foundry grades, steady day to day business of rela 
tively small tonnages has been done at an average price 
of $45 furnace taking freight from 50c. to $1.50 for 
prompt and last half shipment. The range until recent- 
ly maintained of $5 a ton on first half bookings is being 
gradually diminished and this week some Eastern Penn 
sylvania iron was sold at $43.50 furnace for next year. 
In another case, $42.90 delivered was done on 500 tons 
Eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 X for first half. Sizeable 
tonnage of prompt gray forge moved during the week 
at $43 delivered. J. L. Mott & Co. are reported in the 
market for about 5000 tons of No. 2 X and No. 2 plain, 
and a part of this iron is said to have been placed for 
first half shipment at the ruling price. Some Virginia 
iron has been moving, but transactions noted during the 
past few days have involved small tonnage at a price 
range of $45 to $46 furnace for prompt. The Virginia 
Iron, Coal & Coke Company and Pulaski are still out 
of the market. Southern iron is not active in this mar- 
ket; one Alabama interest is quoting $38 Birmingham 
for first half iron and one or two small sales are re- 
ported to have been made on this basis. Quotations for 
standard brands delivered in buyers’ yards, for prompt 
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shipment, except as otherwise noted, range about as 
follows: 





Plates.—Greate1 with 
revision of quotations on the part of leading independ- 
ents featured the week’s plate business. In the case of 
one Eastern mill, 8c. to 8%c., base Pittsburgh, is now 
being quoted for ordinary tank steel, and another im- 
portant factor has announced 10c., base Pittsburgh, as 
its minimum for any kind of plates. The demand for 
contracts for the last half, or even the third quarter, in- 
creases daily, but mills are discouraging, and, in most 
decline such business. Shipment is altogether 
a matter of mills’ convenience. An inquiry for 15,000 
tons was submitted recently to an Eastern mill with the 
notation, “are willing to pay fancy price,” but the offer 
failed to bring out a single quotation. 

Structural Material—One mill has 160,000 tons of 
shapes on its books to get out over the next ten months, 
and a very considerable number of old customers left 
unsatisfied for last half requirements, which pictures 
the congestion everywhere being reported. This par- 
ticular mill announces that no more special orders will 
be considered until present schedules are nearly out of 
the way. The minimum quotation for standard shapes 
is still nominally 44%c. among independents, but price 
no longer means anything, as shown by the fact that 
mills have turned down business offered right along at 
a premium. Two small bridges involving not more than 
200 tons in all, for local divisions of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, are in the market, which is the only develop- 
ment reported for the week under review. 


pressure than eve upward 


cases, 


Billets.—Mills are sold up for the remainder of the 
year. On rerolling billets as much as $100 has been 
done for deliveries running into first quarter, while 
$115 is the ruling quotation for forging billets. 

Sheets.—Inquiry for sheets is very heavy, especially 
for Government work. The American Car & Foundry 
Co. is reported to be seeking a large tonnage of sheets, 
13 gage, to be made up into tent stoves for the army. 
Usual quotations are on a basis of 7c. to 8c. for No. 
10 blue annealed. The mills generally are reported as 
sold up for this year. 

Iron Bars.—Heavy specifications for bar iron appear 
in the market daily, and some good contracts have been 
made for the period expiring July 1 on a basis of 4.159c. 
f.o.b. Philadelphia for car lots. Where specifications 


for small lots crop up, sellers have adopted the prac- 
tice of adding 25c. to the minimum quotation. 
Old Materials.—Added strength is noted on scrap 


substitutes for pig iron with a further marking up of 
quotations on rails for rerolling, carwheels, forge fire, 
bundled sheets and cast borings. Eastern mills are tak- 
ing in very little steel scrap ,and quotations remain 
nominally the same as last week on a basis of $26 to 
$27 for No. 1 heavy melting steel, although as much as 
$31.50 has been offered for Pittsburgh delivery. While 
it is a brokers’ market with respect to scrap, the mills 
are buying other grades in a way to hold up the market 
well. Quotations covering Pennsylvania and 
taking freight rates from 50c. to $1.50 per gross ton, are 
about as follows: 


eastern 


No. 1 heavy melting steel $26.00 to $27.00 
Old steel rails, rerolling 
Low phosphorus heavy melting steel 

scrap . 10.00 to 42.00 
Old iron and steel axles (for export) 47.00 to 48 00 
Old iron rails OO te a OK 
Old carwheels sO.00 Ff 
No. 1 railroad wrought 1? OO 
No. 1 forge fi ( t 
Bundled sheet OO te 
No. 2 busheling 16.00 f 
Machine shop turnings 6.00 ¢t 6 
Cast borings 16.50to 17.00 
No. 1 cast 30.00 to 31.00 
Grate bars, railroad 1S.00to 19. 
Stove plate 19.00 to 19 


Railroad malleable 


,o00 to LO OF 


Coke.—For every coke transaction there appears a 
new price, and consumers have no easy time 
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at 


needed supplies. One seller had inquiries fo: 
coke for last half deliveries aggregating up 
100,000 tons during the week, and was unable 
The usual quotation is now $9 for spot furnac: 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 29, 





Iron Ore.—With a view of relieving some 
pressure on transportation facilities both on t} 
and railroads, steps have been taken by th 
Superior Iron Ore Association to curtail iron « 
ments during the season to actual requirement 
last week, the association sent written requests 
consumers, asking them to take only sufficient 
ties of ore to run their plants until June 1, 1918 
naces are asked to advise the association how muc! 
they will require to run their furnaces from May 
year until June 1, next year, how much ore must be 
prought down the Lakes this season, how much must b¢ 
shipped directly by rail and how much should be stored 
on Lake docks. If consumers follow the wishes of 
ore shippers, shipments can be cut down considerab); 
this season and the burdens of the carriers relieved t 
that extent. This would relieve materially the 
situation, which is likely to become serious during the 
season, partly because of the late opening of the sea 
son of navigation and very light shipments so far owing 
to ice in Lake Superior which has prevented a norma 
movement through nearly all of May. Ore consumers 
are generally in a position to comply with the request 
to curtail shipments, ss stocks in furnace yards and on 
docks May 1 were estimated at over 4,000,000 in excess 
of a year ago. Dock reports May 1 showed a balance 
of 1,460,000 tons over a year ago and the remainder 
of the excess is in furnace yards. Last year, many 
consumers, partly because of the expectation of higher 
prices this year, largely over-bought and these now 
have more than their normal supply of ore either in 
their yards or on the docks. We quote prices as fol- 
lows, delivered lower Lake ports: Old Range Bessemer, 
$5.95; Mesaba Bessemer, $5.70; old range non-Bessemer, 
$5.20; Mesaba non-Bessemer, $5.05. 





Pig Iron.—The market is fairly active, and prices 
still show an upward tendency. Foundry iron has sold 
in Cleveland at $46 for No. 2 for this year’s delivery, 
a local interest having marked up its Cleveland price 
to that figure for this year, and to $45 for the first 
half of next year. A Cleveland seller has advanced its 
Valley quotation to $44 for No. 2 for the first half, and 
a nearby foundry has taken 1000 tons at that price. A 
Canton consumer has purchased 6000 tons of basic iro 
for the first half of next year, the price being und 
stood to be $41. For this year’s delivery basic is ver} 
firm at $42. A West Virginia consumer is inquiring for 
9000 tons of basic for the last half. We note the sal 
of 2000 tons of foundry iron by a Lake furnace to a! 
Indiana consumer at $42, and two 1000-ton lots of 
malleable iron at $43, all for the first half. This interest 
has advanced its price to $44 for foundry and malleabi 
iron for this delivery. Another Lake furnace 
ing these grades at $42 to $43 for next year, and +4 
for this year. Several sales of southern Ohio iron are 
reported in this territory around $42 for the first hall 
Ohio silvery iron is quoted as high as $60 at furna 
Labor troubles have stiffened up the price. The freig 
rate on Southern pig iron to the Cleveland territor) 
will be advanced 60c. per ton July 1 under the nev 


+ 


tariff that has just been issued, and which is expect 


is qui 


to be approved by the Interstate Commerce Co! 
sion. We quote, delivered Cleveland, as follows 
B mer . 2 
Basi . 
Northern No. 2 foundry $44.30 to 
Southern No foundry $0.00 to 
G forge . ‘ . 
Ohio silvery, & per cent silicon 51.62 te 
Standard low phos., Valley furnace 70.00 t 


Coke.—Foundry coke for prompt shipment has * 
vanced, being quoted as high as $11 per net tol 
some producers. 


, 


Quotations for contracts are hare 


secure, many producers being so well sold up that ™ 
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thdrawn from the market. 
$9 to $9.50. 


The contract price 


shed Iron and Steel.—There is an increased de- 
steel for Government requirements, and the 
ituation is tighter. The call for plates is very 
| many consumers are trying to place third 
yntracts. A Cleveland mill has sold 1000 tons 
ates at 8.50c., Pittsburgh, for last half. The 
nimum quotation is 8c., and as high as 10c. is 
d for ordinary tank plates. One Ohio tank 
nquiring for 4000 tons. Among inquiries for 
Government work is one for 20,000 tons of 
is for rims for motor trucks. There is con 
nterest in sheet bars, which are quoted at 
Cleveland mill. This producer so far, how- 
made no sales above $100. The expected 
the demand for steel for pleasure cars has 
xed. Automobile plants are curtailing opera- 
d holding up shipments on steel. The car situ 
again become acute, and mills are having great 
n moving steel except for the Government and 
Bar iron is firm at 3.70c., Cleveland. Local 
getting numerous small orders for steel bars 
rt. The demand for sheets continues heavy, 
es are higher. We quote sheets at 7.50c. to 
No. 28 black, 7.50c. to &c. for No. 10 blue an- 
and 9.50c. to 10.50c. for No. 28 galvanized. 
Wa ise prices are 4.50c. for steel bars, 5c. for struc- 
material, 7c. for plates, and 7.50c. for blue an 
heets. 
Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Bolt and nut specifications 
avy, and considerable business is being placed in 
While manufacturers are trying to limit 
, a number have been taken for the entire last 
lhere is some shading from regular quotations. 
anufacturers in some cases are taking contracts 
ist half at third quarter prices. Current orders 
fallen off somewhat. We quote rivets at 4.75c., 
irgh, for structural, and 4.85c. for boiler rivets 
e delivery, and $3 a ton higher for the third 
Bolt and nut discounts are as follows: 


irriage bolts, % x 6 in., smaller or 
d, 40 off; cut thread, 35 and 2% larger or 
Machine bolts, with h. p. nuts, % x 4 in., smaller 
thread, 40 and 10; cut thread, 40: larger 
0) Lag bolts, cone point, 45. Square h. p. nuts, 


shorter, 


off list; tapped, $1.90 off list. Hexagon, h. |] 
$1.90 off; tapped, $1.70 off Cc. p. c. and t. hexa- 

zes, blank, $1.60 off; tapped, $1.40 off. Cold 
finished hexagon nuts, 50 and 10 off 


Old Material.—The 


+ 


market is very firm, unsettled 
ve. About the only trading is among dealers 
still covering on short orders. Most dealers 
sing to sell, believing that prices will go higher 
days and some are asking prices considerably 
those that have been prevailing. However, 

w exceptions, sales have not been made to 
the market at higher levels. Heavy melting 
been marked up $1 a ton and as high as $30 
sked for this grade. Borings and turnings are 
| the former are quoted from $16 to $17, 
r Pittsburgh delivery. We note the sale of a 
' railroad wrought at $33 net, a 50c. 
quotations. We quote f.o.». 


advance 
Cleveland as 


$26.50 to $27.00 
rerolling 17.00 to 38.00 
der ft ,? OO to : 
55.00 te 34. 
es $5.00 te $7.0f 
teel 28.00 to 29.0% 
2 ,O to 24.00 
is, 0 ib. and over 43.00 te 4 
| malleable 18.50to 19.00 
ibl 24.00to 25.00 
ed sheet scrap 17.75 to 18.50 
Per Net Ton 
xle $46.00 to $47.00 
£ ; 12.50to 135.00 
t irnings drillings. 12.00 t “.< 
42 21.00to 22. 
vroug! =~! 
23 UH Tto 
grate bars 16.50to 17.00 
16.50to 17.00 





ner Steel Company, Buffalo, has filed plans 
tension of a machine shop, a roll shop, a mill 
nd an oil house, the aggregate cost of which 
it $100,000. 
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St. Louis 


ST.. Louts, Mo., May 28, 1917 
Pig Iron.—The call for pig iron during the past week 


has shown some developments in the 
mand for basic 
thought to be supplied, but no 


were closed. Ons 


direction of a de 
from the big consumers who have beet 
large tran 
000 tons of 


very sactions 


sale of Southern was 


made for 1918 delivery on a price of $38 Birmingham, 


and an inquiry for 3600 tons from an lowa consumer is 


still in the market. Other reports demand for pig 
indicate that the smaller consumers are thoroughly 
alarmed, but they are getting very little satisfactior 


as the furnaces are presenting a united front as to dé 


liveries, being reported sold up to a very large extent 
The local furnace is understood to be entirely out of 
the market for 1917 and more than half sold up for 
1918. Total sales, aside from the basic transactions 


aggregated probably 5000 tons of 
in small quantities. The 
only recently begun to realize that the question is 
of supply and not of 


all grades and mostly 
smaller foundries which have 
one 
price finding themselves ir 
a very serious situation, one reporting, 
last week, that it had 
for its needs in July, even on an 


The figures made here are 


are 
as an example, 
able to get no 
offer of 


iron at all 


S50 


been 
per ton 
to furnace confirma 
tion, and are about on a basis of $38 for 1918 delivery, 
No. 2 Southern, Birmingham 
be had in very limited amounts at 
ham. No Northern or Chicago iron is being offered 
Old Material.—The the scrap 
market was accentuated during the week and there was 
a continuance of efforts to buy old material, not alone 
by the dealers but by outside interests as well. The 
scramble, for such it appeared to be in the light of the 
small supplies available, resulted in sharp advances in 
prices, and although quotations are given the transac- 
tions closed are being largely completed on the basis of 
the needs of the buyer and the ability of the seller to 
hold out for his price. The railways are 
material and probably would be 


subject 


while last quarter may 


about $42 Birming 


excited condition of 


offering no 
unable to collect and 
load it if they had any quantity, as equipment is scarce 
and labor is difficult to get. 
the short supply of 
ability to load and unload other equipment as rapidly, 
thus interfering with efficient Local con 
sumers have been practically barred from the market by 
the excited situation, and are 


There is also trouble over 
gondola cars and the consequent in 


operation 


also inclined to wait until 


the spasm subsides, though many of them are known 
to be in need of material The uncovering of short 
interests during the past two weeks has also had its 
influence on prices. Altogether it is any man’s guess 
as to what the market will do next We quote dealers’ 
prices, f.o.b. customers’ works, St. Louis industrial dis 
trict, as follows: 
: 
(ld 2 
Old 
Rel e 1 ¢ 
s I 
He g ste , 
r ‘2 rie z 
H x t f 0 
I ing! : 
tee ing 
ir r axle 
Stee ‘ I Xlé 
Wrought arcl f ‘ 
No l raiire £ 
No Z ra r gl 
Rails 1 8S] z 
Steel pupler 1 } 
| corn tl re 
smooth sid 
NO lea rs org 
Cast gs f 
No 
NO r » al 
‘ ; ; 
Railroad 1 . 
Agricu j ‘ 
Pipes ned 
Heavy rai : 
Railroad grat bars to 
Machine shop turnings 


, 
Coke.—Coke for future delivery has stiffened to $10 
Connellsville for best selected 72-hour foundry on future 


1336 


contracts, while spot coke is practically unobtainable 
at any price at this point. By-product coke is 
lutely out of the market. 


abso- 


Finished Iron and Steel.—In finished products, con- 
sumers are trying very hard to get their contract ship- 
ments forward and are asking also for some increases 
in quantities, but are meeting with no encouraging re- 
plies from the mills. Light rails have much 
more extended in delivery, running about eight months 
ahead now. No standard section business appeared 
during the week. Track fastenings are being urged 
forward on contracts, but no attempt is being made to 
enter into new contracts because of the present delivery 


become 


situation and the firmness of prices. Movement of 
stock out of warehouse continues very large, and we 


quote for such stock: Soft steel bars, 
1.50c.; structural material 

No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 
7.85c.; 


1.55c.; iron bars, 
5.05c.; tank 
7.55c.; No. 28 black sheets, 


No. 28 galvanized sheets, 


6.55¢.; 


plates, 


cold rolled, one pass, 
black sheet gage, 10c. 


Birmingham 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 28, 1917. 
Pig lron.—The feature of the week closing May 26 


was the flat-footed announcement by the leading foundry 
pig iron producer of a basis of $42 for spot and last 
half and $38 for first half of 1918, this being a jump of 
$2 per ton on each delivery during the week The 
quotation for 1918 is joined in by the leading interest 
and the next largest makers, 
which has sold as far into 1918 as it 


while a small concern, 
cares to do just at 
of $40 for that de 


1918 


this time, has advanced to a level 
livery. The real has iron, 
sales during the week extending from May 138 to 19, 
having been made at $34, $35, $36, $37 and $37.50 by 
one concern. Others probably did likewise. By May 20, 
iron for 1918 was hardening at $38. With all that, a lot 
of 300 tons, on which $38 was offered by one maker, 
was taken by another at $37. Differences such as these 
are due to a variety of causes, the personnel of the 
customer and his desirability cutting considerable fig- 
ure. Several small lots of spot have brought from $40 
to $42, but it is possible that especially good customers 
might still obtain fill-in lots at as low as $39. The dis- 
position to bring all quotations to the one level of $40 
is general. This is largely because there is almost no 
spot and last half is very well taken care of. The lead 
ing interest is out of the market 1918 de 
livery. 

We quote, per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham district 
furnaces, for nearby delivery, as follows: 


advance been it 


except fo. 


No. 1 foundry and soft $39.50 to $41.5 

No. 2 foundry, and soft OOO T 11.0 

No. 3 foundr S.50t 10.50 

No. 4 foundry IS.25 to 40 

Gray forge IS.00 te 10.06 
Charcoal 44.00 to 46.01 
Steel Bars.—Steel bars, f.o.b. Birmingham, in car 


lots, 3.75c. to 4c.; iron bars, 3.45c. to 3.65c 

Cast-Iron Pipe.—The cast-iron pipe market remains 
inactive owing to high prices. However, the National 
Cast Iron Pipe Company secured a 250-ton order from 
Milwaukee, while the leading interest has picked up sev 
eral Government for its Chattanooga plant. 
There is expectation of more Government orders. We 
quote, per net ton, f.o.b. Birmingham yards, as follows: 
t-in., $53; 6-in. and upward, $50, with $1 added for gas 
pipe and special lengths. 

Coal and Coke.—The demand for coal cannot be sup- 
plied owing to car shortage. Prices remain around 
$2.50 to $3.50 for milling steam coal, with $5 to $6 for 
good blacksmithing coal. Coke remains at $14 for 
standard beehive foundry spot makes and $12.50 and 
higher on contracts for the remainder of the year. Fur- 
nace coke sells at $6 to $8 per ton. Spot cokes of any 
kind are extremely difficult to secure. 


orders 





Old Material.—The scrap dealers are enjoying an 
excellent business as to volume and prices are firm and 
regular. Country scrap is coming in in large quantities 
owing to the ransacking of farms for worn-out ma- 
chinery, etc. The business is on a sound basis, with 
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heavy movements. We quote, per gross ton, 
mingham district yards, as follows: 


Old steel axles ...... ; sve oe ones tr 
(Jae MRR SE ig cies 4s 0 nx owates 20.50t 
Ss dk I a ota ic cote Seen ans . 22.50¢t 
No. 1 heavy melting steel 
No. 1 machinery cast 
Carwheels 
Tram carwheels od 
Stove plate and light 
Turnings Sad ; 9.25 


New York 


NEW YORK, May 29 

Pig lron.—The market is strong and act 
cially in basic. A New Jersey buyer has ta 
tons of basic for delivery in July, August and 
ber. A Connecticut buyer of basic is in the ma 
from 2000 to 3000 tons per month for its requ 
for at least the first quarter of next year an 
buy for first half of the year; hence the inquir 
from 6000. to 18,000 tons, and the amount b 
doubtless depend largely on the price nam 
American Locomotive Company has purchased 800 
tons of No. 2 plain and 2000 tons of basic for 
throughout the first half of 1918. The iron w 
largely from the Buffalo district and it is und 
that the price for basic and foundry was tl 
about $41, furnace. In foundry iron, an up-state 1 
has taken 1000 tons for first half and one firm has 
1500 tons of Pennsylvania irons for delivery at 
times the remainder of this year and the first half 
next. A Massachusetts concern is in the market 
2000 tons of foundry and numerous minor inquiries are 
pending. Foreign inquiry includes one for 6000 tons 
of low phosphorus, one for 1000 tons of low phosphorus 
and one for 4000 tons of special Bessemer. We quoté 
tidewater, for early delivery as follows: 


ee ee er eer ee . $46.75 to $47.2 
NO. 2 - ‘ awa cermdee suaede . 45.75 to 46.2 
De. ae: ick ee ik acs eae oe eee eee . 45.25to 4 

Southern No. 1 foundry $4.7 


Southern No. 2 foundry and soft. . 


Ferroalloys.—It is understood that the canvass of 
the alloy committee of the Council of National Defens¢ 
has brought out some very interesting data concerning 
the ferromanganese situation in this country. One fact 
that independent steel makers have at least 3 months 
supply on hand. The market in the past 
been extremely quiet with very few inquiries or sales 
Quotations are unchanged from last week, $425 to $45 
delivered being asked for spot and nearby and $400 t 
$425 for delivery any time this year, with doubt ex- 
pressed as to whether any alloy could be obtained for 
less than $425, delivered. Spiegeleisen, 20 per cent, 1s 
very strong at $80 to $85, furnace, for any delivery this 
year. One large importer of British ferromanganesé 
a fair amount of British spiegeleisen availa for 
delivery this year. Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, is strong 
and active at $200 to $250, delivered. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Efforts to get deliveries 
of material long since ordered rather than attempts ™ 
place fresh orders are resulting in a decidedly nom! 
condition for prices of material for fresh purchases 
for early shipment. Every week seems to put anotn 
company in the classification of those substantially 
of the market. The difficulty of getting plates 's * 
accentuated by the delay in making the apportionment 
among plate mills of the plates for the United State 
Shipping Board. Movement on account of export 
getting increasingly difficult, owing to the secrecy 
rounding the sailings of ocean-going vessels, the @ 
culty being chiefly one of extra effort and time cons 1™ 
in effecting arrangements. Chief interest doubtless “° 
in the buying of shells by the Government, an awa! 
for example, being expected any moment on 7,)00,0" 
shells for field artillery. For the detonators for 


week has 


has 





these¢ 


shells some 5000 tons of steel alone will be neees 
In structural material Government orders and inqu’™ 

* . - mmet mar: 
cover the bulk of the transactions in a very quiet ™ 


‘ on ns 
ket. The Government has asked for bids on 2000 to 


for power houses at the Norfolk and League - 
Navy yards; on 2500 tons for another founcry * » 


4 
ne 


ne 


for 


League Island Navy Yard, and on about 4000 tons” 

















May 31, 1917 





tural shop at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. Con- 
have been let to George F. Wyne, Washington, 
yest bidder, for 3200 tons for a machine shop at 
folk Navy Yard and for 2000 tons for a foundry 
same yard. His bid was $100 a ton, erected, for 
achine shop and $102 per ton for the foundry, 
the highest bid at $148 per ton, erected. The 
Bridge Company has been awarded 250 tons for a 
storage house at New Orleans; the McClintic- 
ill Company about 4000 tons for a crane runway 
Brooklyn Navy Yard and the Virginia Bridge & 
1100 tons for the hangars at the aviation sta- 
Pensacola, Fla. The Newport News Shipbuild- 
Dry Dock Company is inquiring for 9000 tons for 
sions to its plants and crane runways to care for 
hips which it is to build. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
in the market for 600 tons for four bridges, bids 
ch will go in on June 1. Other new contracts 
have been recently taken are as follows: 1100 
Milliken Brothers, Inc., for the Stanley Theater 
iladelphia; 1500 tons to the American Bridge 
iny for the Babcock & Wilcox Company; 400 tons 
bridge at Trenton, N. J., for the Philadelphia & 
to the McClintic-Marshall Company, and 500 
to the Hedden Iron Construction Company for the 
Smelting & Refining Company, Newark, N. J 
Pennsylvania Railroad has awarded about 1300 tons 
scellaneous fabricators for 10 bridges, 3 signal 
; and repairs to 4 bridges, and 450 tons have been 
| for 7 bridges for the New York Central. We 
plain material from mill at 4.419¢c. to 4.919¢c., 
New York, the lower price in three to four months and 
igher for small lots in earlier deliveries. For 
shipments, 4.169c, seems to be the minimum. 
from warehouses are 5c. per pound, New 
Yor On mill shipments of universal and tank plates 
nge is 7.169c. to 8.169c., New York, with little 
ble before the last quarter, and ship plates are 
S1 and higher, New York. Some 11,000 to 12,000 
t have lately been sold for export, details not 
but a 1000-ton order for tank plates has been 
to a mill at 8c. for immediate shipment. Plates 
store are 7.50c., New York. We quote steel bars 
1.169¢. to 4.669¢., New York, and iron bars at 4.169c., 
New York. From New York district warehouses iron 
re sold at 4.60c. and steel bars at 4.75c. 


SAly ents 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—Owing to the recent rapid advance 
price of pig iron, further advances of cast-iron 
ire confidently expected and may be announced 
the end of the week. Carload lots of 6-in., class 
heavier, are, however, still quoted at $55.50 per 
n, tidewater, with class A and gas pipe taking an 

' $1 per ton. 

Old Material—Old material dealers are being 
that they must load cars to full capacity 
to the scarcity of cars, the Government is ex 
to insist upon full loading. The market is 

especially in heavy melting steel for shipment 

Pittsburgh district, and it is quoted fully $1 

Brokers quote buying prices as follows to local 

and producers, per gross ton, New York: 


melting steel scrap (for ship- 


to eastern Pennsylvania)... .$23.00 to $23.5! 


teel rails (short lengths) or 
valent heavy steel scrap.. 26.00 to 27.0 
OG Ce «sdees ; 44.00 to 45.00 
SMS, PE nas os ei ‘ . 85.00to 35.50 
ind steel car axles... ; ..- 46.00 to 47.50 
t1ilroad wrought . 40.50to 41.50 
ight-iron track scrap oeeee 36.00 to 37.00 
yard wrought, long. . 33.50to 34.00 
iron OTA aay . 9.50to 8.00 
OOPS CORGRM) 2c decd cocacbana 13.50to 14.00 
ne-shop turnings ...... 12.50 to 13.00 
borings and turnings ecco 18.268 12.76 
eht-iron pipe (not galvanized or 
ot a Sue dials wees 21.00tO 22.01 
dry scrap is in fair demand, but there is not 
ty that is found in heavy melting steel. Deal- 


New York City and Brooklyn are quoting as 
to local foundries, per gross ton, New York: 


TRACHINGEY GE. oo cccvasnncc en $29.00 to $30.00 


heavy cast (column, building 
MOSIRE, GD sen ccck andes ew aes ..» 26.00to 26.50 
- cast (radiators, cast boifers, 

CC.) aschiceomeredswaebtactoesnes 22.00 to 23.00 
© PONG icin deedaknes ehewemeuen 17.50 to 18.00 
motive grate bars .......-..s+. 7.50 to 18.00 

OPWRONEE chix dp tae bad eo deans 27.00 to 28.00 
eable cast (railroad)..........- 24.00to 24.50 
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Buffalo 


BUFFALO, N. Y., May 29, 1917 


Pig lron.—Inquiry of quite large aggregate is bh 
fore the market ig all grades, but furnaces 
unable to the taking on of 
additional tonnage on account of being sold up well into 
the future and 
on which to quote 


cover! most 


are entertain much 


very 
having very little 1917 remaining 
sales totaling over 15,000 
tons were closed during the While the market is 
teady, rather interest 
shown during the week and although the general trend 
of prices is upward, no material change from the sched 


\ iron 
Hows ver, 
week 
has been 


more than ordinary 


The ruling price 
continues at $46 for prompt 


ule reported last week has taken place 


for No. 2 X foundry 


still 


and second-half delivery this year. One lot of high 
silicon iron is reported sold at $48 for the first half of 
1918. One producer has now scontinued 1918 quota 


tions and is limiting its quotations to exclude anything 


more extended than three months’ shipment, For 1917 
delivery we quote as follows, f.o.b. furnace, Buffalo 

H gh iT I 

No. 1 foundry j 

No X foundry if 

No. 2 plair ‘ 

No. 3 found: ; 

Gray forgs i 

Malleabl 

Basi 47_ OF 

Lake Superior charco f.o.b. Buffalo.§ OO t 

Finished Iren and Steel.—The market is still mark 
ing time, mills and agencies being unable to take on 
much tonnage for commercial purposes until Govern 
ment specifications are definitely decided upon. A num 
ber of tentative inquiries have come into the market 
from manufacturers who are bidding on Government 


work, and attached to practically all of these inquiries 
very to meet Government 
The demand for cold-rolled steel is heavy 
and this product are becoming more ex 
tended. The demand is also extremely heavy for tin 
plate, with almost nothing to sell The minimum tin 
plate price appears to be from $9.50 to $10 per 
Mill prices for bars are nominally 3.75 to 4c.; for 
loc., ship plates commanding as 


is the question of special deli 
requirements 


deliveries of 


base 
box. 
structural shapes, 4 to 4 
high as 10%« 

Old Material.—The market is exceedingly strong all 
along the line, with latge inquiry and with sales being 
made in most of the the list. Heavy 
melting steel has advanced $1 per ton, good-sized trans- 
actions being Dealings in old car wheels, 
rails and bo 


commodities on 


reported 


rings and turnings have also been of 


good volume, with advances of $1 per ton on car wheels; 
phosphorus and No. 1 


wrought; $1.50 to $2 on iron rails and wrought pipe and 


iron 


$2 per ton on low railroad 
50c. per ton on clean cast borings. 

We quote dealers’ 
Buffalo, as follows 


asking prices per gross ton, f.o.b 


Heavy meltir tes $29.1 to $20.6 
Low phospl , 

No. 1 ft Ire \ ie } 
No. 1 railroad n er t to pte 30.01 
Iron axles ‘ 


Steel 


‘ et Of 

Railroad eabk 17.50 to 

Machine hop tur ’ 13.00 to , if 
1 ’ 


4 regulation in force in Australia prohibits the 
sale of tin plates to any person who is not duly licensed 
to purchase them. This means that country store 
keepers are debarred from buying unless they first 
obtain the necessary license from Melbourne. In view 
of the hardship thus inflicted the Brisbane Chamber of 
Commerce has decided to ask the Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment to permit the local price adjuster to issue the 
necessary licenses authorizing storekeepers to purchase 
tin plates, thus saving the time and trouble that would 
be involved in securing the requisite license at head- 


quarters. 
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BRITISH IRON MARKET 


Ferromanganese Is Scarcer—Tin Plates Stronger 
—American Steel Unobtainable 


LONDON, ENGLAND, May 8, 1917.—It is suggested in 
some quarters that the demand for shell steel has be- 
come less insistent. At the same time, shipbuilding 
needs have been intensified and greater efforts are 
being made, especially in Scotland, to supply the large 
quantities called for. The providing of supplementary 
labor to strengthen operations at furnaces and mills 
has seriously engaged the attention of the authorities, 
and the developments proceeding are looked forward to 
with confidence, while materials are reaching 
manufacturers identified with Government work on a 
more regular scale. Allocation of supplies to the home 
trade and export business are as restricted as ever. 
Continental Allies’ needs are still heavy. 

The pig-iron situation is unchanged. It remains 
very firm, the pressure for basic iron being unrelaxed. 
Idle furnaces are being restarted where possible, 
though the labor problem still presents many difficulties. 
Maximum rates for all classes of pig iron show no 
alteration, recent efforts to obtain some revision, fol- 
lowing the advance recently granted in Cleveland iron, 
having proved abortive. Deliveries of Cleveland iron, 
allocated to the home trade for this month, have been 
on a freer scale and new purchases have thus been 
stimulated, but few far forward contracts are being 
arranged. Due to improved transportation, arrears of 
deliveries against old contracts have been lessened, and 
the outlook is considered satisfactory. Exports, how- 
ever, are still held up by lack of tonnage, the total 
clearances from the Tees for April being only 37,297 
tons, or 16,248 tons short of the previous month. Home 
consumers’ needs in hematite are being met on an 
adequate scale, but shipments to Allies are in arrears. 
New export business is held back by the reluctance of 
makers to take orders at current quotations, which are 
not high enough for the present high cost of production. 

The domestic output of raw steel, though fully main- 
tained, is chiefly absorbed by the unceasingly big outlet 
for war work, and the filling of requirements in other 
directions continues somewhat difficult. There is a keen 
demand for surplus lots of shell discard billets for which 
terms are secured about equal to the official price of 
Welsh sheet bars of £10 7s. 6d. Business in American 
material has remained virtually at a standstill. For 
weeks past no c.i.f. offers have been heard of, while the 
f o.b. prices occasionally asked, either for billets or wire 
rods, against fresh inquires for British and Continental 
account, are so high as to prohibit business. The ques- 
tion of freightage, moreover, is intensely complicated, 
owing to the unfortunate handling of the entire ship- 
ping position. 

Business in finished iron and steel is restricted to 
the limited tonnage of material available after provid- 
ing for current needs, including shipbuilding steel. 
Merchant trading thus remains at a standstill. The 
tendency is strong, although prices have not under- 
gone any notable change. There is plenty of inquiry 
for American material, especially ship plates, which 
are now practically unobtainable. Wire nails afloat to 
France were recently sold at 38s. per 100 lb. 


raw 


Ferromanganese Growing Scarcer 


The attempts made lately to place further orders 
for ferromanganese have elicited the fact that sellers 
have practically vanished. As stated in our previous 
letter, British producers are heavily sold ahead and it 
is much more difficult than before to obtain licenses. 
Inquiries are still coming in on Continental and trans- 
atlantic account, but business is almost impossible. The 
tendency is undoubtedly much stronger, with f.o.b. 
prices for ‘oose ranging nominally from £40 upward. 
Bids of £41 and more from Spain have been refused, 
and it is impossible to furnish reliable quotations. 
There is a small business passing in Indian manganese 
ores, the negotiation of orders being handicapped by 
tonnage difficulties. 

Tin plates have been growing stronger steadily. 
Output is being kept down under the steel restrictions. 
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Prompt delivery plates are becoming scarce ‘ 
mand a moderate premium. It is certainly ee 
cult to get orders through, the works being ‘ 
July and the nearest quotation being 29s., b 
against war work, with business done at 60 thle 
boxes for prompt delivery. Stock lots on the . 
or obtainable without certificates, seem to have 
There is an inquiry for good lines of oil plat 
nection with war needs, but makers are fully 


PIG IRON VERY ACTIVE 


Negotiations Pending for Large Quantiti 
Steel-Making Grades 


PITTSBURGH, May 29 (By wire).—Some hea 
gotiations are on for large quantities of Bessem 
basic iron, and it is expected that several dea 
both Bessemer and basic will be put through this 
at prices very much higher than what are regarded now 
as the market, which are $42 for basic and $45 fo 
Sessemer iron at Valley furnace. The available supply 
of Bessemer and basic iron is very short, and am 
concerns that must have either Bessemer or basi 
will have to pay just what the furnaces ask, whict 
may be upward of $50 at furnace for both grades 
About two weeks ago, the Struthers Furnace Company 
sold 10,000 tons of basic iron to a Massillon, Ohio, con- 
sumer at $40 furnace, for first half of 1918 delivery. 
It would be absolutely impossible to buy basic iron at 
this price today, and it is doubtful whether it could 
be obtained at any price for next year delivery. 

Follansbee Brothers Company are in the market fo: 
9000 tons of basic for last half of this year delivery, but 
have not yet closed. This iron is expected to bring a 
much higher price than has yet actually been done in 
basic. The Westinghouse Machine Company has 
closed for 6000 to 8000 tons of various grades of foun- 
dry iron for last half of this year and first half of next 
year on the basis of about $43 at Valley furnace for 
No. 2 iron. 





y 


New Sheet Mills in Operation 


PITTSBURGH, May 29 (By wire).—Monday morning 
May 28, four of the eight hot-sheet mills in the new 
plant of the Mahoning Valley Steel Company at Niles, 
Ohio, were put in operation, and the other four mills 
are expected to start about July 1. This new plant is 
rolling a very large quantity of sheets for the Ford 
Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. Jacob D. Waddell, 
formerly of the Brier Hill Steel Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio, is president, and A. C. Prugh, formerly with a 
sheet mill at Leechburg, Pa., has been made general! su- 
perintendent of the new plant. 


Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 28, 1917. 

Pig lron.—It is rumored that a near-by melter has 
purchased a round tonnage of Northern iron for first- 
half shipment. Northern basic foundry and malleable 
are now firmly established at $43, Ironton basis, for 
this year’s shipment and $42 for next year. Some sales 
of Foundry iron have been made at these prices. South- 
ern iron continues to grow stronger and is quoted a 
$38, Birmingham, for first-half shipment, 1918. Some 
iron for strictly last-quarter delivery could also be pur 
chased at the same figure. However, the general quo- 
tation for this year is $40. The inquiry is light an¢ 
sales of both Northern and Southern iron are confined 
mainly to small-sized lots. The car situation is becom 
ing worse, and there is no relief in sight. The situation 's 
exasperating, as one day embargoes are removed only ' 
be put back on again, sometimes the next day. Ohio S!- 
very is quoted for next year at $50, furnace, based 
an 8 per cent analysis, but lately few contracts "3" 
been made. It is extremely hard to get any Silvery 
for shipment this year with the exception of a few © 
load lots for prompt movement. Miami furnace * 
Hamilton expects to blow in June 6. 
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ied Iron and Steel f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


ht rates from Pittsburgh in carloads, per 100 |b.: 








\ k, 16.9c.; Philadelphia, 15.9c.; Boston, 18.9c.; 
11.6c.; Cleveland, 10.5c.; Cincinnati, 15. Se.; In- 
_17.9¢c.; Chicago, 18.9c.; St. Louis, 23.6c.; Kan- 
13.6¢.; Omaha, 43.6c.; St. Paul, 32.9c.; : Denver, 

New Orleans, 30.7c.; Birmingham, Ala.. 45ce. 
pipe, 76.1¢c., minimum carload, 46,000 lb.; struc- 
and steel bars, 83.6c., minimum carload, 36,- 
Pacific coast (by rail only), pipe, 65c.; struc 
and steel bars, 75c., minimum carload, 50,000 
iral steel and steels bars, 80c., minimum car- 
100 Ib. No freight rates are being published via 
na Canal, as the boats are being used in trans- 
trade. 
Structural Material.—I-beams, 3 to 15 in.; channels, 
- angles, 3 to 6 in. on one or both legs, 4 in 
over, and zees 3 in. and over, 4c. Extras o1 
nes and sizes are as follows: 
Cents per Ib. 
wer 35: tii«cavs fede rede betdcsder 10 
over 18 in... (ean raid oea.e ees 10 
er 6 in., On one or ‘both legs ‘ 10 
on one or both legs less than \%& in 
s per steel bar card, Sept. 1, 1909 70 
ictural sizes (except elevator, handrail, 
k and conductor rail).... — ‘ a 
nd tees, under 3 in. wide, as per steel 
OG, See: Be en op ee eoteues cated 0 to .80 
beams and bulb angles............. 30 
» lengths, under 3 ft. to 9 ft. ‘inclusive.. 25 
lengths, under 2 ft. to 1 ft. inclusive... .50 
o lengths, under 1 ft..... jeveceotsmeee 
N for cutting to lengths 3 ft. and over. 
Plates. —Tank plates, % in. thick, 6 in. up to 100 
7c. base, net cash, 30 days, or % of 1 per 
in 10 days, carload lots. Extras are: 
Quality Extras 
Cents per Ib 
o wh SCENES AH SCRONE 6 Hdd 4050880060 cece . Base 
r el (not flange steel for boilers)..... Ssémas'e 10 
3 CEO: GGG DONG oc ch Cn cnneedetdawenees 15 
\.” and ordinary firebox steel plates...... 20 
CG wath baka ene Sed tanks Vee eden aed J 
fire box ‘steel od a. di eile 460 aoe ee hae « 8 
eel, special extras and prices on application 
Gage Extras 
r, %4 in. thick, over 6 in. wide to 100 in. wide. Base 
n \%& in., to 3/16 in., up to 72 in. wide. 10 

° n \% in., including 3/16 in., over 72 in. to 84 20 

’ 4. in., including 3/16 in., over 84 in. to 96 30 

. \% in., including 3/16 in., over 96 in. to 100 a) 

: n \% in., including 3/16 in., over 100 in. to 102 

3/16 in., including No. 8, up to 72 in. wide 15 

. an 3/16 in., including No. 8, over 72 in. to 84 

; an 3/16 in., including No. 8, over 84 in. to 96 ; 

No. 8, including No. 10, up to 60 in. wide 30 
g n No. 8, including No. 10, over 60 in. to 64 36 
n. and not less than 10.2 lb. per sq. ft. will be 
ee 
i %@ in 
must be ordered 1% in. thick on edge, or not 
11 lb. per sq. ft. to take base price 
wide, ordered less than 11 Ib. per sq. ft., down 
of 3/16 in., take price of 3/16 in 
rdered weight 3/16 in., take No. 8 price 
, ordered weight No. 8, take No. 10 price. 
Width Extras 
.. 0 SEP Oe, Sn ecb dnedabedeweenwaaa 05 
Cr S20 ey. NS os bkdRe deed eteas cena 10 
) Jae wy CS ccccecdes shaw ee hedeeat 15 
CO 22D BE PURE Side dees ee sebescaaees 25 
CS SAO Se Sd on eae wane Ra end Gees ees 50 
26SO6¢ dOdD SC Ceteseetuatesece evceessoe 1.00 
Length Extras 
plates 80 ft. long up to 90 ft. long............ 05 
tes 90 ft. long up to 100 ft. long.......... 10 
lates 100 ft. long up to 110 ft. long......... .20 
Cutting Extras 
rectangular p'ates to lengths 3 ft. and over 
ler 3 ft. to 2 ft. inclusive....... Cnedeonones 25 
é er 2 ft. to 1 ft. inclusive....... Soeeceseecs 50 
OY 1 ie srihavenctatscsaanena eC 6R OMEN Ces 1.55 
mm Cee GP 200 ON. sc ters cones ecoredeas 30 
100 to 110 in. (width extra)......-eeeeees 35 
110 to 115 in. (width extra).........e.e.: 40 
115 to 120 in. (width extra)..........-- - 45 
r 120 to 125 in. (width extra).........0++++ 5 
125 to 130 in. (width extra)........6+.++- 80 
Ce ee ae rrr 1.30 
S fh5 GD Bec SUNN. ce wkcaédecasocecs 5 
2 ft., to 1 ft., inclusive....... Se weoweeses 80 
Sai < cae ee a ees cna cauee acesesewece 1.85 
take circle extras 
- over four straight cuts, inc. straight taper 10 
ving more than four straight cuts...... .20 




















Pode anized, $4.15. 


red to a radius take complete circle ‘extras. 


ng extra for width. 
Rods.—Including chain rods, $90 to $95. 
roducts.—Prices to jobbers, effective A 
Nos. 6 to 9, per 100 lb., terms 60 days or 2 
discount in 10 days, carload lots, annealed, 
Galvanized barb wire and sta- 
$3.65. Wire nails, $3.50. Galva- 


pril 20 
) 


painted, 
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advance over base 


) advance 


nails, 1 in. and 
| shorter thar 
price. Cement coated nails, $3.40. 
18 per cent off list for carloads, 47 
16 off for less than 1000-rod lots. 


nized 


longer, $2.20 
price; l- in., $2.7 


base 


over 
Woven wire fencing, 
off for 1000-rod lots, 


Wrought Pipe.—The following are the jobbers’ car- 
load discounts on the Pittsburgh basing red in effect 
from May 1, 1917, all full weight 

Butt Weld 

Steel Iron 
i hes I \ hes Blach (salv 
es, 4&4 and %& A ; 
‘ 
17 
‘ 5 “+ 

1 VN 

{ 29 ‘ 8 
t ‘ 4 39 . , 16 
: 28} 17 
l : « : 20 
( to 6 . 20 
32 19 

} iN I ( I ids 
; . 12 
4 l 
‘ 5 23 

| i ends 
‘ ' y 
18 
) 
' ‘ . 
g cent | 
\ ar ect ¢t re 
rice r less tha 
higher price) thas 
) px t on ra 

: ' 

gl I e) ti } 
galva pipe 

‘ <j ) . 

' ; butt on p 
» x ver hig r 
Boiler Tubes.—Nominal discounts on less than car 


oads, freight added to point of delivery, effective from 
Nov. 1, 1916, on standard charcoal iron tubes, and from 
\pril 2, 1917, on lap-welded steel tubes are as follow 
VN ‘") 
‘ 
43 
' Né ju i ns 
‘ 
Above dis pply to standard gages and to even 
gages not more than four gages heavier than indard 
standard let I 
Sheets.—Makers’ prices for shipments on sheets 
United States standard gage, in carload and larger 
yt re as fol! a } net. or Z per cent discount 
n 10 da 
: , , | 
ep 
| if Bessemer 
6 8Oto7 
6.85 to 7.45 
10 to 7.40 
N 695 { 
\f 00 to { 
N to 7 
‘ 15 to 7.6 
f i iy , ‘ 
. ‘ 
No 
Nos o 9 
N , 
Ni ; ; 
‘ . 
Ti Vv I 
XN os and 116 a & 
Nos 7 (te G5 
Ni 2 to 2 6.90 to ; 
Nos. 25 to 2 6.95 to } 
No. 28 00 to 7 ‘ 
No 9 05 to ; 
No. 30 7.05 te 
Nos ot and | 10 to 60 
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The Week’s Prices 


Cents Per Pound for Early Delivers 
Copper, New York Tin Lead Spelter 
Electro- New New St New St 
May Lake lytic York York Louis York Louis 
23 $1.50 $1.50 65.50 11.12% 11.00 9 50 9,25 
24 1.50 31.50 65.25.11.25 11.10 9.50 9.25 
25 31.54 31.50 65.00 11.371 11.221 9.50 9.25 
26 31.75 31.75 11.87% 11.22% 9.62% 9.371 
28 32.2! 32.25 65.00 11.37% 11.22% 9.62% 9.37% 
“9 $2.50 32.50 11.37% 11.22% 9.62% 9.37% 


New York, May 29, 1917. 
The leading metals are all higher. 
with a stronger tone. 


Copper is firm 
Tin is quiet and steady and a lit- 
tle easier. Lead is very strong and continues to ad- 
vance. Sales of spelter are few, but the tone is strong. 
Antimony is easier and a little lower. 


New York 


Copper.—While the market is quiet, it is daily mani- 
festing more strength, but as a whole is uninteresting. 
A little business, mostly for June and July delivery, is 
reported, but the volume is not large. Large producers 
are practically sold up through July and metal obtain- 
able previous to Aug. 1 comes mostly from second 
hands. Demand for third quarter, particularly August- 
September delivery, is reported by some dealers as 
stronger, and this is further indicated by the fact that 
quotations are a little higher for future positions than 
last week. Some are now quoting 30c. for third quarter, 
with fourth quarter at 28c. to 29c., New York. Spot 
and May metal is largely nominal at 33c., New York. 
The quotation to-day for both Lake and electrolytic for 
nearby delivery is 32.50c., New York. Spot electrolytic 
in London is apparently unchanged, the last quotation 
reported having been £142 last Saturday. 


Tin.—Large arrivals have caused an easier situation 
and a better feeling in the tin market in the last few 
days. Arrivals up to and including May 28 were 5295 
tons, which is fairly large considering shipping condi- 
tions. The quantity afloat was 1977 tons. So far as the 
proposed duty of 10 per cent on tin is concerned, opinion 
in the trade seems to be divided, but the majority ap- 
pear to think that finally tin will come in without tax 
or duty. Yesterday the market was very stale, with 
practically no business transacted. In fact, the market 
for the past week has been generally dull with few sales 
reported. On May 23 spot Straits was sold at 65.50c., 
New York, and on May 24 at 65.25c. The quotation 
yesterday was 65c., New York, but the market was dull 
and flat. Banca tin last week was offered May 23 at 
63c., ex-steamer at dock, and May 24 spot Banca was 
offered at 62.50c.. but there were no buyers. 


Lead.—The market is very strong. On moderate 
sales, prices have risen the past week, due to a large 
demand but small supplies. Pending some definite 
knowledge as to the Government’s needs, large pro- 
ducers continue to remain more or less out of the mar- 
ket. The quotation to-day is 11.22%c., St. Louis, and 
11.37%4c. New York. Business in Mexican lead is re- 
ported in fair volume the last week, and at full prices 
in bond. 


Spelter.—The market is dull and demand is light. 
Large producers are inclined to hold back, which ac- 
counts for the firmness of the metal. Futures excite 
more interest than spot, and near-by, and they are 
really higher now than the earlier positions. As high 
as 9.50c., St. Louis, or 9.75c. New York, has been bid 
and accepted on July prime Western, with June sales 
at 9.37%c., St. Louis, or 9.62% ce. New York. The quo- 
tation for spot and nearby is a shade lower at 9.37\%c., 
St. Louis, or 9.62%c. New York. Some quote 9.25c. St. 
Louis, for June-July shipment, or 9.50c. New York. Not 
much activity is looked for until the Government’s needs 
are definitely known. 


Antimony.—The market is quiet, with demand about 
normal. The situation is easier, if anything, with near- 
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by Chinese and Japanese grades quoted at 24 Ir. 
New York, duty paid. 

Aluminum.—tThe situation is unchanged a: 
6lc. for No. 1 virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent 





Old Metals.—The market is quiet. Dealers 9 
prices are as follows: 
Cents px 
Copper, heavy and crucible........ . 31.00 t 
Copper, heavy and wire.......... . 29.50 to 
Copper, light and bottoms............2 
Pe, EOE savisccsets i sebevencavia'an 
rr. TE oda due be ake swale baleen 
Heavy machine composition 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings............ 


No. 1 red brass or composition turnings.21.50 to 

L0G. BON. n43 be wee cess cane keew ieee 

DO, WOR. i ked cated See kee baw ek cee 

Zim Kah de Ons 60 -w eeteate 
Chicago 


May 29.—Large orders have been placed for copper 
and the market continues fairly active. Not much has 
been done in lead but the market continues strong be- 
cause of the scarcity. Spelter has a little better tone 
Following a good business, tin is normal. Antimony 
is easier and without interest. We quote as follows: 
Casting copper, 31c.; Lake, 32.25c.; electrolytic, 32.50c.; 
tin, carloads, 65.50c.; small lots, 68c. to 69c.; lead, 
11.25¢c.; spelter, 9.37%4c. to 9.50c.; sheet zinc, 19% 
Oriental antimony, 27c. to 28¢. On old metals 
quote buying prices for less than carload lots as fcl- 
lows: copper wire, crucible shapes, 27c.; copper clips 
26.50c.; copper bottoms, 24.50c.; red brass, 24c.; yell 
brass, 18c.; lead pipe, 8.75c.; zinc, 6.50c.; pewter, 1'o 
1, 35c.; tinfoil, 42.50c.; block tin, 47.50c. 


St. Louis 

May 28.—Metals continued firm during the week 
with the close to-day in carload lots very firm for lead 
at 10.874c. to 1lc.; spelter, 9.25c. to 9.50c. In less than 
carload lots the closing figures were: Lead, 11.50c.; 
spelter, 10.50c.; tin, 70c.; lake copper, 34c.; electro- 
lytic copper, 33.50c.; Asiatic antimony, 30c. In the 
Joplin district, zine blende firmed up on the lower 
grades and narrowed the basis range for 60 per cent 
metal to $75 to $82.50 per ton, the last-named being the 
price for the choicest premium ores. The average for 
the week for the district was held closely to $80 per 
ton. Calamine was stronger with blende and ranged 
from $40 to $45 per ton basis of 40 per cent metal. 
The average for the week was about $42 per ton for the 
district. Lead ore was very firm and was held stiffly 
at $120 for all grades, with some lots reported as being 
sold higher. The average for the district was $120 pet 
ton, showing the strength of the demand and the firn- 
ness of second grades. On miscellaneous scrap metals, 
we quote dealers’ buying prices as follows: Light brass, 
12c.; heavy yellow brass, 13c.; heavy red brass and 
light copper, 19c.; heavy copper and copper wire, 22.50c.; 


lead, 6.50c.; zinc, 6.50c.; tea lead, 3.50c.; pewter, 25c.; 
tinfoil, 36c. 








Record Chromic Iron Ore Imports 


Imports of chromic iron ore into the United States 
in 1916 were the largest ever recorded, according ™ 
J. S. Diller of the U. S. Geological Survey: 114,655 gross 
tons, against 76,455 tons in 1915, and 49,772 tons m 
1913. New Caledonia furnished 33,936 tons of the 1916 
imports, and Rhodesia 61,850 tons. The amount of 
such ore produced and sold in the United States in 1916 
was far in excess of the total for the three years 
previous. At least 40,000 gross tons were produced, 
against 3281 tons in 1915, and 255 and 591 tons in 1918 
and 1914 respectively. 


Wage Conference Called 


YOUNGSTOWN, May 28—Announcement was made °) 
manufacturers here Monday, that the annual wage “ a 
ference between the representatives of the Independent 
Sheet and Tinplate Manufacturers’ Association and co” 
ferees of the Amalgamated Association of Iron, >‘ 
and Tin Workers will be held at Atlantic City, bet" 
ning June 18. The bar iron conference will follow, 


ginning June 25. Wage scales for all manufacturine J 


arts 
concerns governed by the Amalgamated wage cont" 
will be fixed in the conferences. 
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IRON AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


yminon Establishes New High Record in 
Very Exciting Week 


wa 
- 
om 


NEw YORK, May 29, 1917. 


S ommon held the center of the stage last week 
was great activity under its leadership in the 
rket. About 7,000,000 shares were traded in, 
Steel common contributed 1,765,850. Last 
irsday Steel common struck the highest point in its 
131%, surpassing its former record made last 
\ r by 1% points. This did not end the upward 
wever, for it closed the week at 1344, a gain for 
of 11% points, while Steel preferred closed 
a gain of 1% for the week. Since 129% was 
ibout six months ago, the price of Steel com- 
een down as low as 99. It was first traded in 
irb market March 26, 1901, when the price was 
thin a few days it was admitted to the Stock 
e and advanced rapidly to 55, but before the 
he year sagged to 24. The decline continued 
touched 8% in 1904. The high record of 55 
early in its career stood until 1908, when, 
the panic of 1907, business had improved. 
h point of 1909 was 94%, which was the record 
t fall, when on September 9 the stock went 
ar for the first time in its history. Great ac- 
ntinued in Steel common, but last February, 
‘ announcement by Germany of its unrestricted 
marine warfare, the stock fell below par. Slowly at 
nd more rapidly later, the stock advanced to the 

t of last week. 
Steel was not the only stock that moved upward 


ast week, as some of the other gains were as follows: 
\merican Car & Foundry, 6 points; Bethlehem Steel, 


‘10; General Electric, 33%; Lackawanna Steel, 634; Mid- 
ile Steel, 44%; National Enameling & Stamping, 5%; 
Pressed Steel Car, 4%; Republic Iron & Steel, 8%; 

s-Sheffield Steel & Iron, 9. 

Opinions differ as to the exact causes for the sud- 
nerease in activity last week, but it is evident 
Wall Street has been impressed by the evidences 

activity will continue in the industrial world 
ndefinite time and that the Senate will not 
‘xcessive taxes on manufacturing industries 

by the House. 
the range of prices on active iron and industrial 
rom Wednesday of last week to Monday of this 

as follows: 


- 31% Int. Har. Corp., 
ref S84 - 8&6 com. Peer 74 - 75 
16%- 53 Lacka. Steel ... 95%4- 98! 
ef 105 -108% Lake Sup. Corp.. 20 - 21% 
B Lima Loco --- 55 = 56% 
7916- 75% Lukens, Com 1014- 41 
Midvale Steel 62%4- 64% 
116 -118% # Nat.-Acme ..... 31 - 32% 
n. 69%- 74% Nat. En. & Stm., 
pref.102%4-103% com esseee 33%- 39 
hos 284 Nat. En. & Stm., 
I 1 Soe pref ata -- 97 = 97% 
ies. 65 - 69% N. Y. Air Brake.148 -154 
) com. 59 - 64% Nova Scotia Stl.. 92 - 95 
: pref.1001,-100% Pitts. Steel, pref. 99 99% 
; . om.138 -143% Pressed Steel, 
. ee 75 - 78 
; 130% -137% Pressed Steel, 
‘ 125 -140 pref awe ; 102 
: 9 -106 Ry. Steel Spring, 
; OR, «wires 52%- 54% 
25%4- 27 Ry. Steel Spring, 
, Tool 68 - 69% ae er ee 99144-100% 
. o2%- 55% Republic, com. .. 85%- 93% 
5 n. TO%- 1 Republic, pref...104 -105% 
, ref. 98 - 98% Sloss, com. .... 55 - 641, 
72 Superior Steel .. 45%- 48% 
159 -164% Superior Steel, 
ert. 34 - 36 Ist pref. .... ...100% 
steel.124 -1311 Transue-Williams 44 - 48 
Un. Alloy Steel... 44%- 47 
y 107144-108 U. S. Pipe, com.. 21%- 23% 
’ N. Ji, , U. S. Pipe, pref oon 
113 -114 UL. S. Steel, com. .1265¢-135 
t eg U. S. Steel, pref.118 -119% 
114 Va. I. C. & Coke 67%- 70 
Westing. Blec... 52 - 56 


Westinghouse Electric Annual Report 
Vestinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, East 
ye sent out on Monday, May 28, its annual re- 
© year ending March 31, 1917. Guy E. Tripp, 
states that the gross earnings and net in- 
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come for the year were greatly in excess of any pre- 
vious year in the history of the company. 

The completion of large orders for munitions con- 
tributed largely to the results for the year, although 
sales billed and net income for the regular products of 
the company show large increases over any preceding 


year. The amount of taxes—federal, state and county 

paid or accrued during the year is in excess of $2, 
000,000. Owing to a strike of the employees the main 
works of the company at East Pittsburgh, Pa., were 
closed from April 21, 1916, to May 16, 1916. The value 
of unfilled orders on March 31, 1917, for the regular 
products of the company was $39,776,739, as compared 
with $22,097,995 on the same date of last year. 

The net income for the year was $18,079,888.83, 
thereby increasing the surplus of $9,246,707.08, as of 
March 31, 1916, to a gross surplus of $27,326,595.86. Divi 
dends were declared for the full year at the rate of 7 
per cent per annum upon the preferred stock and upon 
the common stock at the rate of 6 per cent per annum 
for the first and second quarters and at the rate of 7 
per cent per annum for the third and fourth quarters. 
For the purpose of increasing the reserve account, the 
sum of $5,000,000 has been appropriated from surplus. 
The net surplus as of March 31, 1917, is $18,105,298.66, 
as compared with $9,246,707.03 on March 31, 1916. 

The report does not include the operations of the 
Westinghouse Machine Company are the assets 
and liabilities of that company included in the balance 
sheet. 

By the acquisition during the year of additional 
shares of the capital stock of the Westinghouse Ma- 
chine Company, the company now owns more than 98 
per cent of the outstanding share capital of that com- 
pany. A plan for the merger of the Westinghouse Ma 
chine Company with the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg 
Company is now under consideration. 

In the manufacture of Russian rifles for the British 
Government the New England Westinghouse Company 
encountered serious delays and difficulties, through vari- 
ous causes, most of them beyond its control or responsi 
bility. In October, 1916, the Anglo-Russian Commis 
sion located in New York recognized the company’s 
claim for extensions of the original dates of celivery 
and approved an arrangement based on the new dates 
proposed by the company. Early in the present year, 
however, the New England Company was advised that 
this arrangement could not be consummated and that a 
new arrangement was desired. As the result of further 
negotiations, a modified agreement has now been made 
under which the initial order has been reduced to 1,000, 
000 rifles at an increased price per rifle and the time of 
delivery materially extended. The British Government is, 
however, given an option to increase the number of 
rifles to the original number, viz., 1,800,000, in which 
case the original price is to be reinstated. The new con- 
tract also provides that the British Government shares 
equally with the New England Company in all profits 
and also guarantees against any loss exceeding $5,- 
000,000 in any contingency whatever under this con- 
tract. 

With the exception of the contracts with the British 
Government for the manufacture of Russian military 
rifles, which are being carried out by the New England 
Westinghouse Company under a modified contract, the 
company has no uncompleted munitions contracts for 
foreign governments on its books, all such contracts 
having been completed or canceled 


nor 


Industrial Finances 


Reports that the Wheeling Steel & Iron Company, 
Wheeling, W. Va., would probably increase the rate of 
dividend on its common stock are officially denied. While 
the board has taken no action, the next dividend on the 
common stock will be on the basis of 2 per cent for the 
quarter, or 8 per cent for the year. 


Dividends 
The American Locomotive Company quarterly 1% per 
cent on the common, payable July and 1% per cent on 
the preferred, payable July 21 


The Baldwin Locomotive 
preferred, payable July |! 

The Harbison-Walker Refractories Company 
1% per cent on the preferred, payable July 20 


Works, 32% per 


cent on the 


quarterly. 





Washington Officials Discuss Conditions 


Cabinet and War Committee Members Address a Busi- 


ness Press Meeting—Pooling Deliveries of Coal, Limit- 


ing Exports and Marshaling Industry for Harvesting 


ONSIDER an audience before which 


ippeared in 


succession members of the cabinet of the President 
of the Ur ited State and otners ciose to war act 
ties in Washir eton, and one has in a word < tement 


ol an important 


May 25. The 


pDusiness 


meeting held at the Capital on Friday, 


audience was made up of editors of the 
had 
sup 


omote 


ana tecnnical press of who 
determined to 


port trom the 


secure active, persona ind specin 


Administration in an effort “to p 


the more effective use of the business energies of the 

country DY a closer co operation of the business press 

with the Government Washington acquiesced in the 

idea, and the arrangements, made y a week previ 
nS 


ously by a committee of editors, which met with 
tT 


f any, hesitation in Officia 


circles, brought together a 
arge group of the editorial representativ« some 118 
journals which rea h rx rhaps as Many ; tour or five 
million readers. 

The food question and the mobi n¢ ndustrial 
workers in the harvest periods; the supply « il and 
other fuels, having to do part with the pooling met! 
ods resorted to in the « mergency to get deliveries; legis- 
lation needed for limiting exports and to prevent trading 
with the enemy; an emergency ruling to allow immigra 
tion, illiterate and under labor-contra < 
commandeering of ships; the activity in business which 
will continue, and the condition which mu y»bserved 
to float the Liber Loan bonds wert he ib 
jects discussed It followed r ira na s to 
the length of the war were many—pu sua it fully 
~vwo yea », part ulariy ne prepal lor I ! ind 
the addresses frequently reached k : aver 
which opened un fresh vie of the unde ° cause 

i the imp ! er ‘ = 


of the war an 


Mobilizing for Short-Term Harvesting Service 


The need of arral ng tor putting int tne gral! 
elds the time of harvest large mbe f industrial 
workers was touched on by Dr. ] H. Pear , president 
lowa State College, who represented in ths nference 
Secretary Houston of Ag ilture, and by S« vy of 
Labor William B. Wilso The fl n¢ IpT of labor 
ordinarily obtained through advertisement n post 
offices and the like, Secreta Wilson explained, will not 
de available, but he pointed out th thers hould be 
no difficulty in securing the active support of the work 
ers themselves, as they loo on thi pe il temporary 
employment in the nature « holida They are not, 
he said, concerned ove he ame paid for the work, 
as they are aware of the fact that employment is open 
to them if} the factory I rn nh I [ >) ame whe n 
the garnering at the peak oad time is completed Mean 
while the tories may utilize tl period for annual re 
pairs, a ised to be the case in earlier times when a 
floating labor supply was negligible. 

To meet the demands fo1 labor l the So ith, but 


particularly in the Southwest, Mr. Wilson expla 
within three days he had issued a permit to allow aliens 
from Mexico into the U 
standing the prohibitior 
and in spite of the 
the stipulation being, 
tinue in agricultural pursuits only and 
when ordered to by the 
explained that Chinese labor could not 


to come nited States notwit] 


against importing contract la 


bor literacy provislor law, 


now a 
however, that the alien must 
must emigrate 
Labor. He 
ve admitted by 
overruling the stipulation regarding general immigra- 


‘on- 


Department of 


tion, as the Chinese exclusion act is a separate measure, 
Pooling Coal Shipments 


Francis S. Peabody, chairman of the committee on 
coal production, Council of National Defense, told of the 
success in pooling railroad coal shipments. 3y this a 


teamer on the Lakes waiting for coal coul 
any and all of the cars. The result is th: 
do not wait in groups for different ships de 
the shipper of the coal, but instead a ship is h« 
mum time and the cars are emptied practic: 
diately after they reach the ship terminal. 17 
thus utilized at high efficiency, as they may 
iron ore handled under the same pooling sys 
as the boats and cars are concerned. 

He mentioned the expectation of an early 
of shippers and receivers of coal along thi 
Coast to pool the floating equipment and th 
volved. As a result it is expected that the shi; 
coal to New England will be increased by 5,000,0 
and by pooling for the movement of coal an 
the Northwest an increase in shipments of 
tons has been obtained. 

He mentioned incidentally that the minutes of 
pool-arranging conferences are public and he 
that the system may work out so well and pro 
of so much value economically that after-war legis 
tion may be demanded to allow such practices. §S 
no ] industry has been singled out for spe 
attention in the matter of the receipts of coal, but 
tead the delivery on the order of priority is: first 
munitions plants; third 


articular 


the Government; second to 





railroads on coal lines, and fourth to other rai 
lines 
He was emphatic that the present situation is larg: 
matter of a panic without a good basis, as the am 
of coal being produced is greater than ever bef 
The point is that every one wants coal at the same t 





and besides consumers in the United States det 
ome from Brazil, Argentina, Italy, France and | 
such a large source of supply as Nova § 
nearly negligible owing to the labor shortage. 
Incidentally it may be stated that Mr. Peab« 
desirous particularly of passing on his view that 
in the handling of business in W 
that a tremendous amount of work 
the last forty days by the National | 
which a 
Congress. In his first 
had been settled 
' production and in one week the outp 
Pittsburgh district has been brought to 70 
against 50.1 per cent the week preceding a! 
Franklin County, Illinois, in one week 
had from 55.05 


while 


is no red tape 


on and 


Defense, on résumé, he said, was 


presented to week 0 a 


five strikes representing 12 


dally coal 


amp 


product ion 


S. T 
been increased 
The address by Dr. Pearson, in addition to emp! 
desirability of marshaling industria! 
to help in the grain fields at the harvest tin 
on the food question and the necessity of n 
He pointed out that household wastes 
to 2c. per person per day, or a total of $700,000,0U' 
In pointing out the 31 per cent less acreae 
of wheat this year as compared with last year a! 
poor condition, 73 per cent against 84 per cent 4 
dealt on the need of utilizing more of th 


ing the 


waste. 


annum. 


ago, he 


crop of the country, namely, corn, of which so f 
10 per cent has gone into food products. 
Act to Limit Exports 

Besides Secretary Wilson, the other Cabinet ff 
who addressed the meeting were William C. Reds 
Secretary of Commerce; Josephus Daniels, Secret@" © 
the Navy; Newton B. Baker, Secretary of War, a 
Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior. »ecr™ 
Redfield told of two acts that were to be considers® " 
Congress—one an act to limit exports and the other, ® 


ting. 


troduced into the House on the day of the mee" 
trading with the enemy. 
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Nothing extreme 
















he act to limit exports, he said, nor is the intent 
lish embargoes but to cover such a contingency 
following known to have existed for some time. 
ipments have been going from Norfolk to South 
\ , to a company known to be a friendly branch 
ge German coal concern, which in turn has been 
g the coal to German raiders. Under the new 
ild be necessary for the company shipping from 
try to get a license. 
touched on the demand for tin cans and paid a 
to the makers and distributers who had helped 
the problem. He mentioned how plans had 
ide to supply 50,000,000 in July and 12,000,000 
month for the remainder of the year for pork 
ins for the army of the Allies, 122,000,000 cans in 
der the act it will be possible to limit exports 
late for 60 days, say, to the Orient where the 
is not for perishable products, and thus allow 
istry to catch up. He told how the act will 
a means for controlling the export, for example, 
manganese. A few days ago it seems that 30 
e about to leave the country for Norway, but 
pment was voluntarily withdrawn, he said, with 
slightest resistance when the facts as to needs 
ere explained. 
Redfield also told at length what had been done 
Bureau of Standards in developing in the two 
ilf years of the war a quality of optical glass 
good as the best of any of the German-made 
which every navy of the world had been de- 
The other contributions of the Bureau of 
Standards had been the development of a chemical 
and he mentioned also the discovery of se 
potash from seaweed and, of course, had some 
ng to say on the development of dyestuffs. His con- 
is to the food question have been the successful 
given to a considerable number of food fish 
here in large quantities and utilized all over 
| except in this country. For example 2,000,000 
ne particular fish is used monthly, though never 
heretofore. 
Secretary Daniels claimed that about one-tenth of 
vners of craft needed for the prosecution of the 
holding out for high prices and that he was 
,uthority to commandeer the ships, planning to 
per cent of their value in cash and to have the 
der of the amount settled in the courts. 
etary Baker explained how suggestions had come 
ferent classes of workers should be regarded as 
nsable under the selective draft for the army, but 
iggestions covered every class of work that one 
think of and the exemptions will have to be by 
lual and not by class. He pointed out incidentally 
lispensability does not as a rule exist among 
ow 25 or 27 years of age. 






































































































More Active Business Than Ever 


will happen to business and the conditions 
for the floating of the Liberty Loan bonds 
issed by Frank A. Vanderlip, president Na- 
ty Bank, New York. He pointed out that the 
| wealth of the country is $250,000,000,000, but 
)t possible to buy bonds with firms, railroads 
He asserted that the fight is to be made 
ngs of the future and that the loan is going 
ed on an expansion of credit. One must bor- 
st the bonds according to his financial abil- 
There will be an expangion of bank cred- 
1, about equal to the tofal of amount of the 
pointed out that this country has a greate1 
floating this loan in one way than England 
the case of England there were $1,500,000,000 
her favor as well as a good many securities 
i be sold to America, but this country has got 
inancing itself. 
lt on lessons of thrift which the war will 
in spite of the chill, which talks of economy 
oped, he said that business would be more 
we have ever seen, but of course in the 
of life. He urged that it is unpatriotic to 
or on the unnecessary thing. He said that we 
ng the most intense industrial activity this 
is ever known and a period of the highest 
es. The dislocation of industry and the dis- 
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organization of commerce will bring about some worry, 
but there will be no unemployment, but two jobs for the 
one candidate. 

He hardly acquiesced in an attitude that the Govern 
ment can buy below the market, and then raise money 
by taxing all the profits of a company, if there are any, 
and following this by getting the people to subscribe 
to bonds. He was willing that the burden should be 
put on this generation, but urged that it is not wise to 
lay a tax on business that is discouraging and one that 
should not be carried at the outset of the war. 


Gasoline Supply 

Van H. Manning, director United States Bureau of 
Mines, devoted himself chiefly to the question of the 
supply of gasoline, to show the need of encouraging the 
opening of new petroleum wells and the production and 
movement of machinery for this need He suggested 
that the production of petroleum probably reached a 
maximum last year, but new fields and new methods 
may be discovered. The present indications are that 
the manufacture of pleasure cars may not be continued 
on the scale of last year, that additional production may 
be obtained from the cracking process, which produced 
about 7% per cent of last year’s supply of gasoline; 
that better utilization may be made of oil sand, and that 
a greater recovery from natural gas may be obtained 

Frank A. Scott, chairman munitions board, Counci 
of National Defense, in his address said there was not a 
great deal for one engaged in the production of wat 
material to say in public. “Modern war,” he said, “doe 
not go far outside of four factors—men, metal, machin 
ery and money The munitions board entirely takes 
care of two of these—metal and machinery.” It is very 
hard, he added, to appreciate the size of the task that 
falls upon the instrumentalities charged with furnishing 
a modern army with its equipment At Gettysburg uu 
three days’ fighting 32,726 rounds of ammunition were 
fired. Now the same number of guns to-day, 310, fire 
that ammunition easily in about seven minutes A 
shrapnel body without the fuse on it requires 53 ma 
chine tool operations, and shrapnel is fired at the rate 
of 20 to 26 a minute. We may have eventually an even 
more centralized form of control for our purchasing 
manufacture. 

We use the ordinary Springfield rifle. It is the best 
rifle in the world. It has the highest muzzle velocity 
and thus the longest range and the flattest trajectory 
We have not enough Springfields. We have adopted 
the Enfield rifle, for the manufacture of which there 
are a number of factories in thé country. This rifle 
is to be manufactured now to use our ammunit'on, so 
that the cartridges will be inte’changea 

To Build 30 Cities Bofore Sept. 1 

The greatest problem we have, he continued, is the 
creation of cantonments for 1,000,000. We will have to 
build virtually thirty cities to house 30,000 men each 
and provide the sewerage, water, heat, light, and othe 
systems. These will have to be completed by Sept. 1 
If accomplished the feat will be one of the marvels of 
the age. Contracts are to be let solely to the “hurry 
up” kind of contractors. We have one million of the 
most resourceful people in the world. There should be 
no question of any kind as to the outcome of this war 
if we put ourselves in it. 


The Chesapeake Iron Works, Westport, Md, will 
soon begin the manufacture of electric traveling cranes 
The announcement has just been made of the plans 
The first unit will be a building 60 x 120 ft. Plans for 
the new work by the company were made through F. 8. 
Chavannes, president of the company, and the Civic and 
Industrial Bureau of the Merchants and Manufacturers’ 
Association, Baltimore. The new crane department will 
be under the charge of A. E. Hogrebe, who for 18 years 
was chief engineer of the crane department of the Niles 
Bement-Pond Company, Philade!phia 


The Carrwald Mfg. Company has been incgrporated 
in Philadelphia, with a capital stock of $5,000, to manu- 
facture machinery and power-transmitting devices, 
motor-propelled vehicles, auto locks, and similar acces 
sories. 





One Commission to Buy All War Supplies 


What Is Involved in 
—Questionable 
Makers’ Profits on 


WASHINGTON, May 29, 1917.—The project to create, 
by means of an international agreement, a purchasing 
commission to buy war supplies for the Allies and for 
the United States, has been so broadened in scope that 
it will require far more comprehensive legislation to 
put it into force than has heretofore been contemplated. 
The agreement will possess almost the formality of a 
treaty and, as it will be attested by the signatures of 
the Secretary of State and of the ambassadors at Wash- 
ington of all the Allied nations, it may be held that 
it will require ratification by the Senate and by the 
chancelleries of the signatory governments. In any 
event, it is believed that an act of Congress will be 
required to clothe the commission with the desired 
authority to concentrate in a single jurisdiction func- 
tions now exercised by half a score of executive depart- 
ments and independent bureaus. Under these circum- 
stances the prediction heretofore made that the com- 
mission will probably be in active operation soon after 
July 1 may require revision. 


In Favor of Concentrated Buying 


The general proposition that the buying of war sup- 
plies for all the countries involved in the present con- 
flict be concentrated in a single commission has been 
quite favorably received by manufacturers as well as 
by the heads of the numerous departments and bureaus 
of this Government heretofore engaged in purchasing 
material to fit out the army and navy. The project is 
strongly indorsed by the Council of National Defense 
and by the General Munitions Board, which bodies have 
had ample opportunity since the declaration of war with 
Germany to learn from close touch with the subject 
the absolute lack of organization and co-ordination that 
has heretofore existed in the most important purchas- 
ing bureaus. 

The manufacturers who have expressed opinions on 
the subject appear to welcome the opportunity to deal 
with a single agency of unlimited authority and which 
presumably would be willing to adopt a single broad 
policy of fair treatment of the contractor as a condition 
of fair dealing toward the Government. At the present 
time the various purchasing agencies have policies of 
their own which vary greatly, certain officials sharing 
the view of the Secretary of the Navy that it is the 
right of the Government not only to secure material 
at lower prices than it can be purchased for by private 
individuals, but that it is the patriotic duty of every 
manufacturer or dealer to pocket a substantial loss for 
the honor and credit of doing business with the Gov- 
ernment. Other purchasing officers take a more reason- 
able view; but it is obvious that the entire subject of 
Government buying is greatly in need of standardiza- 
tion, and it is hoped that the vesting of the purchasing 
power in a single commission, probably dominated by 
an individual of broad experience, will result in the 
establishment of mutually satisfactory relations be- 
tween the Government and contractors in all lines. 


Inspection Systems to Be Kept 


It is now understood that the parties to the pro- 
posed international agreement will include England, 
France, Belgium, Italy, Japan and the United States, 
and that practically every dollar spent for war ma- 
terial by any of these countries will be disbursed by 
the commission. Certain officials of the War and Navy 
Departments have accepted rather reluctantly the idea 
of surrendering to the commission the purchase of all 
materials, especially ordnance supplies, which hereto- 
fore have been bought after much personal negotiation 
between experts of the Ordnance Bureaus and repre- 
sentatives of the manufacturers. It is now understood, 


“Savings” 


the Pending Proposal 
by Taking 
Government Business 


however, that the creation of the commission | ne 
way interfere with the elaborate systems of inspectioy 
of material now maintained, which include the 

ing of a large staff of inspectors at the principa! pla: 
making war material for the Government. It 
understood that the commission will not attempt the 
preparation of detail specifications for the purchase 
technical material, although an effort will be made 
induce the bureaus to standardize such specifications 
and especially to bring those of the War and Navy 
departments into greater harmony than now exists, 


A very important consideration in this connection is the 
fact that if the commission proves to be a success it is 
highly probable that after the war it will be continued 


as a purchasing agency for all the departments of the 
Government, although, of course, it will cease to serv 
foreign nations. This probability makes it essentia 
that the commission should be organized on a b: 
satisfactory alike to the producers of the country 
the Government, and if this accomplished 
benefits may result to both. 


rr 


1s grea 


Driving Hard Bargains with Manufacturers 
It is natural that the manufacturers of all kinds 
of war material which, in view of the scope of the 
operations of the United States and its allies, includes 
about everything that is made, should feel a very lively 
interest in the question of the policy of the commissior 
with respect to the profits to be allowed producers. 
Administration officials disclaim any intention of driv- 
ing hard bargains for supplies, but thus far there has 
been no assurance that a reasonable commercial profit 
would be considered. One statement credited to the 
Treasury Department, by which the agreement is being 
prepared, speaks of a “living profit,” whatever that may 
mean. Some uneasiness has been aroused as the result 
of the recent publication in official bulletins of state- 
ments to the effect that the Committee on Supplies of 
the Advisory Commission “has secured options for th 
Government on large supplies of leather at prices 1! 
effect at the beginning of the war,” and is planning t 
purchase, “through an extensive system of co-operativ 
committees” large quantities of cotton, wool, shoes 
knit goods, mattresses, etc., and the Subcommittee 
on Lumber has secured a sufficient quantity of that 
commodity for the construction of the new army cal 
tonments at rates “averaging from $3 to $5 a thousand 
below the prevailing market price in the several sections 
from which it will be taken.” It is further stated that 
by means of improved specifications, a carefully worked 
out disposition of supply sources and railroad facilities 
the committee has “already saved the Government # 
least $5,000,000, entirely aside from the saving ‘rom 
price agreements.” The announcements of thesé 
committees indicate that leather and lumber, at 
are being purchased at prices which represent little i 
any profit to the producers and which certainly are /# 
below the current market. 


e 


+} aft 
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Suk 


Least 


Government Cannot Eat and Keep Its Cake 


In this connection a statement made by President 
Frank A. Vanderlip of the National City Bank o! New 
York, at the conference of editors of business pape 
held here on May 25, is the subject of much approvi" 
comment by representatives of manufacturers who have 
been called to Washington to confer with officia!s - 
cerning Government contracts. Mr. Vanderlip 


that “there has been an idea, now apparently ere 


that the Government can spend the same money * 
times—by buying below the market price, by 
profits and by subscriptions to bonds; but this cmt" 
be done.” It is obvious that if manufacturers 4 - 
pelled to give their chief attention to the produch® 
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| for the Government practically without profit, 
ill have neither taxable gains nor surplus to 


they 
‘nvest in war bonds. The hope is expressed that Mr. 
Va ip is correct in his impression that the idea that 
the vernment can safely compel manufacturers to sell 
the oducts at cost has been “dissipated.” 


report that Bernard Baruch is to be the chair- 
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man of the projected purchasing commission is not con 
firmed. Mr. Baruch has done excellent work for the 
Government in the purchase of certain raw materials, 
notably copper, and as it is believed his appointment at 
the head of the commission would be favored by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, it is quite possible he may 
be chosen. W.L.C. 


War-Stimulated Industries Heavily Taxed 


The British Plan Favored—Large 


Purchases 
Trucks — The 


WASHINGTON, May 1917.—Revenue legislation 
has been vigorously pushed during the past week. The 
House of Representatives, after two weeks of debate, 
trictly to the revenue problem, has passed the 
bill with few changes and sent it to the Senate. 
The Finance Committee, after five days devoted to hear 
resentatives of various interests affected by the 
proposed legislation, has taken the House measure up in 
and has made such progress that 

Simmons now planning to report the 

within a few days. While the deliberations of 

mittee have been closely guarded from the pub- 

be stated authoritatively that the bill is being 

revised along conservative lines and there is 

to believe that the Senate leaders in urging the 
neasure upon their colleagues will not be obliged to re 
t Mr. Kitchin’s appeal to “swallow it whole with eyes 


29 


mw, 


executive session 


1S 


British Excess Profits Tax Favored 


lhe impression is strong in the Senate Finance Com 
is the result of careful investigation, that the 
British system of levying excess profits taxes is more 
than that authorized by our existing law and 
ted in the pending bill. Favorable considera- 
refore being given to a new method for com- 
this tax based upon the difference between the 
realized during the war as compared with the 
annual profits for three years prior to July 1, 
In order that this levy shall not impose too heavy 
upon certain lines of industry, which have 
developed as the result of the war, it has 
ested that an exemption be provided of a cer 
tage of profit somewhat less than the 8 pe: 
allowed. It is conceded that this basis of as 
he excess profits tax would turn into the Federal 
a much larger proportion of strictly war 
han the system now in use, but it is urged that 
tax would rest more lightly on the general in- 
of the country which have not been specially 

| by war conditions. 
with the general plan of revising the House 
' h the Senate committee is pursuing, the pro- 
sed tax of 5 per cent on the gross receipts of automo 
ifacturers has been tentatively stricken out and 
ace there has been adopted a federal tax on 
* owners, ranging from $1 to $10, according 
ie of the car. On the basis of these figures 
es would return $15,000,000 or $20,000,000 per 
‘ompared with $60,000,000, the estimated 
nder the House provision. It is pointed out, 
- ve y members of the committee that it will be 
' to secure any required amount of revenue 





7 ource by the simple expedient of raising the 
“ rates. It is argued in favor of this change 
7 tax imposed would be scattered over several! 
a . tr owners instead of being collected from a 
id vely small number of manufacturers, and that 
4 wish plan would in no way affect the prosperity 
e istry, while the House project would undoubt- 
g many weak concerns to the wall. 





The 10 Per Cent Tariff Addition 


eresting development of the discussion by the 
mittee of the House bill is the first official 








of Rifles 





and Motor 
Tariff Additions 


appearance of the recently appointed Tariff Commission 
in connection with revenue legislation. Professor Taus 
sig, the chairman of the commission, has been called into 
conference and has been invited to make a study of the 
provision of the bill imposing a customs tax of 10 per 
cent ad valorem all imported merchandise and to 
make recommendations as to the advisability of making 
tariff changes of any kind. It understood that Pro 
fessor Taussig has criticized the House tariff provision 
as unscientific and calculated to affect adversely many 
important industries. 


on 


is 


At the committee’s suggestion he 
iS preparing a series of amendments expanding greatly 
the exemptions to the war tariff tax incorporated in the 
House on Chairman Kitchin’s motion. 
For Tungsten Ore Tariff 

Boulder 
Colorado, have appealed to the Senate committee to re 
tain in the revenue bill the 10 per cent ad valorem duty 


The producers of tungsten ore in County, 


incorporated by the House. In a memorial addressed 
to the committee, A. P. Ardourel, representing the 
tungsten ore miners, says: 
Wwe t ‘ \ e 1 
i re d | rhe ur wil I 
ght Bef } I mit n fro Per 
Boliv oe i ‘ ved k Sif i unit 
tung mn ore 1} ‘ per « iterial being 
At } r 4 ur I ‘ unit f 
! i r re pr derived fre 
He i f ‘ ‘ é bout f t per nont?) 
ikineg ( W sa th ho ntre 
'" t « our 1 Bould ( 1 wh re buying 
thi hea prod t fr I via ‘ st them 
$& } unit laid vw ¥ Cit it true they are 
‘ gous $17 a t bu re ntinuall reminding u 
I fact that the an get it for 3 ind b paying a little 
ore ft the ner f Be a the 1 be ible prod 
iff t qua t ippl lem f high grade 
gest r tool t th I ed We we ] 
to see a much higt iriff ‘ ! re thar 
the ra provided t 
It erh , t yme persor 
ere ind 4 ! ire ivor y la 
ge t ! na nue for the Go rr \ 
repre t the } ble tungsten 1 of Boulder ¢ nt 
Colorade | want to i that we ré er muct n favor 
ff ar ! hope that in the very near futur: 
‘ 1 I ve al ppo I re ng it many ti 
Representations have been made to the Finance 


Committee concerning the impropriety of imposing a tax 
on pig tin, as provided by the House bill. Thus far, 
however, the Department of Commerce, which is super- 
vising the work of the special committee on tin plate 
appointed some weeks ago to control the output of tin 
cans, has not taken the matter up with Chairman Sim 
It that the Tariff Commission is 
giving attention the subject and will refer to it 
the recommendations soon to be filed. 


1,000,000 Rifles 


The War Department is about to let contracts for 
approximately 1,000,000 army rifles, chiefly Enfields, 
at a cost of about $25,000,000. It is understood that the 
Midvale Steel & Ordnance Company will secure about 
one-half this order and will manufacture the rifles in its 
plant at Eddystone. The Winchester Arms Company 
and the Remington Company will divide the remainder 


mons. is understood 


+ 


Lo in 


To Buy 
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of the contract. All these concerns have the necessary 
special equipment for the manufacture of the Enfield 
rifle, which is to be rechambered so as to use American 
ammunition. While these rifles are to be purchased on 
a cost plus profit basis the exact amount of the profit 
has not yet been fixed. 

It should be understood in this connection that the 
War Department has not abandoned the Springfield rifle 
as the leading type to be used by the United States 
Army. The manufacture of this rifle will be continued 
at the arsenals, which are fully equipped with gages, 
jigs, automatics, etc., for its production, but the neces- 
sity of supplying in a very short time a large number of 
rifles to equip the army to be sent to Europe, has com- 
pelled the use of the Enfield rifle, which the Government 
cannot make with the present equipment of the arsenals 
but which can be turned out in large numbers by several 
concerns heretofore working on foreign orders. 

Army Motor Trucks 

According to an official announcement by the War 
Department, the new American army will be supplied 
with motor trucks as rapidly as they are needed through 
the development of the Government’s present plans. 
Bids have already been asked on 35,000 trucks of light 
and heavy types, known officially as class A and class B, 
and present estimates indicate that they can be secured 
from the existing manufacturing plants as fast as they 
are required. The War Department has no present ex- 
pectation that it will have to resort to commandeering 
private machines in commercial service. The new army 
trucks will be of a construction which would handle in 
commercial service loads of approximately 3 to 5 tons, 
respectively. The bids will be opened in Chicago on 
June 10. Arrangements are also being made to secure 
the necessary drivers. The specifications for these new 
trucks were formulated by the War Department Moto: 
Transport Board, of which Col. Chauncey B. Baker is 
the head, in conjunction with several divisions of the 
standards committee of the Society of Automotive Engi- 
after an exhaustive study 
American field experience. In a 


neers, of European and 
statement concerning 


the purchase of trucks Colone] Baker says: 


Fortunate for the countr n the existir emerge! 
th preva ling type ot Ameri ! comn re K s* have 
proved I dequate te f vor I e, where 
superior roads and hort hauls make condit 1 nore 
favorable for truck operations than conditior nt oun 
trs There are mal firn which have been engaged in 
making these trucl for the allie on a large cale id thi 
gives assurance that the American factorie “ he pable 
of turning out n tary truck which w ughly 
practical for the force which we nd abro evel their 
design is not in ever W identica vith the present 
specification , It wil he ecessal for tru ma ifacture! 
to meet the major details of these specification and a boars 
of duly constituted expert Ww pass on the designs of the 
makes which are offered It is absolute essential that the 
greatest possibl iniforn I ot ! mpanie 
of truch which w be formed for militar) ervice o that 
n in <¢ ( | t nece t vou xis t} 
of é i truclh \ } el 
militar The ting fs ruck 
wi i ent tl of n differe1 tl 
same unit ind tl wouk create tre! is onfusior 
The department wil therefore pr 
of putting into service, for the present leets of new 
trucks made especiall f« litar dut Whil the 
standard commercial types whic! American fi 
prepared to manufacture are thus usal at 
motor-truck makers Wil exert ¢ ef t¢ Ximate 
the new military specifications pid their fa 

I modified to meet then 


The premature explosion of shells on the armed 
liners St. Louis, St. Paul and Mongolia which, in the 
case of the last named ship, resulted in the death of two 
nurses, has induced Senator Frelinghuysen of New 
Jersey to present in the Senate a resolution calling for 
the appointment of a special committee of five Sena- 
tors “to make careful inquiry into the causes of the 
recent accident on shipboard due to defective ammuni- 
tion or otherwise.” In anticipation of action by Con- 
gress and in the regular official routine, the Navy De- 
partment has already made a careful inquiry as to the 
cause of the premature explosions, and has reached the 
conclusion that many of the 6-in. shells made prior to 
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1900 cannot be relied upon for proper perfo 
der present service conditions and orders |} 
fore, been issued withdrawing them from 
and merchant ships. Rear Admiral Earl, 

Naval Bureau of Ordnance, in a preliminar 
this investigation says: 





The development of modern ordnance 
tremely rapid, and the comparative freedon 
from serious accidents in connection therewit! 


source of satisfaction to the service, but 


material cannot be absolutely 


mish 
prevented 
in all work on explosives, to draw deduct 
actual tests 


nance 
Sary 


made at the proving ground How: 


be borne in mind that material used as an ex; 
igned to spend all of its force in an instant 
and cannot be relied upon with absolute cert 


the same result in all cases 
The conclusion that 


veal 


reached is all 6-i1 


fuses 


manufactured 
ind that the 


since the 1900 ars 


premature bursts, so unfortunats 


our armed liners, may be attributed to she 
to 1900, and made possibiy with slightly thinne 
the latest type of shells On the return of the 


from her first trip, about April 9, 1917, all su 


removed, and no such shells are afloat 


now on 


This procedure was also adopted at once in th: 
6-in. ammunition for vessels of the navy Prior 
pening the Bureau of Ordnance had every reasi 
that every shell in its magazine of 6-in. caliber 


factory shell 
Pooling Coal Shipments 


Plans are rapidly being perfected for pooling co: 
shipments with a view to expediting transportation ar 
conserving car service. The arrangement for pooling 
shipments to the Northwest through the Great Lak 
ports, tentatively agreed upon at a recent meeting here 
of coal operators and shippers, has been finally approved 
by F. S. Peabody, chairman of the committee on coa 
production of the Council of National Defense, and wi 
go into effect on June 1. This plan has also been 
definitely approved at a joint meeting of Lake coal 
shippers and railroad representatives held at Cleveland 
on May 22. Mr. Peabody estimates that the plan will 
increase capacity of lake shipping to deliver coal to the 
vitally important industries of the Northwest by about 
two and a half million tons during the present shipping 
season. 

\ meeting of the coal shippers and receivers of th 
\tlantic tidewater region will be held on May 
effect, if possible, a similar pooling plan for shipping 
coal from tidewater ports to the ports of New England 
About 20,000,000 tons annually is handled through At 
lantic ports, and as New England is both one of the most 
important and one of the most difficult sections to sup- 
ply under existing conditions, it is expected that the 
pooling system will contribute to the New England pro?- 
lem as great a proportional increase in capacity as 
expected to secure in the Great Lakes region. 

After deliberations extending over several weeks 
the Cabinet has approved a bill drafted by the Depart 
ment of Justice clothing the President with power ' 
regulate shipments by common carrier and generally 
direct the commerce of the country, giving preferenct 
or priority to particular kinds of traffic. This measure 
which is by far the most comprehensive bestowal of av 
thority upon the Executive that has been suggested * 
a war measure, was introduced in the Senate May 29 " 
Senator Newlands, referred to the Committee on !: 
state Commerce, and immediately reported back wit 

ecommendation for its early passage. W. L. 





The American Steel Export Company, New York, 
issued an attractively arranged and _ illustrate? 
booklet, descriptive of the complete export engineerimé 
service which its export engineering and 
department is prepared to render. The American 5! 
Export Company is embarked upon an aggressive 
paign to secure business in the mechanical upbuildimé 
of undeveloped countries on which England, France and 
Germany have had a fast hold up to the outbreak © - 
war, including power generating equipment, equipme 
for making bolts, nuts, cans, castings, nails, P'Pe and 


has 


ontra . 


f spel 


other metal working plants, and the products ° 
equipment. 
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ttsburgh and Nearby Districts 


regular monthly meeting of the Engineers 


Q Western Pennsylvania, held in its new rooms, 


cade Building, Pittsburgh, on Tuesday evening, 


Va |. C. Hobbs, assistant to superintendent of the 


tions of the Duquesne Light Company, Pitts 
ad a paper entitled “An Efficient Gas Fired 
stallation.” 


Meadville Malleable Iron Company, Meadville, 
eiving bids on a three-story core room, 30 x 
cost about $35,000. 


allston Fire Clay Company, Oliver Building, 
eh, which formerly manufactured face brick 
yw making fire brick at its Fallston and East- 
s, both near Beaver, Pa. The company has an 
ipacity of about 30,000,000 fire brick. F. P. 
general manager. 


‘hio River Coal Company, formed by W. M. 
n, Lewis W. Hicks and H. H. Patterson, all of 
h, has closed a 60-day option on 3000 acres of 
rt coal in Greene township, Beaver county, Pa., 
vineers are making a survey. A private railroad 
iilt to connect the coal mines with a new rail 
ler construction by the Pennsylvania Railroad 


W. Kerr and associates have purchased for cash 

ling interest of the Trumbull Steel Company 

Smith Spelter Company, and have reorgan- 

ompany. The officers are D. W 

irer; F. W. Stillwagon, vice-president and 

H. S. Buck, vice-president and general man- 

im These officers and Lloyd Booth, Paul Wick, W. 

Manning Kerr and C. W. Finney constitute the board. 

fices of the Superior Steel Company have been 

from the works at Carnegie, Pa., to the Union 

Building, Pittsburgh. C. H. Forrester, who was 

ippointed secretary and treasurer of the Su- 

eel Corporation, which is the holding company 

Superior Steel Company, was formerly connected 

{merican Iron & Steel Mfg. Company at 

now owned by the Bethlehem Steel Com 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


. Kerr, president 


nal Tube Company has leased a room at 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, to be used as an em 
ireau 


lit 


ons under way to the seamless tube mills 
nal Tube Company at Ellwood City, Pa., are 
rd fairly rapidly, and are expected to be 
the early fall. This will about double the 
will give the company an output of about 
per month. 


irgh Aluminum Company, Pittsburgh, 
ncorporated with a capital stock of $20,- 
Miller is president and Wm. J. Graney, 
lhe company reports it has a daily capacity 
notch, bar and ingot metal. 


steel conduit in the Pittsburgh district 
discounts 10 points, equal to an advance 
I On April 16 prices were advanced 
ton. New demand for steel conduit is 


Moorhead Engineering Company has 
the Bessemer Building, Pittsburgh, as 
trical engineer, furnishing appraisals, 
rts, plans and specifications on electrical! 
ied to industrial plants and coal mines. 
orhead and Mr. Casey were formerly with 
e Electric & Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh. 


adium-Alloys Steel Company, Pittsburgh, 
ving the trade with Red Cut Cobalt in 
‘ed Cut Superior high-speed steel. The 
ied in Pittsburgh and Latrobe warehouses 
& Co., 721 Arch Street, Philadelphia; 
Company, 646 Washington Boulevard, 
T. Ward’s Sons Company, 44 Farnsworth 
n, and George Nash Company, 304 Hudson 
York. 
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GARDEN PLOTS FOR EMPLOYEES 


Employers Give Many an Opportunity to In- 
crease Food Supply—Labor Items 


Practically all the available land about the Firestone 
Akron, Ohio, is 
350 of its married em 
in intensive farming 
H. S. Firestone, president of the company, 
the work personally. 


Tire & Rubber Company’s factories at 
under cultivation and more thar 
ployees are receiving instructions 
is supervising 
Seventy acres of land about the 
Firestone plant has been plowed up and divided into 
plots. Within 48 hours after the offer was made every 
plot had been applied for and there was a large wait 
ing list \ installed and 
gardener number of 


time clock has been 
must register a ertain 
work each week or forfeit his plot. 


each 
hours 
The company fur- 
nishes the seeds and an expert gardener has been em 
ployed to instruct the men and insure maximum pro 
duction. It is expected that sufficient potatoes, 
cabbages and other garden crops to supply 
‘50 families will be raised. 

The Columbia Steel & Shafting Company, Carnegie, 
Pa., has given employees 72 plots, each 50 x 50 ft., for 
gardens. E. L. Parker, vice-president and general man 
ager of the company, has engaged a soil expert to direct 
the planting and cultivation of the plots 

Employees of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg 
Company, East Pittsburgh, and also at other plants, 
whose month and less, 


This is 


beans, 


more than 


salaries amount to $150 per 


have received a bonus of 10 per cent. in addi 
company, which 
pays the employees from 8% to 12 per cent monthly 
About 150 employees at the shipbuilding plant of 
John A. Mathis & Company, Coopers Point, Camden, 
N. J. with demand for 
higher returned to work on May with the 
company granting the increase asked. Under the new 
scale the men will hour 
18-hour time and a half for extra work, and 
double time for Saturday afternoon, 
holidays. No 


strikers 


tion to a previous bonus paid by the 


who recently declared a strike 
wages, 
receive 531/53 cent an with 
week; | 
Sundays and legal 
with the 
including the 
Quigley & 
Ake Shipbuilding Company 
May 21, the Niles Tool Works Company, 


Ohio, increased the wag 


settlement has reached 


at the other shipbuilding plant 


peen 
Camden Shipbuilding Company, 
the Noecker & 

Effective 


Hamilton 


Davis, and 


of all employees 
10 per cent, exclusive of the foremen and office force 
In order to e 


courag 


building to relieve shortage 


of houses at Gary, Ind., the United States Steel Corpo 
ration will advance money to its employees up to 75 
per cent of the cost of the houses, making the loar 
6 per cent and charging no comn ion 

Plans are being made by the independent sheet 
tinplate and bar iron manufacturer to meet in cor 


ference with the Amalgamated Association conferee 


at Atlantic City during the econd or third week 
June 
British Manganese Ore Imports 
British manganese ore import re not declining 
alarmingly according to official data ist published 


The March, 1917, imports were 879 gross tons 


ng the 


, bring 
total for the first quarter to 97,693 ton 


against &/,U0¥A tons 


April 1, 1915. It 


April 1, 1916, and 86,605 tons te 


Ss surprising to note tha 


and March imports this year are 10,659 tons exce 
of those for th ame two month n 1916, despite ur 
restricted submarine warfare tl yeal The mont 
import rate this year so far 2064 tor against 
36,625 tons per month for all of 1916, but only 1,060 
tons per month in 191: 


The National Slag C 
hy the 


mpany, Allentown, Pa.. will 


extend its installation of a new 600 


WOrkKs 


ton crusher with auxiliary equipment to provide a 
from seven to eight carloads of ma 


used by the Bethlehem 
Lebanon and Cornwall 


daily capacity of 

terial. The will be 
Steel Company at its 
furnaces. 


output 


blast 
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E. T. Sproull has been made general manager of 
sales of the Trumbull Steel Company, Warren, Ohio, 
succeeding A. N. Flora, who was recently made vice- 
president of the company. 


B. S. Stephenson, Pittsburgh representative of M. A. 
Hanna & Co., Cleveland, has been nominated for 
president of the Ohio State University Association, the 
national association of alumni for the year beginning 
June 2, 1917. He has no opposition. 


O. L. Pringle has become assistant to the general 
manager of the Cambria Steel Company, Johnstown, 
Pa., a position recently held by Harry A. Whitaker, 
who has been made general superintendent of Worth 
Brothers plant of the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Com- 
pany, Coatesville, 


I. S. Fouse, formerly associated with the Standard 
Steel Car Company, Pittsburgh, works at Butler, Pa., 
is now general manager of the Allegheny Foundry & 
Machine Company, Glassmere, Pa. 


Thomas D. 
office of the 


Graham, in charge of the Pittsburgh 
Bourne-Fuller Company, Cleveland, has 
been called to Fort Niagara, where he will remain 
for three months at the officers’ camp. Mr. 
Graham is a lieutenant in the officers’ reserve 


training 


corps. 


Fred C. Baird, traffic manager of the Bessemer & 
Lake Erie Railroad Company, owned and operated by 
the Carnegie Steel Company, Pittsburgh, has been ap- 
pointed commissioner to administer the pooling of coal 
in the Lake trade, and has assumed his duties at Cleve 
land. The object is to pool all the Lake coal, whereby 
a given shipment will not wait for its own Lake vessel, 
coal being simply graded and shipped by vessels as they 
become available. It is estimated roughly that the pool- 
ing will increase the effectiveness of the railroad roll- 
ing stock by fully 10 per cent. 


Howell D. Sawyer, president International 
Erection Company, Waukesha, Wis., has enlisted in the 
officers’ reserve corps and is now at Fort Sheridan, IIL, 
to participate in the military training camp. C. J. 
McIntosh, president Federal Bridge & Structural Com- 
pany, Waukesha, and Frank McLaughlin of the same 
company, have been commissioned in the quartermaster 


Steel 


officers’ reserve corps, engineering department, and ex- 
pect to be called soon. Mitchell Mackie, sales manager 
Waukesha Motor Company, captain in the reserve corps, 
in charge 6f motor transport, has been called for duty 
at Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 


David Evans, president Chicago Steel Casting Com- 
pany and partner of David Evans & Co., 
Chicago representatives of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & 
Iron Company, is serving the Government as captain of 
a motor truck company at Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 
He has charge of 33 trucks. Mr. Evans served in the 
Spanish-American War, 


senior 


R. F. Anderson, connected with the body engineering 
department of the Packard Motor Car Company, De- 
troit, for three years, has resigned to become body en- 
gineer of the Grand Rapids-Hayes-lonia plant. 


Ward F. Herst, who was connected with the Brown- 
Lipe Company at Syracuse, N. Y., has been appointed 
manager of the M. & S. Corporation, Detroit, manu- 
facturer of gears. 


D. H. Thomson has been elected president and treas- 
urer of the Terry Steam Turbine Company, Hartford, 
Conn., as successor to the late James Terry. N. L. 
Snow, sales manager of the company, has been elected 
vice-president. 


George L. Fairbank, Cleveland, who has a wide ac- 
quaintance with the pig-iron, steel, and iron-ore trade 
with which he has been associated in the central West 
for 26 years, has embarked in the iron-ore, pig-iron, 
coal and coke business under the firm name of Fairbank 
& Co., and has opened offices in the Wade Building, 
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Cleveland. The firm will act as selling ag 
number of mines in the different Lake Superi tr 


and will do a jobbing business in pig iron, a: 
tion will handle coal and coke. 


J. B. Ennis, who has been chief mecha: 
neer of the American Locomotive Company 
has been appointed vice-president in charge of 
ing. He has been connected with the com; 
its incorporation in 1901, prior to that time 
the Rogers and the Schenectady locomotive 


Walter F. Sheehan has been elected ge, 
ager of the Globe Motor Truck Company, 
C. T. Schaefer, formerly chief engineer of | [ 
Truck Company, has been chosen head of the 
ing department. 


Joseph A. Halls has been named to succ: in 
Montgomery as superintendent of the Young 
chine shops of the United Engineering & Fou 
the change to become effective July 1. Mr. M 
ery was at the Loyd-Booth works 28 years, sta 
an apprentice. 


E. L. Pierce, Syracuse, N. Y., has been elect res 
dent of the Solvay Process Company, succeeding Freder 
ick R. Hazard, deceased. Mr. Pierce has | 
been vice-president; he is also vice-president 
Semet-Solvay Company. R. G. Hazard, Peacedale, R 
has resigned as vice-president to become chairmar 
Board of Directors, a new position which | 
created. Nathan L. Miller has been elected vice-pres 
dent to succeed Mr. Hazard. R. W. Swift, heretofore 
assistant treasurer, has been elected treasurer to su 
ceed R. O. MacDaniels, resigned. 


Harry D. Sarge, Lebanon, Pa., head of the merchan 
dise sales department of the American Iron & Steel 
Works of the Bethlehem Steel Company, has resigned. 


Col. Washington A. Roebling of John A. Roebling’s 
Sons Company, Trenton, N. J., celebrated his eightieth 
birthday anniversary on May 26. Mr. Roebling was 
born in 1837 in Saxonburg, Pa., and graduated from the 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y., in 1857 
In 1869 he assumed the management of the 
plant upon the death of his father, John A. Roebling 
Col. Roebling is well known as the builder of the Brook- 
lyn Bridge. 


> line 
Joel ing 


tobert Barbour has been elected a director of the 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Company, Jersey City, 
N. J., to succeed his father, William, deceased. 


Hon. George W. Loft of New York was elected pres- 
dent of the Federal Iron & Steel Company at the annua 
stockholders’ meeting held in Jersey City, May 22. David 
A. Newton of the New Jersey bar, was elected secretary 
Michael Blake was appointed general manager. 


A. G. Hall, consulting engineer, formerly chief 
smoke inspector, Cincinnati, Ohio, has opened offices 
at 408-409 Bell Block. 


Hunley Abbott, vice-president and chief enginee! 
of the MacArthur Concrete Pile & Foundation Com 
pany, has resigned from that company to accept 4 pos! 
tion with the Bartlett-Hayward Company, Baltimore. 


At a special meeting of the board of directors of the 


Mutual Motors Company, Jackson, Mich., George E 
Drawe, assistant general manager, was elected to 
board of directors and treasurer of the company, 8% 
ceeding W. T. Miller, former treasurer, who has ™ 
signed. Mr. Drawe will retain his duties as assist” 
general manager along with his new work. 


the Hess- 


Charles S. Butler, advertising manager of 


Bright Mfg. Company of Philadelphia, and C. P. Varo 
formerly chief production engineer of the Greenn® 


Tap and Die Corporation of Greenfield, Mass., have 
been appointed sales manager and superintendent © 
manufacturing, respectively, of the Carlson-Wensi® 
Company, subsidiary of the Carwen Steel Tool (™ 
pany, Philadelphia. 

William H. Allen has been appointed 
sentative of the United Smelting & Aluminum a 
pany, Inc., with offices at 405 Fulton Building, Pitt 
burgh. 


sales repre 














LIZERTY BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 





Many Companies and Their Employees Are 
Doing Their Part Liberally 


National Screw & Tack Company, Cleveland, 
ribed for $700,000 worth of Liberty bonds. 
handler Motor Car Company, Cleveland, has 
00,000 worth of Liberty bonds and the em- 
that company have subscribed for $100,000 


Wheeling Steel & Iron Company, Wheeling, W. 
ibseribed for $100,000 of Liberty bonds. 
90 employees of the Globe Malleable Iron 
i Syracuse, N. Y., have subscribed for Liberty 
is to the extent of $5,450. 
the International Nickel Company, 
Hook, Bayonne, N. J., have subscribed $97,000 
berty loan bonds. The subscriptions include 
(0) employees, the majority being foreigners. 
yees of the Solvay Processing Company and 
Solvay Company, Solvay, N. Y., have sub- 
1950 for the Liberty loan fund in an informal 
t is said that this amount will be greatly 
\y a proposed systematic campaign through 
epartments. 
han half of the employees of the Brown-Lipe- 
mpany, Syracuse, N. Y., have subscribed for 
in bonds in amounts of from $50 to $300. 
entral Steel Company, Massillon, Ohio, and its 
pany, the Massillon Rolling Mill Company, 
rking along original lines in order to make it 
their employees to buy Liberty bonds with- 
ing any of the interest their savings would 


yees of 


C posited in savings banks on a 4 per cent basis. 
mpanies have voted to pay their employees 

rs 1 per on all the bonds for which they subscribe, 
h t nies assuming the outlay caused by the differ- 
as of 1 per cent. This plan of guaranteeing 
he t removes any sense of hardship and encour- 
7 e employees to become subscribers for Liberty 
9 Newark Foundrymen’s Association, at its meet- 
k voted to authorize the treasurer to invest 
funds of the association in Liberty bonds. 

the Baush Machine Tool Company, Springfield, 


May 23, combined an unusually successful 
nd sale with its flag-raising exercises. In all 
have become subscribers to the amount of 

ly $30,000. 





ry ‘ Company of America Making Large 
Extensions 

Bces the Aluminum Company of America, Pittsburgh, 
ome large additions to its plants located in 

. arts of the country. It is anticipated that 
_ ents of the Government for aluminum for 
wx ses will be very heavy, and this company 
Pp to fill the Government’s orders as promptly 
° the plant enlargements being made mainly 
the purpose. At East St. Louis, Ill, it is putting 
2 E ip anew plant for the refining of bauxite. At Sollers 
the Foint Baltimore, Md., the company recently pur- 


suc- hase 0 acres of land, on which it is putting up 











3 Te rge refining plant, using bauxite from the 
stant , ith America lately acquired by associated 

"he dam and other construction work of the 
on : \luminum Company at Badin, N. C., which 
00 r m Company of America took over in 1915, 
rfield Ee mpleted about June 15, and the company 
have po Pect be making aluminum there about July 1. 
st of eo ment of the water power on the Little Ten- 
pom 7 r is being pushed and will be completed 
C m- - /?8. Additions are also being made to the 

‘aryville, Tenn., and this will use the power 
ait — n the Little Tennessee. It is estimated that 
Cam , “pacity for aluminum production in all countries 
pitts : ‘ ' slightly exceeds 300,000,000 Ib., and of this 








um Company of America is credited with 
y more than one-half. 
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Peas eesaeeeeennanensen 
een eerenepnnennaneen 


WASHINGTON S. TYLER, president of the W. S. Tyler 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, and a pioneer manufacturer 
of that city, died suddenly May 27, aged 82 years. 
He was born in Cleveland, where he resided nearly his 
entire life. In 1872 he organized the W. S. Tyler Wire 
Works Company, which succeeded by the 
present company 
leadership from a 
1100 men. He was 


+ 


was later 
and the business under his 
small plant to one employing about 

noted as a philanthropist and was 
actively interested as an official in organiza 
tions doing welfare work. He was a member of the 
governing board of Western Reserve University and a 
member of 


grew 


various 


several Cleveland clubs. 


FRANK CAVANAUGH, treasurer and secretary of Rob 


erts, Winner & Company, Quakertown, Pa., manufac 
turers of stoves and ranges, died May 21 at the age 
of 69 years. 


British Steel Exports Large in March and 
Imports Very Small 


Despite unrestricted sritish 
239,965 gross tons, exclud- 
including scrap. This is the largest 
month this year and brings the total to April 1 to 636, 
397 tons, which compares with tons for the 
same period in 1916. The exports per month in the 
first quarter of 1917 were 212,132 tons, or larger than 
those in the last quarter of 1916, when they were 208, 


submarine 
steel exports in March were 
ing iron 


warfare, 
ore and 


883.084 


141 tons per month. The present rate is about 67,000 
tons per month less than the monthly rate for all of 
1916. 


The details of these exports have 
cidedly by the British authorities, 
is much later than formerly. 
March were 69,892 tons against 78,000 tons in March, 
1916. Ferroalloy exports, mostly ferromanganese, 
were 1(),802 tons, or at the rate of 10,000 tons per month 


been curtailed de 
and their publication 
Pig-iron exports ir 


for the first quarter this year. 

Rail exports in March were nearly double those for 
March, 1916. Steel-bar exports continue large, having 
been 38,057 tons in March, with a total to April 1, 1917, 
of 103,592 tons, against 165,901 tons to April 1, 1916. 

Steel imports were very small in March—25,990 
tons—excluding iron ore including serap. Thi 
compares with 42,974 tons in January and 27,428 ton 
in February, this year. 


ana 
Iron-ore imports show a slight 
falling off. They were 494,188 tons in March, 507,000 
tons in February and 511,000 tons in January. The 
total for the first quarter of 1917, however—1,491,219 


tons—is larger than that to April 1, 1916, which was 
1,471,094 tons 


Locomotive Orders 


Locomotive orders in the past week have been 63, 


of which the Baldwin Locomotive Works will furnish 
50 to the British War Office and the American Loco 
motive Company 6 to the Monongahela Railway. The 


Chicago & Alton is inquiring for 10 Santa Fes, but the 
Norfolk & Western has withdrawn its inquiry for 30 
locomotives. It is stated that the Siems-Carey Rail- 
road & Canal Company is inquiring for 400 locomotives 
for use in China, to be delivered in 1918, and also that 
the Russian Government is definitely inquiring for 300 
decapod locomotives, and that this inquiry may result in 
the purchase of at least 2000. This purchasing is in 
the hands of the Washington authorities 


Henry Ford intends to proceed with the erection 
of a large blast furnace plant just outside of Detroit, 
even if he is forced to do it with his own money, it 
developed at the Ford-Dodge lawsuit at Detroit last 
week. The Dodge brothers, who are attempting to force 
the Ford Motor Company to distribute its surplus, will 
not prevent the erection of the plant. 






Many New Records Made Last Year 


Production of Steel Ingots and Cast- 
ings and Nearly All Kinds of Rolled 
Material Increased in Last Year 


The American Iron and Steel Institute has published two bulletins which show in a very impressi; 
manner the wonderful record of production in 1916 of steel ingots and castings and of various forms of 
iron and steel rolled products. The total output of ingots and castings was 42,773,680 tons compared with 
the previous record made in 1915 of 32,151,036 tons. It is noteworthy that the production of in; Ny 
the Bessemer process shows a very large increase, the tonnage being 11,059,039, the largest output by 
this process since 1907, when 11,667,549 tons was made. The production by the open-hearth p: 
was by far the greatest on record, being 31,415,427 tons compared with 23,679,102 tons, the previous ree. 
ord made in 1915. The crucible output was the largest since 1907 and the production by the electric 


iM 


process far exceeds that of any previous year, it being 168,918 tons in 1916 compared with 69,412 tons 
in 1915, which was the highest previous record. Included in the production of basic open-hearth stee! js 
the production of duplex ingots and castings, 3,436,457 tons, an increase of 1,654,926 tons or 92.9 per 


cent over 1915. In 1914 the production was 835,690 tons and in 1913 it was 2,210,718 tons. 





PRODUCTION OF STEEL INGOTS AND CASTINGS APPROXIMATE PRODUCTION OF ALLOY STEEL INGOTS 
CASTINGS, BY PROCESSES, GROSS TONS, 1916 


PRODUCTION OF STEEL INGOTS AND CASTINGS BY PROCESSES. 





Processes Ingots Castings Tota 
Open-bearth Ras Elec Mis Total 

Years Basic Acid Total seosamer ible tric a oo po Open-hearth steel—basic : 930,348 2,200 32,548 

Open-hearth steel—acid ; 200,57: 21,634 
1902. 4,496,533 |1,191,196 5,687,729 9,138,363 112,772 8,386 14,947,250 Bessemer steel 59,411 30,883 90,294 
1903.! 4,734,913 1,094,998 5,829,911) 8,592,829 102,434 9,804 14,534,978 Crucible steel coccees| 45,632 815 46,437 
1904 | 5,106,367) 801,799 5,908,166 7,859,140 83,391 9,190) 13,859,887 Electric steel -+++| 70,203 926 71,12 
1905.' 7,815,728 1,155,648 8,971,376 10,941,375 102,233 8,963 20,023,947 = ear Beker ae 
1906.| 9,658,760 1,321,653 10,980,413 12,275,830 127,513 14,380) 23,398,136 Total te teeees 1,306,157 | 66,458 | 1,362,615 
1907. 10,279,315 | 1,270,421 11,549,736 11,667,549 131,234 14,075 23,362,594 . oe is i i er re a oe 
1908. 7,140,425) 696,304) 7,836,729 6,116,755 63,631 6,132) 14,023,247 ‘ ‘ 
1909 | 13,417,472 |1,076,464 14,493,936, 9,330,783 107,355, 13,762 | 9,185 23,955,021 In 1916, there were 109 works in 18 States and the Dist 
1910. 15,292,329 |1,212,180) 16,504,509) 9,412,772 122,303) 52,141 | 3,194) 26,094,919 of Columbia which made alloy steel ingots or castings. 


‘ 385,932 718 15,598,650) 7,947,854) 97,653) 29,105 | 2 23,676,106 ee 9n * ot nt . 
nt sonore eed Svecreers |, Soe areh ramen | oaend Seen In 1916, 174 works in 25 States and the District of Columbia 
1912. |19,641,502 1,139,221 20,780,723 10,327,901 121,517) 18,309 | 2,853) 31,251,303 


1913. 20,344,626 1,255,305 21,599,931 9,545,706 121,226) 30,180 | 3,831) 31,300,874 made steel ingots, against 134 works in 20 States and the Dis- 
1914.|16,271,129; °903,555'17,174,684) 6,220,846 89,869 24,009] 3,622 23,513,030 | trict of Columbia in 1915 
1915. |22,308,725 1,370,377 23,679,102 8,287,213 113,782 69,412 | 1,527 32,151,036 In 1916, 230 works in 28 States, the District of Colum! 
1916. 29.616,.658 1.798.769 ( . Z . 
and the Canal Zone, Panama, made steel castings, against 218 
ens : | works in 27 States, the District of Columbia, and the Cat 
Zone, Panama, in 1915 













31.415.427 11.059.039 129.692 168.918 “42 773.680 


PRODUCTION OF STEEL INGOTS 


1902.! 4,384,129| 935,721| 5,319,850! 9,125,815 | 107,817 2.833) 14,556,315 | ROLLED IRON AND STEEL. 



































1903. 4,600,034 829,529 5,429,563 8,574,730 97,025 3,395 14,104,713 | 
1904. 5,007,448 597,884 5,605,332 7,843,089 79,083 2,172 13,529,676 | 
1905.| 7,609,560 835,267, 8,444,836 10,919,272 | 96,500 2,572) 19,463,180 | In 1916, the production of all kinds of iron and steel rolled | 
‘ c 5° , orn 21 > so” »>*o. 2 } 7 7 Ls , » 
oe, aoasata| sesin aainsz2 2429/1717 3519 2404451 | into finished forms (including blooms, billets, and ax! 
1908.| 6,985,420) 539.532 7.524.952 6.096.196 | 55.360 rolled for forging purposes and semi-finished products 
1909. 13,111,467 | 781,429 13,892,896 9,296,969) 94,672 13,456 7 were rolled for export in that year) shows an increase of 7,874 
, vengenecall yes - seal ac aa = see ae aoe ak acai 3 
on a cata ‘aie aaa ae ro eee me 92 or 7 ‘ 4] syna8 tons, or 32.7 per cent., as compared with the output in i 
1912 (19,197,504 712,371 19,909,875 10,259,151 100.967 14,147. 542 284,682 
1913 |19.884.465 $05.250 20,689.715 9.465.200 1 , m) OF 5 ) 280.130 TOTAL PRODUCTION OF ALL KINDS OF FINISHED ROLLED 
1914. 15,936,985 633,382 16,570,367) 6,154,964 78,683 15,458 12 22,819,784 AND STEEL, 1887-1916 
1915. 21,975,622 968.148 22,943,770 8,194.7 99,026 46,348 . l 4.21 
1916. 29,011,146 1,227,832, 30,238,975 116,245 ‘ 41,401,917 ‘ ; 
»and Plates and Nail Structura finishe 
el crn. oes sla Wire rods shapes 
N OF EI 1887. 2,139,640 603,355 308.422 2,154,2 
| 1888, 1,403,700 609,827 289,891 279,769 2,034,162 4,¢ 
1902 112,404 255,475) 367,879 12,548 4,955 55 390,935 1889, 1,522,204 716,496 259,409 363,851 2,374,968 
1903 134,879 265,469 400,348 18,099 5,409 6,409 430.265 1890. 1,885,307 809,981 251.828 457,099 2 618.660 | 
1904 98,919 203,91 102,834 16,051, 4,308 7,018 330,211 1891. 1,307,176 678,927 293 312 \36,607 2,644,941 
1905. 206,159 320,381, 526,540 22,103 5,733 6,391 560,767 1892. 1,551,844 751,460 201,242 627,829 453,957) 2,579,482 
1906 313,548 406,34 719.891 $2,601 10,34 773,705 1893. 1,136,458 674,345 136.11 537,272 387,307) 2,104,190 4 7 
1907 $66,476 380,049 746,525 33,273 1 Se $03,117 1894. 1,021,772 682,900 108,262 673,402 360,305) 1,795,570 4,04-,- 
1908 155,00 196,772 11,777 20,559 8,271 5,61 46,220 1895. 1,306,135; 991,459 95.085 791.130 517,920) 2,487,845 6,189.57 
1909 306 OF 295,0 GOL, 514 12,683 6 | 8.3% 656,242 1896. 1,122,010 965,776 72.137 623,986! 495,571/ 2,236,361 
1910 433,976 4 ® 351 58,335 14.6 1,32 14 940,832 1897. 1,647,892 1,207,286) 94.054 970,736 583,790 2,497,97 
i911 266 626 Mt 571,191 57,101 | 14,030) 1,878 2,427 646,627 1898. 1,981,241 1,448,301) 70,188 1,071,683 702,197. 3,239,7¢ 5 
1912 143,998 426,851 870,348 68,750 20,550) 4,1¢ 2.311 466,621 1899. 2,272,700 1,903,505' 85,015 1,036,398 850,376) 4,146.42 
191 160,161 450,055 910,216 80,506 17,571) 9,207 3,244 1,020,744 1900. 2,385,682 1,794,528) 70,245) 846,291, 815,161) 3,575.5 
= OALES) SARIS) Oe GS,.852 | T1180) S,o01 | 3510, 693,246 1901. 2,874,639 2,254,425 68,850 | 1,365,934! 1,013,150] 4,772 
1915 $33,103 402,229 735 4 14,756) 23,064 1,196 866,824 1902. 2,947,933 2,665,409 72,936 1,574,293 1,300,326) 5,383 
1916. 605,512 137) 1,176,449 42,79 351) 42.870 302 1,371,7¢ 1903. 2,992,477 2,599,665) 64,102 | 1,503,455 1,095,813) 4,952,15 


i 

1 
l 

1904. 2,284,711 2,421,398 61,601 | 1,699,028 949,146) 4,597.49 

I 375,929 3,532,230 64,542) 1,808,688 1,660,519) 6,398,107 
1,871,614 2,118,772) 7,383,825 
2,017,583 | 1,940,352) 7,972,374 19,504.5-- 
1,816,949 | 1,083,181) 4,311.¢ 


1906. 3,977,887 4,182,156) 54,211 
ALLOY STEEL INGOTS AND CASTINGS 1907. 3,633,654 4,248,832 52,027 


908. 1,921,015 2,649,693, 45,747 





PRODUCTION OF ALLOY STEEL INGOTS AND CASTING 1909.| 3,023,845 4,234,346 63,746 | 2,335,685 | 2,275,562) 7,711,500 19,088!" 
1910. 3,636,031 4,955,484, 45,294 | 2,241,830 | 2,266,890) 8,475,750 <1." 
Sones tescts. |Costings| 7 Tears Sesapte sia 1911. 2,822,790 4,488,049 48,522) 2,450,453 | 1,912,367) 7,316,99 


1912. 3,327,915 5,875,080 45,331 | 2,653,553 }'2,846,487| 9,908,475 24.65 













1909 158,978| 23,002 181,980 1913 625,430 88,927 | 714,357 1913. 3,502,780 5,751,037, 37,503 | 2,464,807 | 3,004,972) 10,030,144 24,79!" 
1910 538,4¢ 29,357 (567,819 1914 577,107 69,846 | 646,953 1914.| 1,945,095 4,719,246 38,573 | 2,431,714 | 2,031,124) 7,204,444 |» 
1911 425,169! 56,290 481,459 1915 923,251 97,896 (1,021,147 1915.) 2,204,203 6,077,694! 31,929 3,095,907 | 2,437,003) 10,546, 15° 


1916.| 2.854.518 453.980, 30,088 | 3,518,746 | 3,029,964) 15,493,09. °- “on 


1912 689,392 103,109 792,501 1916 1,306,157 56,458 (1,362,615 
























PRODUCTION OF PLATES AND-SHEETS 


UCTION OF IRON AND STEEL PLATES AND SHEETS 
1SS8S8-1916 
| . . 
( ss tons Years Gross tons Years Gross t 
609,827 1898 1,448,301 || 1908 2,649,¢ 
716.496 1899 1,903,505 1909 4,234,346 
809,981 1900 1,794,528 1910 4,955,484 
.) 678,927 1901 2,254,425 || 1911 4,488,049 
| 751,460 1902 2,665,409 || 1912 5,875.08 
074,345 1903 2,599,665 1913 751 7 
682,900 1904 2,421,398 1914 4,719, 24¢ 
991,459 1905 3,532,230 1915 6,077,694 
065,776 1906 4,182,156 1916 74 80 
1,207,286 1907 4,248,832 
IN OF PLATES AND SHEETS BY SIZE AND MODt OF 
MANUFACTURE, GROSS TONS, 1916 
j Kinds of products Iron Steel Tota 
| 
| 8 flats or bars over 6 in. wide 
) and over in thickness 4.013 1.166.952 1.170.9 
i 
| ¢ of an inch thick 2 53,267 53, 269 
universal plates 4.015 1,220,219 1,224,234 
over in thickness 1,142 1,864,500 1.865.642 
f an inch thick 21 = =587,187 587.508 
tal sheared plates 1,463 2,451,687 2,453.15 
| ts, made on either sheet or job. mills 
gauge and thicker 29 271,780 271.809 
D gauge and thinner ‘ 5.918 1,971,870 | 1.977.788 
j 
tal black sheets 5,947 2,243,650 2,249,597 
led on tin mills: 
tes for tinning 1,878 1,281,924 1,283,802 
} ick plate specialties 243,19 243,19 
| ack plates rolled on tin mills 1.878 1,525,121 1.526.900 


total of plates and sheets 


ON OF WIRE RODS, GROSS 1SSS—1 


TONS, 


PRODUCTION OF WIRE RODS 
I 
| 





916 


1,69 1896 623,986 1904 1.699.028 1912. 2.653.553 
851 | 1897 970,736 1905 1,808,688 1913. 2,464,807 
} 99 | 1898 1,071,683 1906 1,871,614 1914. 2,431,714 
| 607 | 1899 1,036,398 1907 2,017,583 1915. 3,095,907 
5 7,829 | 1900 846,291 1908 1,816,949 1916. 3,518,746 
| S 7,272 1901 1,365,934 1909 2,335,685 
| 402 | 1902 1,574,293 | 1910 2,241,830 
| | 130 | 1903 1,503,455 1911 2,450,453 
S juantities of copper-clad steel wire rods are included 
tals for recent years. It was necessary to estimate 
t of one wire-rod plant in 1916. 
PRODUCTION OF STRUCTURAL SHAPES 
ION OF STRUCTURAL SHAPES, GROSS TONS, 1892-1916 
Tons Years Tons Years Tons 
453,957 1901 1,013,150 | 1910 2,266,890 
87,307 1902 1,300,326 1911 1,912,367 
60,305 1903 1,095,813 1912 2,846,487 
7,920 1904 949,146 1913. 3,004,972 
495,571 1905 1,660,519 1914 2,031,124 
83,790 1906 2,118,772 1915 2,437,003 
702,197 1907 1,940,352 1916 3,029,964 
850,376 1908 1,083,181 
815.161 


1909 2,275,562 


N OF HEAVY AND LIGHT STRUCTURAL 
GROSS TONS, 1912-1916. 
Years Heavy shapes Light shapes 

2,470,415 376,072 

2,553,806 451,166 

1,787,281 243,543 

2,031,407 405,596 

, . 2,649,961 380,003 








ieavy structural shapes were rolled from steel. 


SHAPES 


Total 


2,846,487 
3,004,972 
2,031,124 
2,437 ,003 
3,029,964 


IRON 






AGE 


PRODUCTION OF MERCHANT BARS 


PRODUCTION OF MERCHANT BARS HOWING IRON AND TEE! 
MERCHANT BARS SEPARATELY, GROSS TONS, 1905-191 
Years I Stee are 
" 1,322,439 2,271,162 601 ] 5 4 J 
| 1906 1,481,348 2 SS 2K i4 ‘ ‘ 
1907 144 6/2 632 SS 1913 1 97 9 
1908 685,233 1,301,405 1,98 14 7 160 2 I 
1909 952,230 2,311,301 l : v4 ‘ i 
‘1 1,074 s s ‘ j 
PRODUCTION OF CONCRETE BARS 
PROD TION OF ¢ BARS HOW ‘ 
INCRETE BARS PARATELY L9O9-—191¢ 
Years 
1909 159.3 2 | $19 r¢ ) 
1910 4,645 164 41,109 14 S847 8,471 
1911 2,388 8,74 408 408 
1912 2,500 271.8 274,332 158 i a 
Statistics are } prior to 1909 
PRODUCTION OF SKELI 
PRODUCTION OF SKELP, SHOWIN N AN EE! sKELP 
| SEPARATI ROSS y 1905-1916 
Years Years e Tots 
1905 452,797 183,198 1,435.9 1911 17 1,658,276 1,980,673 
1906 391,517 1,137,068 1 . 1804 2,446,816 
1907 $44,536 1,358,001 1,Si 19) 12,746 2,189,218 2,501,964 
1908 297,049 s 534 1,150.58 ; 1.34 1,718,091 1,982,431 
| 1909 170,151 1,663,230 2.033.381 } t 198 ; aa 464 
1910 350,578 1,477,616 1,828,194 44 4 
In 1916, 45 plants in 5 States ro 1 iron or st | sh | is 
‘ompared with 45 works in 5 State 19] 


PRODUCTION OF MISCELLANEOUS ROLLED 














PRODUCTS 
| 
PRODI TION OF MISCELLANEOUS ROLLED Il N AND STEEL 
PRODUCTS, GROSS TON LY1l6 
Mis p ; . tal 
Hoops O7 ‘ 164 
Jands and cotton-ties il 173.311 
Long angle splice ie aie ‘ 601.820 
plate bars, and 
Rolled sheet piling j » 1084 > 10% 
Railroad ties 301 4.311 
Rolled forging blooms, forging billets, « 9 fll | 2.015.960 
looms, billets, sheet bars, et for export 153 12,483 
Spike and chain rods, bolt and nut rods . 16.540 | 1.669.228 
horsesh e bars strips et 
Total i ; 484.473 
PRODUCTION OF FINISHED ROLLED IRON A TEE! } F NG 
PRODUCTS, GROSS TONS, 1916 
: . . 
Rails 2.554 ‘ 5 
| Plates and sl 7,440.67 ” 
Nail and spilee plat« 79 27,109 5 
Wire rods 867 79 5.74 
| Structural shapes : 28.14 129,064 
| Merchant bars +8 25,598 6,619.54 
| Bars for reinforced rete work 2.68 458,71 461.40 
| Skelp. flue, and pipe iron or st 55.445 | 2,57 » 2.927.674 
Long angle splice bars, tie-plate bars, « 17 OSE 614,164 691,58 
| Hoops f Te | 68,164 
Bands and cotton-ties 173,311 i j 
Rolled sheet piling ti Zz 19, 19¢ f 
Railroad ties 431 
Rolled forging blooms, forging 49+ 2,015.41 " 
Exports of blooma, billets, sheet bars, et ) 4m 12 4% 
All other finished rolled products 72.688 | 1,206.54 1.669.228 
Total Gross t I 2.571 30,557,8 : 
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tl PRODUCTION OF PIPES AND 


i 


PRO CTION OF WROUGHT IRON AND SIT 





PRODUCTION OF CAST IRON PIPI NET TONS 








soo eee PRODUCTION OF HAMMERED CHARCOAI 
| 191 7 BLOOMS, BILLETS, ETC 














| =e ‘ I 
4 I wo Years 
} i 19] | 4 { i9 84.f 191 9 
| | £103 47.870 55.973 191 i 59 
1909 9 46.772 56,365 1914 
ee | 1910...} 14,01 s | 75,974 ’ , 49.919 
1911 ? 271 62,345 64,616 f 405 75,280 
] )O4 4 
| ? } 7 | PRODUCTION OF CUT AND WIRE NAILS 
| : . | PRODUCTION OF WIRE NAILS IN 100-LB. KEGS, 1888 
Pr . i ( 
Years.| ** Ex , , Exports 
A XIM MI I PLATI | cence, Foye: eoees preyed | habs a go 
; 10-1911 | 1889. .| 2,435,000) 19,172 | 2,415,828 || 1904. . |11,926,6¢ 4,554 
189 135,9 18,395 117,516 | 1905 10,854,389 799,734 
| 1svl 4,114,355 18,986 4,095,399 | 1906 11,486,647) 1,f 
oe 1892. .| 4,719,524) 21,387 | 4,698,137 | 19 ! 044, 94 
1893 5 4 97.451 068,494 | 1908 ) 662.972 819 
190) * 1 79 1894 81.801 8.920 | 5.642.881 1909 916.05 ( ~ 
194 47 ) 11.4 3.012 5.788.391 1910. ./] 4,902 
19% 415,04 89¢ 1,719,860 95,638 | 4,624,222 | 1911. ./13,437,778) 1,200 
) 18 - 297 8 997.24 ). 767 | 8.867.478. 1912. .|14,659.700) 1 ) 
‘ *4 8 883 1898. .| 7,418.4 307,190 11,285 | 191 13,559,727| 977,4 
19 49 "9 1899. .| 7,618,130 750,781 | 6,867,349 || 1914. . 13,132,814) 809,1¢ 
1! 7 5 A 1900 7 179 613.858 | 6,620,121) 1915. .|14,583,026) 2 } 
1907 1 1901 }8 822 420,506 | 9,38 16. 1916 147,665 t 
} 19 83, } 1902. . 10,982,246 595,391 |10,386,8 
9 | 
- 9 — PRODUCT OF CUT NAILS IN 100-LI KEGS, ISSS 
) i me | 
| 2 ‘ ) 
i - 
a s ~ S ve : I ° a ( a ice 
4 18R88 6,493,591 | 121,606 | 6,371,985 | 1903 1,435,59 i 
* : | 1889 810,758 | 117,967 | 5,692,791 || 1904. . | 1,283,36 7,72 
| 180% 5.640.946 | 134,374 | 5,506,572 | 1905 l 7,549 i 
| iso ) 76 | 103.836 | 4,898,340 1906 1.189.239) 1¢ 
18 4 819 152.686 | 4.355.133 1907 1,109,138 l 
| 189 ik.9 131 9 917.023 1908 156.18 157 
PI DI TION ¢ CATLY ANIZI 1 ' ETS SO4 j s. $1,831 1909 1,2 7 
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N the Proceedings of the Ame: 
ican Iron and Steel Associa 
tion (as it was then called) 

for the year 1883 it is stated that 
“included in the production of 
open-hearth steel ingots in 1883 
are 1684 net tons of steel castings 
made directly from the oper 
hearth furnaces. The production 
of steel castings is rapidly in 
creasing in this country.” From 
year to year since then the ar 
nual figures have been given, but 





ont as far as we can find, no one ir 

this country has undertaken t 

early history or to keep any record of its 

A fairly complete search through several 

libraries, and the available literature on the 
as disclosed some interesting facts. 





Cast Steel and Steel Castings 


ton of steel produced by present methods 

perly be called cast steel, but only a compara 

y small percentage of this steel in its final form 

be correctly described or referred to as steel cast- 

There would seem to be a rather small margin 

ference bteween pouring the molten metal into an 

id preparatory to its being rolled or forged 

ing the same metal into a mold in which it 

final form and shape. Looking at it now, it 

esn’t seem as if it should require any great inventive 

step from one process to the other. In principle 

mple matter, but the practical difficulties were 

d the developments of the cast-steel industry 
respondingly slow. 

e of this rather narrow line between the first 

ordinary steel making and what is in a sense 

stage of making steel castings, it is difficult 

it any definite place and date at which it can 

i with certainty, “Here is where the making 

castings began.” In the large volume of lit- 

the early history of steel making there are 

no references to steel castings. The art, if 

o called, was no doubt a gradual develop- 

d no single name stands out prominently as the 


¢ 


of steel castings as now produced. 


t 
‘ 


Developing the Industry in Europe 


er, there seems to be no question but that the 

making the first steel casting belongs to Ger- 
the report of our Federal Commissioner 
| " ». Blake, to the Vienna Exposition of 1873, in 
the exhibit of the Bochum Steel Works in 
this statement is made: “One of the special 
in this works is the casting of steel in molds, 
nvention of the technical director of the 
ob Mayer.” Although the process was not 
the country, it remained for ten years the 
property of the company and of those works 
nd England which had obtained the rights 
ture. The report continues: “Another spe- 
these works is the manufacture of cast-steel 
have not space to detail all of the advantages 
of cast-steel bells.” Their manufacture 
1851. As early as 1855, at the Paris Expo- 
bells of the company attracted general 





aan irprise of the inspectors at this new steel 
letd the doubt as to the possibility of work- 











iper presented at the twelfth general meeting 
an Iron and Steel Institute in New York, May 
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A Historical Résum 


r 


of Steel Castings 


é of Progress in the 


of Different Pro- 
Inherent Difficulties 


P. LAMONT 


SLEee I va \ ey t red 

}uIT e mad I vynet! hese bell 

were really ste iS Wa ented, or whether they 
vere made of ¢ ( The re t of the 1 y wa 
the bestowal of the Great Gold Medal by the jury of 
he Exposition upon the following grounds “The ex 
hibited bells are characterized by perfection of perform 
ce, and a vé ry eal inmixed tone, which 1 as clear 
that of the ] ) e bells \ 1 cor lence 

he jury came to é ision that the Bochum Con 
y, by its method of molding and pouring steel, had 

ot only supe led ro ‘ 4 I material for bells 
it had given a new direction to the manufacture of 
irge forged and 1 ed piece achinery The bell 
were cheap, costing about one-half as much as bronze 
bells; they were heavy, and since 1855 their manufac 
ture had greatly and rapidly increased In the year 
L858 a test pre i “that it is impossible with human 
power to crac! one of these teel bells with heavy 

sledge hammers 

The steel in these early castings was melted in 
crucibles and cast in metal molds.’ Jacob Mayer is the 
only individual name mentioned in this reference to the 


early history of steel castings, but it is not clear fron 
the report whether the technical director in 18738 was 
the originator of the industry which apparently started 
in 1851. 

Immediately after the Paris Exposition of 1867 the 
Terre Noire Works of France began a series of experi 
ments to produce a metal to meet the requirements for 
projectiles for navy guns. They used a Siemens-Martin 
furnace, and the subject was gone into thoroughly from 
a metallurgical standpoint probably for the first time 
4 number of irons were tried with the addition of 
certain amount of steel scrap before casting. The 


a 


results showed that the addition of scrap improved the 
iron, but the variations in the breaking points of the 
steel were found to correspond with the amounts of 
silicon it contained. If the addition of steel scrap was 
pushed beyond a certain limit, blow-holes began to ap 
pear. Experiments showed that projectiles made of this 
steel would not stand up in test. It was determined that 
to obtain steel without blow-holes, a proportion of 11 
per cent to 12 per cent of pig containing 3.5 per cent to 
4 per cent of silicon should be added. This gave a hard 


metal and proved unsatisfactory. The metal was pasty 


ran badly, and did not stand forging well It was 
found necessary to add a certain amount of manganese 
in the initial bath, which made the slag sufficiently fluid 
to separate from the metal. It was of greatest im 
portance to Keep the oxidation a iow a po ible, and 


the process finally resolved itself to the employment of 
manganese and silicon in definite proportions and at 
regulated times. The metal was tapped directly into 
the molds, there being two tap holes, side | 


runr ing into one spout fitted with two nozzle 


y ide 


About 1870 this company was producing all sort 
of industrial castings, such as cast-steel car wheel 
frogs, roll-pinions, etc. It was not until 1875 that the 
Terre Noire Company produc ed a cast-steel shell which 
would go unharmed through armor plate. By 1879 this 
company was producing 200 tons of steel castings per 
month, about half of which consisted of projectiles for 
the French Government. The elastic limit of the stee 
was about from 16 to 28 tons per sq. in., with an elonga 
tion of from 2.5 to 15 per cent. At the Paris Exposi 
tion of 1878 the Hadfield Steel Foundry Company of 
England exhibited double spur wheels, railway cros 


ings, wheels, pulleys, hydraulic cylinders, et 






Early Development in the United States 


In the United States a few attempts were made 
during the Civil War to produce small field pieces of 
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cast steel. A number of steel works are reported to 
have made steel castings for their own use during this 
period. The best information indicates that the first 
steel castings produced in this country, which were of 
value commercially, were made in July, 1867, by the 
William Butcher Steel Works, which afterwards became 
the Midvale Steel Works. These were crossing frogs 
for the Philadelphia & Reading Railway and were made 
of crucible steel. This was before the adoption of 
silicon for solidifying steel, and the castings were much 
honeycombed in all parts, except the wearing surfaces, 
which were solid and very smooth. The 
sponginess of these castings, however, prevented their 
general use, although W. F. Durfee, who was superin- 
tendent in 1871, stated that they made quite a number 
of steel castings for reversible frogs, which weighed 
from 250 to 900 Ib. 

In 1870 William Hainsworth of Pittsburgh erected a 
small furnace having two crucibles, and made castings 
for the cutting parts of agricultural implements. He 
kept on experimenting until his capital was nearly ex- 
hausted, but in March, 1871, he incorporated a company 
and erected a plant at Pittsburgh. This was known 
as the Pittsburgh Steel Casting Company, and was one 
of the first steel foundries in the country. In making 
his molds Mr. Hainsworth used ground coke mixed with 
ground plumbago crucibles, German clay, and all tem- 
pered with glue water. On this mixture he took out a 
patent. 


excessive 


In the latter part of 1874 Mr. Hainsworth had an 
open-hearth furnace constructed, which in 1875 was 
used in making steel castings. These, I believe, were the 
first steel castings from an open-hearth furnace in this 
country. 

On April 28, 1876, the Midvale Steel Company made 
two hammer dies of open-hearth cast steel, and the 
next month made a hammer head’ weighing 2535 lb. 
The appearance of these castings was against them, 
as the surfaces were imperfect and the sand adhered 
to them in large quantities. There was also considerable 
trouble caused by piping and cracking. The first use 
of the Bessemer process for making steel castings is 
said to have been made by Mr. Hainsworth in 1881. 

One writer during this period states that castings 
of plain section, weighing 100 lb., sold as high as 20 to 
25 cents per pound. However, from 1867 to 1880 the 
output of steel castings was very small. 

A number of other plants now commenced producing 
steel castings. One of these which achieved unusual 
success was Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co., Pittsburgh, 
better known as the “Old Fort Pitt Foundry.” They 
began the manufacture of steel castings by the Terre 
Noire process in 1881 and 1882. 

In 1882 the Solid Steel Casting Company was 
founded by J. K. Bole, S. T. Wellman, T. R. Morgan, 
Sr., and S. J. Williams. The plant was erected at 
Alliance, Ohio, and the first steel was made in a 3.5- 


ton open-hearth furnace. This is now the Alliance 
plant of the American Steel Foundries. 
Another plant built about 1882 was the Standard 


Steel Castings Company of Thurlow, Pa. This 
firm first made castings by the crucible process, but 
installed an open-hearth furnace in September, 1884. 
They were unusually successful with large work, fur- 
nishing many steel castings for government vessels. 
This is now the Thurlow plant of the American Steel 
Foundries, and still turns out many castings for battle- 
ships, cruisers and other large vessels. At the present 
time it has just finished all of the castings for super- 
dreadnaughts Pennsylvania and Arizona, and has on 
hand unfilled orders for castings for nine battleships 
and cruisers. 

About this time, i.e., about 1882, the business began 
to develop more rapidly, and in 1885 there were quite a 
number of successful plants in operation, among which 
may be mentioned: Solid Steel Casting Company, Al- 
liance, Ohio; I. G. Johnston & Co., Spuyten Duyvil, 
N. Y.; S. G. Flagg & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; ‘Chester 
Steel Castings Company, Chester, Pa.; Pittsburgh Steel 
Casting Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mackintosh, Hemp- 
hill & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Cowing Steel Castings Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio; Eureka Steel Casting Company, 
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Chester, Pa.; 
Pa. 


Standard Steel Casting Compan: 


Early Difficulties With Molds 


Much difficulty was experienced with mol and 
in these early days, and it was claimed that the Mig. 
vale people, for instance, lost money regular], 
castings for years while trying one mixture 
other. At first a molding mixture of grou k. 
ground pots and fire clay was used. The next D was 
to leave the ground pots out of the mixture. 
wash the mold with finely ground clay fire br 
made a marked improvement in the general apy. 
of the castings. However, the mold became |} 
intricate castings could not be made on a 
cracks. Next, a mixture of sand and flour wa ed 
but there was a tendency for the flour to burn By 
1887 a suitable mixture of sand and molasses 
obtained. 

George Cowing, of Cleveland, is credited with first 
making a mold for steel castings composed of nearly 
pure silica, glue water and molasses. At this time all 
molds were baked in ovens, but efforts were being made 
toward perfecting a process to allow the casting of 
small shapes in green sand. This was probably first 
attempted successfully by steel founders in the St. Louis 
district, which had now become quite prominent in the 
steel-casting industry. In general, castings produced 
about this time were anything but satisfactory. In 
large castings particularly the earlier molds would 
burn onto the metal, or the metal would penetrate the 
molds in a spongy mass, requiring a great deal of labor 
and expense for chipping. 

Reference is made by writers in the 80’s to pinions 
weighing 13,000 lb. requiring two weeks to clean, and 
on which there was a piece-work price of $2 per tooth. 
It must be remembered that at this time there were no 
pneumatic hammers. These first castings were hard, 
brittle, and not homogeneous. They were so full of 
blow-holes that one writer defined the ordinary steel 
casting as a rough chunk composed of about equal parts 
of steel and holes. The shrinkage problem was more 
difficult than with gray iron castings, and it took years 
of patient effort to overcome the difficulties involved. 
In an article of THE IRON AGE of Oct. 1, 1883, P. G 
Salom, president Standard Steel Casting Company, 
Thurlow, Pa., said: “It is almost impossible to make 
certain thin complicated castings of steel on account of 
shrinkage troubles.” 

Although the field for steel castings kept widening, 
they were not giving universal satisfaction. Their ap- 
pearance was against them. Very few of the foundries 
had their own laboratories. In going over the history 
of the business during this period—1880, say to 1890— 
one gets the impression that the castings were pushed 
on the market before the art was fully developed, and 
with the result that steel castings fell into a certain 
disfavor which seemed to retard the progress of the 
industry for several years. 

Our own Government was one of the first to 
periment with and make extensive use of steel castings 
in this country, especially for battleships. Between 
1880 and 1890 the English founders were successfully 
turning out stern frames, rudders and stem pieces 
Our own people apparently had not acquired the same 
skill, for in his report for 1890 Engineer-in-Chief Mel- 
ville, of the Navy Department, stated, “I am obliged © 
report we are having a most discouraging experienc 
with steel castings.” He further stated that whe) 
the first new vessels were being built, the steel founders 
claimed that they could cast anything in steel that cou 
be cast in iron, but that there was now (1890) a wie 
diversity among steel founders as to what shapes Wer 
practicable for casting in steel. 






































Guns of Cast Steel 
In 1887 Congress passed an Act calling for the — 
facture of three cast-steel, 6-in. breech-loading mi®" 
be made by the crucible, open-hearth or Bessem™ 
processes, and to weigh approximately 11,000 |b. each 
Only two were supplied: one of Bessemer steel and 
of open-hearth steel. In the tests the Bessemer ga 


ros 1, ateel rifle 
fai'ed at the second round. The open-hearth ste®’ 
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by the American Steel Casting Company 


Pa., and was not submitted to any mechanical 
after casting. Although it stood the statu 
of ten rounds under service charge, there was 


crease in the diameter of the barrel after th« 
the Government rejected the gun. fF 
sts caused a good deal of comment at the 
iraged further efforts along this line 

gh at the present time a very large percent 
| castings produced in the country 


a 


steel 


are 

e railroads, it is interesting to know that a 
885 very few were being used on cars or loco 
\t a meeting in Washington this year, th 


{ 


Mechanics’ Association devoted 
of their A number 
were using steel castings for cross heads only, 


Master 


discussion 


some 


use. of the l 


few roads driving boxes, link hangers. 


arms, in addition 


ecce!l 


; 


I le of 


oc Ke 


were being ma 


err 


Steel 


the Battles! 
of the An 


for 
plant 


Stern Post 
Thurlow 


Casting 


The Pennsylvania Railroad specifications in 
castings required tensile strength of 70, 








‘ elongation of 15 per cent in 2 in. 
. hicago Exposition in 1893 there were ex- 
— Krupp some steel castings which at that 
nsidered very remarkable, among them 
. re steel frame for a Pennsylvania Railroad 
— \t a meeting of the American Society of 
Engineers at the time, doubt was expressed 
any American steel foundry could make 
ng. A contrary opinion was expressed to 
at possibly three or four steel foundries i 
les, ¢ ould make such a casting, but that prob- 
semer e castings would be lost before a successful 
, e produced. Stimulated possibly by this ex- 
i the growing demand, American manufac- 
re : lemonstrated their ability to make these 


five years later they were being generally 
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compared with le evi tt 
1 matter of ordinary routine At the present time in 
ire not infrequently 34 ft. lor vi | p to 14,000 
b. The percentage of 0d nal 10e rt 
exceed tour 
Development During Recent Years 
During the past 20 ear evelopme t 
tee] casting ndustry na e¢ tead\ i 
Ithourgh, of S¢ prod t a 
wns followir < I I S Oo B 
th the non i pl iu 1684 tor se 
1897 the production had ! ed to approxima 
00.000 tons To-dav there yu ( te 
lries in the country, witl il rate ipa 
Iroximately , 000 000 t? } t} ict } 
er or ist i i t { 





AGE 


as 


lip California. Weighir i 
rican Steel Foundri« 
tons. The exact ngure re t yet ivallable The 
produc tion curve for stes astings for the past 20 year 
plotted alongside of one showing, for tance, the ingot 
production the country shows a considerably more { 
rapid rate of increase for steel castings / 
While the product even yet nnot be aid to be 
perfect, a great deal of careful, painstaking, intelligent 
study has been given to overcoming the difficulties ir 
the process¢ and it can at least be said that steel cast - 
ings have to a large extent lived down the somewhat ; 
incertain reputation earned during the first develop ' 
ment period 
The Quebec. Bridge Disaster 
- 
In this connection I think ‘it not out of place to refer / 


to the disaster to the center span of the great Quebe: 
bridge on Sept. 11 1: Practically all of the early 


iast. O1 
newspaper accounts, and even a good many of the tech 


: 
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nical journals which were published before a thorough 
investigation was made, gave as the cause of the acci- 
dent the failure of a steel casting. One of the railroad 
journals went so far as to say, “It was the well-known 
treachery of a steel casting.” After there had been 
ample time for a complete investigation it was decided 
by authority that it was a clear case of a badly designed 
casting. 


Merits of Different Methods 


Of the approximately 2,000,000 tons capacity of steel 
castings in the country to-day about 52 per cent is 
for basic and 48 per cent acid steel. Almost 90 per cent 
is produced in open-hearth furnaces, 8 per cent in the 
converter, and the balance crucible and electric. We 
have no accurate figure showing a division of tonnage as 
between dry and greens and molds, but the figures are 
probably not far from 60 per cent green sand and 40 
per cent dry sand. 

A comparatively recent important development in the 
industry was the coming in of the electric furnace. If it 
has not already done so, it will entirely replace crucibles 
and converters as a means of melting. Steel melted in 
the electric furnace can be brought to almost any state 
of purity desired, and a very high temperature can be 
secured. The electric furnace will produce steel of as 
good quality and at lower cost than the crucible, as- 
suming, of course, a reasonable price for current, and 
sufficient demand to take the output of the furnace. 

It is not necessary here to describe the difference 
between the acid and basic methods, but it might be 


well to say that practically all machine castings—cast- 
ings requiring any machine finish—are made of acid 
steel, while all miscellaneous car castings, such as 
bolsters, side frames, center-plates, couplers, etc., which 


do not require machining, are made of basic steel and 
in green sand molds. 

Acid steel castings, particularly if made in dry sand 
molds, as a rule present a better external surface and 
are freer from pinholes and surface defects. When you 
get below the surface, however, a test of basic steel will 
show just as good physical properties as the acid steel. 
The production of acid as compared with basic steel 
is less complicated from a mechanical standpoint, and is 
rather more generally susceptible of control in the mat 
ter of soundness or freedom from blow-holes. The fact 
that it takes about an hour as a rule to pour an average 
heat into steel castings, means, of course, that the slag 
is in contact with the top of metal in the ladle just 
this length of time, and the basic slag takes up the sili 
con from the steel and in return gives up substantial 
amounts of phosphorus, with the result that the last 
metal to leave the ladle is inclined to be “wild,” result 
ing in porous castings, and sometimes a rather high 
percentage of phosphorus. This difficulty is not 
in the acid steel. 


met 


Cost of Acid and Basic Steels 


There is, I think, a somewhat mistaken impression 
as to the difference in cost between acid and basic steels. 
At the present time low phosphorus pig, which is used 
in the acid process, is selling for about $75 per ton, 
and !ow phosphorus scrap $40 per ton, while basic pig is, 
say, $42 at Pittsburgh, and heavy melting scrap about 
$32. Taking into account simply the difference between 
these figures, apparently the acid steel would be very 
much more expensive than the basic. However, when 
account is taken of the fact that a much smaller per- 
centage of pig is used in an acid heat than in a basic 
heat—that the melting time is considerably shorter, the 
melting loss being about 2.5 per cent of the metals 
charged, and the life of the furnace substantially longer 
—the difference in cost is not great. At the present 
time, taking all factors into account, I should say that 
in the Chicago territory, for instance, the difference in 
cost is not more than $2 per ton, in favor of the basic 
steel. 

The so-called dry sand mold is made of a mixture of 
silica sand and fire clay, modified in some cases with 
small percentages of rosin, dextrine or flour. After the 
mold is finished it is dried in an oven, which is kept 
at a temperature of about 500 deg. Fahr. for from six 
hours to six days, depending upon the volume of sand 
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to be dried. This drying process, of course, 
large amount of flask equipment, requires a ¢ d 
of fuel and extra handling, and adds at least § rt 
to the cost of the castings over the green san 

In the case of large, rangy castings, such as st« 

posts and rudders for battleships, the molds } o be 
rammed, then split up into sections, which ir 

separately, and finally fitted together on th« 

before the casting is poured. Under ordinary conditions 
such a mold is in process of construction ten days to 
two weeks before it is ready for the metal. I: 
of the steamship Prinzess Irene, which went aground 
on the shore of Long Island, April 6, 1911, the stean 
ship company was anxious, of course, to get the 
back into the service as promptly as possible, 
offered a liberal bonus for the completion of a rn 

tional stern frame in less time than was usuall) ( 
for such a casting. The record in this case was elevey 
days, and the bonus earned was almost equal to the 
price of the casting. 

Green sand is composed of silica sand and silicious 
fire clay, in the proportion of about one clay and te: 
sand, all thoroughly bonded in a heavy sand mill. These 
molds can be filled immediately after they are pre- 
pared, in fact, the sooner the better, for if they are 
allowed to stand unusually long the cores take up co: 
siderable moisture, and in dry weather the sand miy 
ture tends to lose its bond and disintegrates. Th: 
development of this green sand method of making 
casting gave a great impetus to the business, both o: 
account of reduced cost and a smaller investment r 
quired in plant and equipment. 





Overcoming Inherent Difficulties 


This matter of getting a proper molding mixture 
was the great difficulty confronting the early manufac. 
turers of steel castings. On account of the length of 
time it takes to pour an ordinary ladle of steel into 
castings, and because also many castings have thin sec- 
tions, it is necessary to have a metal temperature at 
the time the heat is tapped of about 2800 deg. Fah 
The melting point of silica sand is about 3200 deg 
Fahr., so that the margin between the temperature 
of the steel and the melting point of the mold is rather 
narrow. As a matter of comparison, the pouring tem 
perature of gray iron is from 2200 to 2300 deg. Fahr., 
and of malleable iron from 2300 to 2400 deg., which is 
well below the melting point of the mold, and the sand 
is not seriously injured; whereas, in a steel foundry the 
facing sand, so-called, which comes in contact with the 
hot metal a few times is practically destroyed, and car 
thereafter be used only for backing. If a good surface 
is required for castings, care must be taken in ever) 
case to see that new sand only is used where it comes 
in contact with the metal. In green sand work about 
1500 lb. of new sand is required per ton of castings, and 
in dry sand the average is a ton of sand to a ton of 
castings. 

The next great difficulty which confronted the manu- 
facturer of steel castings was to avoid shrinkage 
cracks. The contraction of cast steel is about seven 
thirty-seconds of an inch per foot—practically double 
that of cast iron. To get an idea of what this means, 
a locomotive frame 34 ft. long, for instance, will shrink 
or contract 6 or 7 in. in length in cooling from a liquid 
to a solid state, and provision, of course, must be made 
to allow this contraction to take place. A long, slender 
section of a casting, with flanges or projections at both 
ends, will invariably crack, and in extreme cases 
itself apart, unless the holding power of the mold 
against these flanges or projections is removed in me. 
It is important in the designing of steel castings 
avoid, wherever possible, such a condition as this. It 
is equally important to avoid a sudden change from # 
heavy to a light section. ? 

Another great difficulty with the proper producto? 
of steel castings is the avoidance of pipes and shrinkage 
cavities. This can be done only by the use of risers 
or shrink heads of sufficient size and number and pre 
erly located. In extreme cases the weight of metal # 
these risers—which must, of course, be cut off 
the weight of the casting itself, and the average of net 
production of castings probably is not over 65 per 





tal charged. In green sand work, where the 
ire thin and heavy risers not used, the yield 
ome cases run somewhat over 75 per cent. 

of cutting off these risers, and the fact that to 
ton of castings requires from 1.5 to 2 tons 

is a very large item in the cost of steel cast- 

Not infrequently these risers are necessarily 
a casting at points extremely difficult to 

th a cutting tool. In the last years the 
cutting torches has greatly facilitated this 


few 


er difficulty which has long been hard to over- 
one which perhaps more than any other has 
ause of a good deal of the unfortunate reputa- 
castings had in the earlier stages of the de- 
of the business, was porosity. There are 
ises for this condition, among the principal of 
Improper composition of metal, wet sand, 
carbonaceous material in sand mixture, poorly 
| cores, too rapid filling of the mold, improper 
[The truth is that the proper making of a steel 
alls for the co-ordination of a good many ele 
d compositions; if any one is imperfect, the 
sure to be seen in the casting. And the diffi- 
it in the handling of certain of these elements 
laid down which will satisfactorily 
inexperienced man. Skill based on 
the only apparently sure guide. Of course, 
tself, up to the time it reaches the mold, is 
e of pretty exact manipulation, but for the 
thod of molding, and the location of gates 
there are apparently no rules that can be 


can be 


long ex 
















































































ifter the casting is all but finished, it must 
- ed to relieve possible internal strains due to 
hrinkage in the casting itself, and the differ 
cooling due to variations of sections, etc. 
been a great deal of difference of opinion 
tter of annealing. Some makers have gone 
claim that it was not necessary. A paper 
3 ritten on this subject alone. Our experience 
- ealing is necessary; certainly it is in the 
Ms f safety. The proper annealing temperature 
, ipon the carbon contents of the casting, and 
1 about 1300 to 1500 deg. Fahr. for carbons 
' to 0.90. The only certain method of deter- 
: hether a casting has been properly annealed 
. roscopic examination of a test piece broken 
a e casting. The time taken in bringing the cast 
+h the proper temperature and the rate of cool- 
ie oth important factors in the final result. 
fact history of the industry has been about the 
or that of most industries. The early experi- 
= t nd development stage was difficult and un- 
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Modern Large Steel Casting—Rudder Frame for 
Battleship Mississippi, Weighing 50,500 Ib. 
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profitable. In course of time a few successful busi 
nesses were developed and made mo! ey After that 
there was apparently a too rapid expansion of capacity, 
excessive competition and n profit Then followed the 
usual dropping out of the weak i the building up of 
the strong companies During recent year when ge 
eral business conditio1 have good, I think the 
industry as a whole has shown a fair margin of profit 
Following policies and methods suggested and prac 
ticed DY th Institute, the large ympanis have been 
more inclined work on a “live and let live” basis 
We have been exchanging information as to method 
comparing costs, and underta certa lirections 
to adopt standard desig: ind sj} fications, all with 
the idea that by improvi ( ethods and reducing 
our costs, we will broaden the fi f the industry and 
ma ke more Vor I 


Cost-Finding Plan for Gray-Iron Foundries: 


Details of a cost-find y pial or gra\ ron four e 
are presented Bulletin No. 5, i ied by the commit 
tee on foundry nethods f the Nati al Founders’ As 
sociation, 29 South La Salle Street, Chicago The bul 
letin supplements the general plan outlined in an earlie 
one. A brief general discussion of the subject of cost find 
ing and the best methods to presented, followed 
by a table of the various sub-divisions to which all tk 
time and labor items are to be charged \ table show 
ing an estimate based on the plan outlined in the bul 
letin is given. Some 13 forms are used in connection 


formation 


the 


with the plan for securing the ir required 
These forms, which the 
tion is prepared to furnish in any quantity to members, 
are full size and the bulletin as an insert. 

Six essential points are emphasized, it being brought 
out that the plan is not a complicated system, 
straightforward case of accurate arithmetic. With 
this in view, the bulletin has been confined strictly to the 
explanations of such fundamentals, sub-divisions and 
forms as are necessary to enable the member to arrive 
at proved costs, and thus help him get after the point 
in the production system where the largest leaks occur 


service pureau ol! associa 
are bound in 


but a 





World's Platinum Output in 1916 


The world’s platinum output in 1916 is reported by 
James M. Hill of the U. S. Geological Survey as only 
83,670 oz. troy, against 143,145 oz. in 1915 and 313,529 
oz. in 1912, the largest output in the last eight years. 
Russia has hitherto furnished about 95 per cent of the 
total, and Colombia has stood second. Of the 1916 out- 
put, Russia is credited with 57,860 oz., and Colombia 
with 25,000 oz. The United States produced only 750 
oz. last year, which, however, is its largest output in 
eight years. An abnormal situation now exists, says 
Mr. Hill, because the supply is very low, and prices 
very high, and it should be considered what steps are 
to be taken to assure an adequate stock of platinum for 
the essential uses of the Government. 
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Machinery Markets and News of the Works 
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limitation on plant expansion. In som: 


DELAY HALTS BUSINESS eee ee ee 


\ many large plants are close together 
Government Slow to Enter Market ecnaabon: Deak "Sei. ab aly Fe. Semen et M 
perintendent ire not getting on the average o 


Round-lot Orders Lacking—Price Advances Con- 


No price uivances are reported on lathes, 


tinue—Foundry Capacity Grows—Foreign presses increases of 12% per cent have beet 
itely effective Other advances in scellaneo 
Trade Shows Improvement ; ae a 
ge about 10 per cent Punching and shear 
The delay in placing Government contracts for war quotations are now at a big premium over list 


; J n general are no better; in some lines they are 
supplies, which has extended beyond the time estimated behind, notably for punching and shearing too 


necessary, has caused a halt in the machine-tool busi- now reached the same condition that standard 
yeu: = machines, etc., have been in for some time, so tl 
ness everywhere. In addition the slow but steady ex- coe eget ae : , 7 
5 ‘ 5 ; beginning to canvass the second-hand mar 
tension of delivery on those lines most needed and deliveries 
further price increases have also operated to keep some The domestic market shows no great chang: 


. . petus E he iomen S for s bD y ‘ 

purchasers out of the market. Orders for one or two for th moment i or hipbuilding m: 
; irds that will rush the construction of steel ship 
tools constitute the bulk of demand. 


nquiries have appeared very recently and a 1 
Foreign business has become rather more active. A business for the past two weeks in this line bids 
to a good lot of orders Some have alread 


, ylete shipvar sho s wanted for France, including 7 ‘naa on 
com} lete hit ya d sh p 1s wan ed for Fr ice, 1n ( fhe Terry & Tench Company, Grand Central Ter 


50 plate-working tools worth about $200,000. A South York, has purchased 12 punches and shears for a rd wi 
American lumber company has bought an entire ma- t will establish adjoining that under constructior 

: Foundation Company on the Ford track in Newark B 
> c > ent 4 rig as x‘ ‘re ~ I ] P 
chine-shop equipment. England has ordered lots of 18 ilso in the market for a lot more of the same t 
automatics and 25 turret lathes. The Guggenheim iding three plate-bending rolls, plate presses, etc. A 
. . . . juiry from France is for a c *te shipvard sh n¢ 
interests are reported in the market for large require- | on ince is for a complete shipyard shop, 

, 0 plate-working tools worth over $200,000. Lathes 


ments in power, hoisting and other equipment. n. in size are hard to get. Cylindrical grinding ma 


Price advances are appearing with striking regu- is not in as strong demand and deliveries can now be 


< : : : months as against 5 months awhile back. 
larity. Nearly all kinds of tools have been increased at 


Demand for traveling cranes holds strong J. K 
Cincinnati. Drill presses have been advanced at New Gowan, 120 Broadway, New York, purchasing ag 
York 12% per cent and some other lines about 10 per Guggenheim interests, is in the market for a lot 
“ ; hoist and othe e¢ yme The B:z ore Dr 
cent. The National-Acme Company raised its quota seicntinadae Comniouna te nies a oe vite 
tions on automatic screw machines 10 to 12 per cent, apacity and smaller. A large aggregate of business 
May 22, to meet the growing costs of castings, labor, ‘one in 1, 2 and 3-ton cranes coming in small lots : 
Es orders from the entire industrial field. Orders for t £ 
etc. sizes continue to filter in from steel plants and ot 
Few new machine-tool plant enlargements have been wor! 
recently recorded, although a number are under con The plant of A. J. Hastings & Co., 41-49 Commer St 
: T : 31) : ee : Newark, N. J., is operating at full capacity in the 
struction. The entire skilled shop labor of the country ture of saws. The present production is about 
is fully employed, and with plants operating to the limit, LWS per day, as well as other types in quantit 
little hope is found for any betterment in deliveries. '*"" d to increase the output when additional 


an be obtained 
Wi > placing cf war orders a further postponement ees : . 

Nith the i 5 : I The Pittsfield Machine & Tool Company, Ea 
of shipping dates is expected. N. J., has been incorporated to manufacture machiner 
Foundries are in the same crowded condition as ‘lS. Harry H. Picking, Charles O. Geyer and Gordon 

s : : ae ; ire the incorporators. 

machine shops. Capacity is being increased continually ns 5 " : o> 
. ‘ 5; ; : The American File Sharpening Company, 37 Mont 
and in the Milwaukee district is on an unprecedented Bloomfield, N. J., has filed notice of organizatior 


scale. . local plant Bernard Werbel is president 
The call for traveling cranes is heavy, especially for George G. Gate, Yonkers, N. Y., and associate 
corporated in Delaware the Eastern Aniline & Chem 
pany, with capital of $2,000,000 to manufacture c! 
trial field. ete. Cther incorporators are Clark L. Jordan, Jr., and e 
K’. Baright, New York City. 
The Deusenburg Motors Corporation, recentl) 


New York aid-in capital of $1,000,000 to take over the 


Kngine Company of Chicago and the Deuse! B 


1. 2 and 3-ton sizes, and comes from the entire indus 





NEw YORK, N. Y., May 17 Company of St. Paul, has purchased a 10-acre 

In the attempt to get prospective machine-tool needs bs t Newark and North Avenues, Elizabeth, N. J., iw 
fore the trade, new equipment which is absolutely essential ‘'? Completion a factory which will give employ! 
to the rapid production of war supplies, first one line of ma- 1000 hands. Edward P. Decker, vice-president 
chinery and then another is flooded with inquiries. Govern- that the company will manufacture the highest powe! 
ment work s the slogan by which prospective buyers hope to plane and motor boat engines that have ever bé 
get preference over other demand; but the authorities at or abroad. 
Washington still move with exasperating slowness and few The Art Brass Company, 299 East 134th Street N 
of these many large inquiries have consequently developed has increased its capital from $3,000 to $30,' 
into actual busines for 1 hinery builders Delays are sion 
having a quieting effect on the entire trad Cutting & Washington, Inc., New York, h 

While dealers fret at the postponement of purchases, shop porated with an active capital of $110,000 t 
men work desperately to relieve their alread overloaded machinery to be used in message transmissio! I 
plants This is the only way, except by training manufa porators are F., R. and B. Cutting, 2 Nassau > 3 
turers of other less essential machinery, in which machin The Magna Machine Company, Brooklyn, , 





tool output can be increased to meet pending war demands 


ncorporated with capital stock of $100,000 
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posts. C. F. Splitdorf, G. H. Murphy and H. New ‘ I c © 
Driggs Avenue, Brooklyn, are the incorporators i M. J. Cor 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Company, U er The E. N \ i | 
1ué Rochester, N. Y manufacturer of inter-oft red with a capit tic t 
equipment, etc., has recently increass ipit ine engines ‘ -— ; v5 
mm $450,000 to $1,000,000 4. Ne f } R ’ . bop 
Williams Steel Wheel & Rim Company, 1 N. Y corporato! 
ncorporated with capital stock of $50,000 to manu The Hause Ma e & M ' } ter. N 
heels and automobile parts Cc. B. and H. D. W s filed rt ‘ zatior 
Cc. F. Menge, Utica, are the incorporators $ 000 to i Ww. EH 
iblic Service Electric Company, Terminal Building as nm 
N. J., is preparing plans for the erection of an add 
Essex power plant at Point-No-Point, to cost $3¢ - 
A. Carle is chief engineer New England 
n-Walton Company, Newark, N. J., manu 1 
ope and cables, will build a one-story plant ter 
{ ft., at 462 Riverside Avenue, to cost about $4,0 No \ 
& Steel, Inc., Newark, N. J., have bee i 
ipital of $20,000 to manufacture metal produ o : bas 
H. Force, Alexander N. Steel, Newark, and Nels : , - 
Springfield, Mass., are the incorporators ; 
ritts-Gilbert Refrigerator Company, Newark, N. J - oh te 
ncorporated with a capital of $125,000 to manuf ong . : ; : ye : 
rerators W. Eugene Turton, 810 Broad Street, , irring = 
Fritts and Maurice B. Gilbert are the incorporator he e of ‘ 
New Jersey Brass Corporation, Garfield, N. J., Ma re f . . enait : 
orated with a capital of $100,000 to manufact howing everal tt 
s. C. EB. Sanders is the local representative liri , nies aS 
yposed addition to the plant of the Keuffel & | ed tl past wee ( } I tor ' 
00 Adams Street, Hoboken, N. J., will be ! be f ul nt 1u ent to g t 
tead of five, as recently announced Plans ft u l g ‘ Amer 
ire have been filed and a permit issued for erect he recent of ¢ - ; ¢ the } 
ng will be located at 305-7 Jefferson Street, | ‘ v ers M 
the addition of four stories to an existing w showed t} . ' ; ange : ial | ant 
The company is manufacturing periscopes i me rather : , ; wht excend : 
truments for the Government, as well as its reg rice It is reported 1 , the aoe oat 
engineering instruments. n b partie tarant ‘ ‘ ‘ - Oh one ft 
i lL. Atherton Machine Company, 17 Market Stree pany 
N. J., manufacturer of textile machinery, will bu The Colt Patent 1} \ ‘ Hartfo rap 
brick and concrete plant at Mill Street and M« has awards ! ‘ } dir 100 x 10% 
nue, at a cost of about $50,000 E. R. Coe, Romain ft.. one stor 
‘aterson, is the architect. Th Bridgeport Gu , Bridgeport, Cont 
ivid M. Rorer Aviation Company, Asbu1 I beer rpor 1 witl iu ze capital stock of 
en incorporated with capital stock of $125,0' * 00. to manufacture tools and machiner The director 
re aeroplanes, etc David M. Rorer, Cass' e J. G. Woodbur re lent: Fred | La cret ind 
and L. E. Schank, Asbury Park, are the treasurer ur w im B Jjoardma 
: Th Hartfor Iro Works, Hartford, Conn } re 
Spicer Mfg. Company, 308 West Fourth Street, I’ cted W A Clint president and treasurer af 4 
manufacturer of universal joints, will | ted George W. King tant treasurer of tl Amer 
its plant in Bank & Trust Comp: e-p! lent, to succeed } 
Stewart Motor Corporation, Superior Avenue, Buff Manning, and H. W. Stor ecret 
ilizing in the assembling of motors, has increased The Hartford Elect: St ‘ Rock H 
from $325,000 to $1,000,000 for proposed expansio Rock Hill, Conr bee with authoriz 
Keiner-Williams Stamping Company, 652 Vine Str pital stock of $150,000 1 William FR. | Bridgepor 
Hill, N. Y¥., manufacturer of drawn and stamp 1 Hart S. Blumenthal and } in, Hartfor 
ice cream and milk cans, has filed plans for Suisman and Blumenthal recer t Dividend plant 
ion, 98 x 153 ft., to cost about $20,000 WwW. W Rocl Hil ft B i « Compar Hartfor 
s secretary. Conn, 
loline Seal Lock Company, Troy, N. Y., has bee The Hendey Machine Con Torrington, Conr 
with a capital of $25,000 to manufacture locks varded a contract for an ad 0 x 160 ft.. on tor 
Cc. F. Jordan, T. P. Huxtable and C. S. Brintr The Merchant Submarine Com; } been incorpor 
orporators t Augusta, Me vith authorized ipital of $10,000,000 
val Separator Company, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., ! reported that it purpo to | | large merchant 
for an addition 40 x 100 ft irines after designs by on La f the Lake Tort 
J Boat Company, Bridgeport, Conr 
Crucible Steel Company, Dunkirk, N. Y., has let 
r the erection and equipment of a producer gas The Langeller Mfg. ‘ Providence, R. I 
is also completing additions to its rolling n warded a contract for idition, 1 x 191 ft me 
op and melting department. , cori 
Aeroplane Company, Buffalo, is building rhe Mors an Sprit ’ . Woree coe Mas ha 
ts machine shop at Hammondsport, N. Y i bids for an ad om oan three stories 
nental Air Craft Company, 120 Liberty Stre cm , — — . a none ais ' —s ; 
will build a one-story aeroplane factory, 70 x { wardea a a at £0U oO or a fact 
: , 60 ft.. ome or to be iit in Stratford. Conn 
yville, Long Island, N. Y ; 
lame Spark Plug Company, Yonkers, N. Y The Cha = . ” ™ wateruey, © 
1 with capital stock of $15,000 te manufacture warded a mtract for ! ige building 
‘ essories The directors are B. B. Tottinghar ) ft., one stor} 
, * Gill The Bridgeport Cha ‘ pany, Bridg rt, ¢ 
Hawkins, In Jamaica, N. Y., have taker it warded contract for an addition, 40 x 100 f , : 
apers to manufacture hardware, builders sup The W rbury Mfg. Company, Waterbury, Cé * 
capital stock is $100,000 P. B. James, 7 templating the erection of a x-story additior ur 
Street; A. S. Downs, Jamaica, and N. W. Hans molishing buildings now on the sit 
N. Y., are the incorporators The New London Ship & Eng Compar t Cc 
hie Mfg. Company, Rome, N. Y., has been is to build an addition, 41 x 75 ft., three st to its off 
J th a capital stock of $50,000 by S. B. Stevens, building The company has awarded a ont t for 
f- r, Jr., and G. W. Turney to manufacture hooks addition, 110 x 125 ft 
. The General Ordnance Compan f Connecticut. Grot 
eed er-Simpson Corporation, Saranac Lake, N. Y¥ Conn.. has been incorporated with authorized capit i 
ticles of incorporation to manufacture hydroplanes, f $3,000,000 to manufacture munitions and war equipr 
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The officer , ) mre | Brake, hin é ! t Thirty-third and Walnut 
tre re W } t I | 2 the manutacture of g ine 
tion w t I reorganize der the nar 
Compal of D var \ l I I Worl I lirectors of the new «¢ 
ital stocl $7 tl } ‘ ha W McW J } Leffman nd Georgs 
heen oneratine George W ul is secretar the compar 
Con I t Der ( od t the capitalizatic I ympan 
facture of x ’ I ex nsior Paper e recently tf 
ing v fle f he propert now « Ipie vith ass 
ment ¥ , tor} 0,( ow. =. Ss er 
reporte merican Met Compal Stenton A 
Fourt ~ | idelphia I varded a cont ‘ 
the & F. Cort ncrete addition, 60 x ft 
Corn t New | t \ power plant, 100 x 0 f will t é 
May 2 ese W ‘ I eau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department, W 
carpenter hop i I for construction are now being taken The 
loss was about $75,00( » erect a similar power house at Norfol 
The Crompton & K wl \ Wort Har New York Avenue, Washington, chief of 


Mass . been authorize T) Ly H Gilmer Company, 2 North Seve 


delphia, manufacturer of belting, is } 
I t S I for a three-stor brick addition. 60 x 
Sie ' the Watertov 4 W atert ’ é enbise, Philadelphia, is the architect 
nem extension t ' ro! The Sun Shipbuilding Company, Chester. Pa 
° ng nd ne force t r e for 1 one-story addition to its ] nt, a ae 
tw f offic tel 
I I { Foundry & Machine Compar Pe 
5 Manl nN Pa manufactur f 
ne¢ co , é n I i the ere n of ‘ 
t W ' S 
N ( t ( mpat M . 
a ¢ rneé ( W t I . 
. iire t! pr t n 
T ‘ ( ne Mle | oO} té ' ' 
I H M ~ tel \ f A. | H 
! ( re the Ke I 
} P $ 
= I KA 
! I I > ( s n Beth? 
orced-« 
I é | t Sparrows Point. M 
( I Hydrog Comp Pittsburgh. ! 
é ind eg ito } 
te : 000. J. « Ty 
M | ( AY I I presid 
' é it Chicng 
: 2, K. Reeve } new sto 
lé ( N ] 


Philadelphia : = $25 000 = a 0. 





\, ‘ r ' hy ? 
I I 
’ ‘ i ~ y tr y y t ] 
I é W 4 | G I M ; 
S. Hal 
he ‘ | 
I ( ; Cor rd A 
Ww l e r ; ' ' . ' 
: , ; 
hiy being bh ‘ y 
} r 
( ester | 7 almost completed 
The proy 
Fire on M 24 damaged the building co 
t cir y ( oF | 
s itter Ine 109-513 South Eden Street 
the manufacture ; 
m1 pl r r 1 steel manufacturer 
comp: ope 1 
ere . with front 4 the ‘ uA re } e? \ ne tugal Machinery, Compar \ ot Baltimore 
have a capacit for onstructing 1 esse ‘ 1 ) out Street, Baltimore, has been incorporated w 
tons and over I compar I I rated recent wit] tal st t John I. Lewis, Frat P. Stas 
cal ; of $ i A Q H t 
building Compar witl ‘ t Gloucester Cut Nir The Baltimore Tube Companys Wicomico " 
ing the proposed new work : headquarter! the Streets, Baltimore, has awarded a contract for a 
Title Building, PI delp! me interest t i x 100-ft. casting shop to cost about $12,000 t 


the Pusey & Jone Corporatior Wilmingtor ) H. |] Construction Company, American Building 
Norbom one 0! The Alma Mfg. Company, 611 South Monroe 5! 
The Abrasive Materia Compal! Jame und Fraley timore, manufacturer of buckles and buttons, w 


streets Philadelphia il turer OL eI whee et one-story, 24 x 26-ft. addition, to cost about $1,20 
ae fla 7 e for at Aditio ta cost ¢ ( at , ‘ 
has filed plans for : rhe Old Dominion Pig Iron Company, Ro 
The Berko Brother Com} Rat pl nd Wood considering the construction of additional building 
mate > . elnhia. manufacturer <« tructur fox anes : = ‘ . 
streets, Philadelphia, , Final plans for the construction of a shipbu 
ril yuil ‘ o-stor brick and ncrete nt ] x 0 wee >? ’ 1 . 
will build a tw rs : by the Baltimore Dry Docks & Shipbuilding Co! 
fork Road and Erie Avenus : 
ft., at York Road ar A timore, Md., were gone over by President Holden A 


tion Company, PI! Ld } recently ind 


ane 


The American Ins 
incorporated with capital 





other officials in Baltimore, and by five of 
s of the company who visited that city last ¥ 
contract for a two-story brick and concrete buitding, 85 x company has contracted with the government 
130 ft., at Stokley Street and Roberts Avenus B. T. Con- struction of two mine sweepers 

well, Jr., is president The 


och of S100 oon ? warded : tor 


Maryland Shipbuilding Company, Lexingto 
The Otto Gas Engine Works, Philadelphia, operating ma- ing, Baltimore, Md., is planning for the erection 
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ant at Bear Creek Bids for construction w 





, a 
It is reported that the plant w t about Milwaukee 
Charles E. F. Clark is president 
MILW \“\ Ma : } 
ctric Hose & Rubber Company, Wilmingt 
ted the erection of a new machine shor Wor Alt g nat t t ther shop ex 
r way on improvements and extensior I 
ires v 
neto Stee & Ordnance Compa pI N 
Washingtor D. « will build a new 
e¢ power house addition to cost bout $ w t 
York River Shipbuilding Corporatio: Port ; 
x e 
cently organized with a capital of $: 
erection of a building plant ! M 
er Adolph Shelinder and E. E. Baker, nav 
. , 4 - 
Richmond, are preparing preliminary plans W 
‘ t of tf \ i 
s president and Oliver J. Sands, Richmond \ : ; 
i We 
Chi ee 
CHICAGO I May ¢ : t ‘ t ‘ r ‘ t le< r tion f war 
inusual features the local machiner 
rr xt! 
pursue a atisfactory trend rhe ‘ 
g n view of difficult and extended deliver ' 
merou nquiries and orders for one or tw ‘ 
iired 1 many directions The pant I * 
equirement f a few iddit a a a 
n x 12-ft belt-driver ng , 
ven engine lathe one f ! M : M \ 
t t r ¢ rad tiy . t 
’ ‘ x 
j \ ( W 
rese of Chi ge i I 
. ‘ 
Nat Machine T¢ Build \ “" 
‘ a retur! L dé £ 
+) pat fru +f | the I < 
is tes Ca Compar or Cine it 
! West S ma I tur g£ , 
we \ begir 6 te ‘ 
. \ 
( ) sq. ft. to cost about $ 
I firs t ling t 
H wa } a +7 y f ‘ ‘ 
} ‘ TY I ing 
S ‘ y A 3 — : 
it Ju 1 “ 
Mactl Compal! Min 
} ! group of St. P 1 
1 that the first unit of a large f , 
St. J 11 Cc. A. Folliott heads the puré 
inufactures internal combusti eng \ 
trand Mfg. Company, Rockford, I 
vitl capital stock of $° Tr to nuf , , 
nd n hine tools The in por 
ind, ¢ Adi h Sundstrand and O 
; 
ne Steel & Wire Company, Peoria, Ill whi . 
ently completed two open-hearth furna 
> W | ~ } ' 
red for an additional furnace. the contr 
t iwarded at th earliest possible \ 
Mfg. Company of Wilmingtor Ly ! ifa = 
obile starters has been incorporated wit 
1000 to do business in Illinoi It ha W 
dbo Starter Company of Rock I bec ’ 
. na ' nment b ' 
ts plant in that city : CQurpss : 
. , ‘ va} now unde 
e ton-Alden Company, Waukega! I ma { 
ographs, will enlarge its factory building a 
‘ ‘ 
p the plant with a series of improved I M ; 
te it Ny tern W Z ] 
$2 . . . rict, ? t ter W r T? : tal 
nolds Engineering Company Moline, |! 
te a § ‘ ' ’ . 
rporated with a capital stock of $15,000. t 
nery, tools and engines The incorporator = 
is, C. P. Lowery, Kenneth D. Pilton and Haro The F. ! me ‘ if : 5-340 & reet, 


Milwaukee plumber mn eamfitter ippli« as 


: ‘ 7 mended its corporate articles t an increase of 
bard, care of the L. I. Conrad Company, . eal , 
3oulevard, Chicago, desires to get in touch . . ; 
Bi ; : Dengel president 
turers of munitions with a view to manufas 
itic aero time bombs The Board of ! tior stever oint Wi na . 
. ; ected the firn I ert A & Bro arcr 
ting, J. G. Burns and C. W. Shaeffer, all of ‘ M i M 
3 004 est ] z 5 e pian ior a 
incorporated in Delaware the Bunting Boiler nie : “ 
: . on ; T t gr nua ra Z 
with capital of $300,000, to manufacture boilers, ; , 
a 7 : s ullding 
gs, and kindred specialties : 
; Wil 7 n ve in The American Bra Compa Ker i, Wis, has ac- 
ilde and Frank A. Hilfinger, Chicago, have in- : : né 
n Delaware the Marine Safety Appliance Cor- quired a tract / 3 ee 
. ie vide for future tensior Pane °o a 6 
? th a capital of $1,000,000 to manufacture ship- works, to provide ! en oe a“ oeaee a 
ces isting factories on the tract will not expire until May 1! 
1918, and no new work will be undertaken until that time 





Jarvis and Samuel McK. Dane, Chicago, have in- 
Delaware the Politowski Magnetic Engine . 
with capital of $1,000,000 to manufacture elec- The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) has awarded the 
nery general contract to The Raulf Company, 53 Patton Building, 
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Milwaukee for the erectio ( tw tor fire of ma- its equipment to that city The executive offices 
chir hop and pr te garage 1 x 140 ft } nd tained in Detroit Samuel T. Douglas is pre 
ey “ros 1 \ ‘ } ‘ ¥ ry. . . . . 
W f t Milwaukee A W \ [he Covert Gear Company, Lockport, N y 
B ding manage! t Milvy for a factorv in Detroit with an output d 
The aCrosse ctor C Lat Wis., } the one at Lockport It will specialize on he 
purcl ed al it three-fourt f the I ! transmissions A A. Gloetzner, manager of 
Clinton Street j that city 1 it t te that ex nd engineering will have charge of the Detroit 
tensiol! to the ant will be n cle ; ‘ ‘ ' but The Detroit Prest-O-Welding & Cutting 
Let na not . ‘ uigea pened a welding establishment at iS Cla Ave 
Otto Biefeld & Co., Watertown, W f er \ Arsdale and Walter D. Grant are the org 
tr T é t | I } tt build rs of the Western (f irburet 
: Lay Bt pre t I t to erect Alma, Micl are nearly ready for operation, 
fou ‘ I ( \ ported the company has orders ahead which w 
” pment _ may ; . ‘ me throughout the ear 
ne Felt mtee: Milwauke tallied The Automatic Products Company, Detroit 
PUYU-ID. S er elect! fur ‘ cating Bll ! the three-story factory building at 1145 West ¢ 
‘ f } } ‘ ’ containing 54,640 sq. ft. of floor space, for ay 
I t T nr t } f } t ‘ 
Ma ay yee ‘ ane ) ‘ : 000 It manufactures solid steel cap sere 
ere ed to i he ¢ is cy + ‘ ‘ , err i rew machine products and has outgrown it 
H. Harv Bene! manage! ! The Sterling Motor Company, which now 
The Mer nee Motor Tr Cor ‘ \ iilding, has purchased a site and w erect 
fiy e] ? . ,om@n : . 
I t he Elwell Trolley Supply Compan Ann Art 
reparing to enlarge t t WwW Th Oo! ce eting the first unit of its factory, 40 x 
any received prop Cie ‘ ' ‘are 6 Wis equipped with a brass foundry for the manuf 
} sul ’ i 
Highgrade Motors Company, Grand R ‘ 
f litie 
i tract of land in the southern part of the 
Referring to report that the s “ ‘ R Va if about $15,000, and will erect a brick factor 
( pal now « ‘ t ‘ und sain 1 . 
The Ann Arbor Machine Company, Ann Art 
! t bar é St. I I 41) 
anufacturer of hay presses and silo fillers, is prep 
3 e€ 5 I W é t 5 3 : ; 
or the erection of a new factory to be completed 
etric r t \ ‘ 
\ foundr with a capacity for custom work 
of his con ! limited } the : 
pac the plans 
industr enterpr! The \V Steel Cor make 
ate¢ I the lange proce na ha ate The Saginaw Auto Bod Company Saginaw, M 
tric teel fur e enternpris« uated ir on ; been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 
burb LY } third n ti ne of tl} | tart work shortly in the plant formerly occupie 
Tl} mair ructure w } SF y+ BRO ft Feige Desk Company Ss. L. Eastman is prominent 
terpris¢ 


The Saginaw Auto Camp Company, Saginaw, Mich., w 
manufacture trailers for automobiles, is complet 


of a one-story building. 


nd steel. with saw-tootl C} ‘ A ena = The F. C. Mason Company, St. Johns, Mich., manufa 
‘ 1 manager teel frames, is planning to double its plant 

The Oshkosh Savings & Trust Con er oO The Desmond Pneumatic Starter Company, Det 
the Termaat & Monahan Company. Oshko W machine eel incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000. T 
tools. gas engine etc., has file 1 report of neratior fr ide ire John E. Desmond, Nathaniel Victor ar 
No 21 1916 Oo Mar 7 Or t r hitz 
ceiver ceased the operatio t mac] ‘ oO} ‘ nee The Detroit Pulley Company Detroit, ha 
that time has been ‘ neg finishe pro t rl ted with a capital stock of $12,000 A. L. AY 
foundr wa previou closed Mdgarton and F. Forney are stockholders 


The Milwaukee Structur Ste Com} Milwauk The Handy Things Company, Ludington, M 


W 2 | build an addit t t t f } f br rge its plant as the result of increased order: 
and steel construction \ recently received from the Flaray Signal Con 
TY Northy aie Brid slate ‘ an izo, for 25,000 electric motor flashers 
Wis., will build steel plant at 27th & Hoy Street The Porter Body Company, manufacturer of 
building to be 100 x 1 ft ind to cost $ bodies, formerly of Ypsilanti, Mich., has moved 
The R I Motor T Compat W ! ormerly occupied by the American Furniture Cor 
i € Lai l¢ Sole rus ( ‘ ( l 
\ ' \ 
corporated recent . with \ ' Micl 


Ira L. Miller president, and B. F. H ne, f ( e! 

of the Commer Bank of Gibbor Ne ecre tr ire Cleveland 

Manufacturing pla are now 1 tu f 

The Greenfield Tap & Die Corporatio noe MI CLEVELAND, OHIO, M 

has begun the constructio1 15 cottag Street Manufacturers of motor trucks and part 
are getting their plants in shape te 


large volume of business to be placed short 


Detroit ernment, specifications for which have been 





Some Government orders for L\eroplane 
Dt M i¢ M S ine work on aeroplane parts have beer 
Machine-tor makers are ! rkit time N rge orders leveland plants The local machine-tool 
have been placed, and the 1 ce eous tota ver SI ] ictive, sales the past week being mostly f 
Manufacturers are holding off unt the re ire what thei) hines Round-lot inquiries for machines for 
factories will e tur d te It stated t ! of the re still pending. The demand for automat 
rgest local factorie will short be 1 if ring chines in small scattered lots is good. Foreign bt 
tions and jobbers are looking for ree mount of bu ‘ proved Orders placed the past week include 
when Government requirements re know! Busines itomatic screw machines and another for 25 tu 
mains ver good and autor bile factories ur Wo! ng to for export to England The National Acme 
capacity Cleveland, on May 22 advanced prices betweer 


Marshall Castings Compar Mars! 1 M er ‘ per cent on its automatic screw machines becs 
+ South Have Micl nereased cost of production. Locomotive cr! 
ve demand from the shipyards and railroad 


The 





ing a new plant 


The United States Government will spend $1.( | 
, electric traveling cranes is heavy. The den 
constructing and equipping ! av t n tr ning aa ma . . 
a '@ D W | . tools has been stimulated materially by or 
wake St. laire, near etroit rk wa erun la ; 
it ld i t . drilling machines for wood boring from 
on buildings, dormitories, workshoy 1} ain ie 


will build wooden vessels. 
The Oakland Motor Car Company, Pontiac, Mich., 


The Cleveland Welding & Mfg. Company 

iking additions to its plant. One building pr né 
The Detroit Weatherproof Body Co ny, Det t, | q. ft. of floor space for making light rims for t 

leased five factory buildings in Pontiac, Mich., known as the is well under way, and the erection of another 

Flanders group, containing 85,000 sq. ft., and is now moving same size for making bands, has been started 


pleting the erection of a new e 















ushed in order to take care of the large line of 


growing out of Government orders for war trucks 
Park Drop Forge Company, Cleveland, is having 
ired for an addition to its forge shop, and has 
ontract with Arthur G. McKee & Co. for a boiler 


be equipped with a 
lerfeed stoker. 
Scientific Heater 

t-water heaters and steam has 
f the Cuyahoga Stamping & Machine 
near St. Clair Avenue, 


1600-hp. Sterling boiler and 


Company, Cleveland, manufa¢ 


boilers, acquired 


Compal! 
Street, 


and is moving 


irters, where it will have double its former « 
Some new equipment has been purchased 
Supreme Motor Corporation, Cleveland, of which C 


is president, has acquired a 22-acre site along 
Plate Railroad, adjoining the plant of the Ste« 
ny, and it is announced that the first unit of a 


ring plant will be erected shortly 


eneral Electric Company is having 


to its plant 


plans prepare 


lition, 85 x 100 ft., in Cleveland 


thoga Machine & Tool Company, Cleveland, } 
rporated with a capital stock of $10,000 b s. € 
h and others 

lusky Forge Company, Sandusky, Ohio ent 
expects to place its plant in opration about July 


rmed by interests connected with the Salisbury 
Axle Company, Jamestown, N. Y and the Peru 
Company, Peru, Ind., both makers of automobile 
wheels, to supply forgings for those two com- 
Automobile transmissions will also be made and 
for manufacturing these is being installed The 


6000 of floor the 
Portland Cement 
from 


Barrows is presi 


will occupy about sq. ft 
the 
hammers ranging 
installed ree 


and W. H 


space ir 
rme rly occupied by 
About 12 


pacity, will be 


} 


People's 
2000-lb. to 
Crowe, vice-president ; Collier 


secre 


reasurer 


has been or 
fas 


officers 


tral Mfg. Company, Conneaut, 
inufacture 


Ohio, 
and 
plant in Conneaut 
Dewitt C 


toys, is equipping a 
The 


vice-president; W 


tory in 
Tungstolier 
ke, pre sident ° 


are 


Saker 


ecretary and general manager; and George Mer- 

rer Mr. Burke and Mr. Trapp are president, and 
d treasurer, respectively, of the Burke Machine 
nv, Conneaut 


Machine 
e shop under way 


mers Company, Lima, Ohfo, has it= 


and will shortly place in opera- 
by the Power Mfg. 


iry formerly used Com 


Smith's Spelter Company, Fort Smith, Ark., has 


ed, as a result of the purchase by D. W. Kerr 
rest in the company held by the Trumbull Steel 
Warren, Ohio. The new officers are D. W. Kerr 
nd treasurer; F. W. Stillwagon, vice-president 
H. S. Buck, vice-president and general man- 


Booth, Paul 
constitute 


Wick, W 
the 


Mar 
board of di- 


and 
nd Cc. W 


officers 


Loy d 
Finney, 


Rubber & 


rchased 


teclaiming Company sarberton 
considerable new 
resent line of products. 

Truck 
ncorporated 
Wright 


equipment, and will 


vett Newark, Ohio, 


of $25,000 by 


Attachment Company 
with a capital stock 


and others 


wartz-Van Wormer Company, North Ridgeville, 
incorporated by Martin Schwartz, L. N. Van 
thers, with a capital stock of $25,000 to 


id tools. 


make 


mmerman, engineers, 611 Chestnut Street, Phila 
designing a large foundry building for the 
ine & Tool Company, Toledo, Ohio The plant 


ted on a new site recently acquired and will be 
the production of be 
r the 


castings to used, it is 


company’s service 


Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 1917 


Company, Hammond, Ind., 
on to its machine and foundry building to cost 


May 28, 


Motor Car will 


sport Radiator & Equipment Company, Logans- 
building an addition to its plant. 
ne Oil Tank & Pump Company, Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
$700,000 to $1,000,000 


1 %% 


a its capital stock from 
Bosse-World Furniture Company, Evansville, 
ised its capital stock from $750,000 to $1,000,- 
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The Industrial Pattern Works Company, Indianapolis, has 
been corporated with $10,000 capital to make meta i 
ther patterns 
The Michigan Smoke Consumer Company, South Be 
Ind., has been incorporated with $12,000 capital stock to ma 
ufacture smoke sumers The lirectors are ry 
Kleymeyer, J. D. Craft and I H. Nisbet 
Cincinnati 
7 wN On M 
Don t orders for 1 hine t s have ate woked 
\ ! { Most t are tor mpa Vil 
(,ove! mtract u ‘ The greater part of tl 
rders placed was thr I tl Bethleher Steel Compan 
re better : ‘ al tr il . other ‘ is ‘ I . 
S Makers « wood-w neg achinery are ver l and 
gr lea f busine ht from hipbuild fir 
The } ost of stings, as we is machinery and hig) 
peed steels, has forced advances on all kinds of machiner 
Boiler and tank makers ars expe ncing a dull period The 
price of plates is the main reason for the let-up in this line 


Manufacturers of small generators and motors are working 


to keep Portable ele 


up with orders 


c drilling machine are also in excellent demand 


Complaints are made on all sid of delaved railroad 


ship 


ments. Inbot 


generall 
much to do 


ind shipments are invariably late and 


irrive in poor order Thi 


conditior has had 


with delays delivering machine tools 
The Modern Foundry Company, Oakley-Cincinnat has 
commissioned H. M. Lane, Detroit, Mich., to prepare plans 
for a brick and steel core roon iddition, 80 x 200 ft., to it 
plant None of the equipment has been bought 
The Steel Forging Company, Cincinnati, has been incor 
porated with $25,000 capital stock by Thomas B. Morris and 
others It is reported, but not confirmed, that the company 
will erect a forging plant at Oakley 
The Cincinnati Iron & Steel Company, Cincinnati, has com 
ssioned Harry Hake rchitect, Cincinnati, to prepare plans 
for an addition to its plant on West Front Street, principally 
warehouse purposes 
The Bovle Engineering Comp Cincinnat been 
corporated with $30,00( ipital ock b Peytor tjoyle and 
thers 
The J. R. Stevens Company, Cincinnati, has secured 


tract for erecting an addition to the plant of the Wadsworth 
Watch Case Company, Dayton, Ky., estimated to cost $40,000 

The broom factor of Timothy Symmes, Hamilton, Ohio, 
was destroyed by fire last week, entailing a loss of $5,00 
It will be rebuilt at an early date 

The Enterprise Machine Cor Middletown, Ohio, has 
bee! orporated with $75,000 capital stock by Colin Gard 
ner, Sr., and others Details are not yet available 

The Malm Machine Company, D t Ohio, has increased 
ts capital stock from $20,000 to $100,000 to take are of the 
growing demand for it punching nm hines Axel Maim is 


president 

Machine & 
with $25 ipital 
Details have not yet been 


The Standard Tool Company, Dayton, has beer 


ncorporated 000 stock by James Saunders 


ind others given out 


Side Tool Works Company, Dayton, is 


The } 
19 Maryland 


North 


brick factory building at 17 


equip 


ping a Avenue, 45 


x 60 ft., two 


stories 


The Dayton Handle Compar D ton, suffered a firs 
last week estimated at $40,000 Rebuilding pl ins have not 
yet been given out. 

It is reported that the Curtis Door & Sash Company, Clin- 


will establish Dayton, Ohio 


Dayton Metal 


to { plant on Fitts 


ton, lowa, 1 branch plant at 


The 
an addition 


Products Compar Dayton, is making 


Street, est to cost 


mated 
£63.000 
The 


Ohio, has incre 


Springfield Company, 


Springfield 
00,000 to $1,000,- 


ised its capital 


trom g 


000, and will increase its manufacturing facilitis 

The Peters & Herron Dash Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
maker of automobile ‘ alti< erecting two-story brick 
factor 60 x 90 ft., on South Gift Street 

rt Columbus Wire & Iron Works Company, Columbus, 
has increased its capital stock from $30,000 to $45,000 

The Jewett Truck Attachment Company, Newar! Ohio 
has been ir rporated with $25,000 pital stock b William 
S. Wright and others Manufocturir ans have not been 
announced 

It is reported that Remy Brother Anderson, Ind., have 


for building a large 
tractors 


.rrangements plant at Kokomo, 


unufacture farm 


made 
Ind., to m 
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The plant of the Macon Motor Company hz 


The Central South which was burned with a reported loss of $350,000, 


K ! 
I | 
i ae 
r iwn 
r 
l ( 
ad < 
i rie He t\ 
} D 
| ( Ay 
I ( ( 
Che ] bel 
I 
l 
i l 


| Ww 
Hegar W ( 
é oO 
Y f 
] ‘ 
q 
a i 
é é 
f ’ 
Sy th 


$ O0f 


x I ver 
est te ne 

a l the 
r ; fF T¢ } 

A wanted 

T ind 
he Fultor 
I capit 
} ged its nan 


The Manchu 


for $300,000, ha 


plant in St. Louis 


The United 
orated with 
tie R faldwil 


cal equipme 


eel incorporates 


Ehnts, Philip B 


cleaning, washing 
The B. V Br 


incorporated witl 


brick and clay 


George V Lewi 


K Ma sen ibly be re-equipped Decision is to be made shor 
rted ; oO manu The Earle Compress Company, Earle, Ark., ha 
ite worl t corporated with a capital stock of $50,000 by F. W 


P detiveri« \ N. A. Kramer and H. A. Morrison. 


igt eed ‘ d The Hoxie-Walnut Ridge Compress Com}, 
! bee ncorporated with a capital stocl f $ 
tl nd cal Dowell, W. A. Dowell and S. E. Spikes. A power 
I I ta d 


The Shoemaker-Bale Auto Company, Little 


i will enlarge its machine shop to three times 
Vi S . 
pacity ad 5 n the market for equipment 
Sam E. Myar, 124 East Twenty-fourth Street 
Ar , has organized a company to manutactur 
ories and quipment Machinery to cost 
vill 1 installed 
Malvern, Ark., G EK. Matteson, chairman of 
yard, will sue $124,000 in bond 
waterworks station and other municipal } 
: I 
I 
The Myer Stave & Mfg. Company, Piggott Ay 
reased ts capital from $50,000 to $100,00 
r} Altus Fa I Co-ope! ve G ‘ 
) l beer orporated witl tal st 
J. A. Morgar 4. A. M nd Winfield Bris 
Che ubsidiaries of the Doherty Operating 
Wall Street, New York, will extend its pips 
imping equipment and aiso eniarge t I 
Vi I é \ a The McComb & Magnolia Light & Railw Cc 
nes, eneral manager, Fernwood, Mis , wil 
nd is now in the market for machinery 
The Goodyear Yellow Pine Company, Picayuns 
juip a awmill with a daily capacity of 10.0 
t wood reduction ] nt 


The Gulfport Shipbuilding Company, Gulfport, M 


e¢ it rporated with a capital stock of $50,0¢ 
.y b » 2 
Reynolds, R. Quinn, W. J. Faust and others. 


H mnvactura he . N. Dantzler Lumber Company, Moss Poi 


equip a shipbuilding plant 
The United Oil Refining Company, Lake Charles, | 
R Aiker treasurer, is receiving bids for oil refiner 


ibout 1000 bbl. per day capacity 


Birmingham Ernest Lee Jahnke, Madisonville, La., will equip 


ling plant, the capacity to be determined 

The Star Shipyards, New Orleans, La., ha be 
orate by Walter Cook Keenan, H.M. Field and 
He d W nstall electric ranes, pneumat 


d other equipment 


W. R. I kering Lumber Company, K 


: tall sawmill machine it Pickering, La 
, of 150,000 ft. 
The General Automatic Scale Company, St 
; rganized with a capital of $100,000 b H 
4 . 
Richard Scheid and William J. O’Day 
AUSTIN, TEX., Ma 2¢ 
Machinery and equipment that enter into sl 
Mi M , the building of wooden vessels promises to be in lar 
s a large number of plants of this character are 
shed at ports on the coast of Texas Industri 
reparing n Mexico are said to be improving 
é rel ‘ . . 
The D’Artois Refining Company Houstor 
‘ ur 
fice re] tory to constructing a large oll nl 
. hip cl innel near there 
J. N. McCammon, Pine Bluff, Ark., has pur! 
Beaumont for a shipbuilding plant He has obt 
ct from the Government for six wooden sl! 
T Seaboard Transportation & Shipping Com] 
preparing plans for the constructio! 
£ ind marine ways 
J MeDor1 igl Galvesto! has taken st 
pb g plant 
W RB . The Magnolia Petroleum Company, Beaur 
site adjoining its refinery, upon which 
idition 
St ou } The Wills Point Gin Company will build a cott 
‘ Sf 00 | H W s Point at a cost of about $8,000. C. N. TI 
Ahern to ma ] cture charge 


machinery The Tarver Ship Building Corporation will 


City, Mo., has bes hipyard at Beaumont for the construction of wo 


2,000 to n ifactur The Beaumont Ship Building & Dry Dock Com! 
stockholders are W. C. Root, mont, is preparing for the construction of a shipb ng 
rhe company has a capital stock of $250,000. J. W 
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president 


for the Kirby Lumber Compa 


McBride Law Ship Building Cs ! Beau : 
the contract for building a shipyard t I I t ! G \\ a ¢ 
es on the east side of the Neches Riv er ra 
rlocking Cement Stave Silo Company, Ods , ‘ Mart er 
orated with a pita tocl ) Si = 
for the manufacture W S ‘ tta 
oO of the promoter he 
( orado & Santa Fe R Ma : 
oO $388,947 for improv ente | 
d engine houses tatior et K 
on foot at Plainview f onst . ! 
ctory to cost about $1,500 ( I ss ‘ : 
prominent Ir the comr! \ 
Belt Lumber Compar K Cit 
t Port Arthur f } K ( : : ’ 
I which it will build s} rd 
Star Ship Bu Cor B : 5 i \ 
t col t ict 
—_— ( \ s ‘ 


\} vf t VN 
i Tor extensior to t ' 


San Bernardino. The work w t : ‘ . ' 
‘ a tt : Bi ae ; which will allow the hipt lir t to manufacture 
i> x 400 1 car re t hop x 4 


gerator car re 1 i is tf x ] noo f <4 

pliant t : 7 qu ed ‘ The S ed 
rane will i be constructe ( W Harr t ‘ rf 
Building, Sixth and Main Street . 


The first unit of the proposed f ter eat ext ad t ! j ‘ } ‘ x 
cost about $150,000. and will give employment t l 
workmen Db. F. Pover of the D. F. Pover Trucl will ‘ \ 


cal distributor, i aid to be ri 





fi } 
juipped for car work while the permanent e ¢ t t ‘ mediat truc 
at Torrance ire being erected M. Halse ’ : : ; 
ent of constructior ' ‘ ft . . } 0 
ge R sentel Company, Lo Angeles ocal re 
for automobiles, is building a four-story bi I An Shipbu g Spokane Wash 
ng about 65,000 sq. ft. floor space n Gr ; ‘ pbuilding plant at 
nec nica lepartment It fr de ‘ ‘ 
ee 1 departmer ~— os ae a Warrenton, O1 to cost $400,¢ und to provide three ways 
I manutacturing part service ul ret 
nameling ovens metal-plating equipment, « é +} ‘ 4 ( ' y ‘ turer o lead pipe, 
I rtland 
\ Overland C¢ n Fre wa ! 
cn" I \ S wher 1 new 
he construct ot i new Lutom é é ; 
to! ‘ tailec in 
Van Ne Avenu to cost about $65.0( The 
be three tor iT \ ft . ; A ‘ 
‘ I ind gen pair wor Ir G Lt H } 5 la 
nager re} ‘ t pped 
wit! i é 
Mfg. Company, Oakland, Cal., ha been or 
"T fie r ct ‘ ~ , ney 
will commence at once the construction of a ine raciti J wiy 
} < } org zed witt } t : 4 hip 
t ut s000,001 It will be equipped with re I 
ranes ind milar ! ‘ er +) i I Ba oO Or . or 
oducts for plants which |! ‘ ot tie I Griswold-O'D Comy : : 


The Pacific Northwest et ea 


rporat to er t i hi} i WwW ! for 
SEATTLE, WASH., May 2 1917 vyoode! It holds contract r f 
that the Government will shortly begin bu The ( 1 & Dohert ; . , pal Por al 
big scale, and as cars will then be provide Ore ; . ‘ eted the ment of a plant at 924 
rosperity is looked for in the lumber industr “act & as cael em ead s s ite . seen 
ind for wooden hull shipbuilding has be atins ; ; ont ad , a tn 
lulant An advance of $1 ha been made ae ; Hi 
g the market at its highest point 1 1 year 
g prices of supplies and wages will, it is be ; : 
t t { I of ‘, 
further advance tailroads are giving 5 
; en-} t ! om 
he movements of wheat east, which has fur 
, : ; . - sad t : ' ' \ 
: the car situation It is authoritatively stated , 
. lumber on hand in Northwest mills, which & : 
but cannot be moved, represent $10,000,000 in The Northern ! fic R ad ¢ I 4 ‘ i more 
. ‘ BB gs, Mor 
nhgeure ecently compiled for representa ‘ 
t shipping interests in Washingtor P. Cc The Cay ‘ I 1 W ‘ pia Via wil on 


rds of Puget Sound and Grays Harbor struct a tw tor liding to extend it hine shops to 

ships per year when the yards are expanded handle job work and sp ilties. The erecting plant will be on 

, the district have announced that they can fur- the first floor, and the second floor w be used for pattern 
r 340 ships per years These figures do not room and storeroor The compan * at present construct- 











; pyvard | Piner is ss 
int new yards projected or under constructior ne mac I r I H iper is man 
dd at least 45 ships to this number ager. 
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The Seattle Machine Works, Seattle, is devoting its entire 
shop to the manufacture of rine machine or wooden 
hull ships, including heavy ne izine redging n 
chinery A 2700-hp marine er ne j now under tructior 
for a local shipyard. It has recently made extensiv nprove- 


ments and now plans the 
Waterway, 


president 


erection of plant on the Du 


where it has secured a ite Erick Johnsot 


LORO () | 

I W liar re" S Compa I > Ka 
Toront« will bu ditio ’ ) 
te O00 

rt ( adiar l thert rd ( | ( ( 
Que., has awarded a contract for a $250,000 factor 

Louis Lavoie, 134 Queen Street, Quebec, will build ar 
tric and machine shop to cost $10,00¢ Gast 


other equipment is re 
WwW. J 

been awar 

Electro Metals Ltd it 


quired 


Hickey, 91 Main Street East, Wella Ont 


ded the contract for an els 


The entire plant of the Copp Stove Con | VW I 
Ont., was destroyed by fire, May 23, with lo estimated at 
between $350,000 and $500,000 

Work has been started on transfor ng the ¢ (customs 
Building at Cobourg, Ont., to be ised i factor for the 
Bird-Archer Company, 90 West Street, N } ‘ I 
establishing a plant thers The compar 
boiler supplies, etc 

The Electric Appliances, Ltd., H t Ont., e beer 
incorporated with a pital stock | | j 
gan, George G. Sutherland, Thomas D. Fallot . thar te 
manufacture electric stoves, heater I ces, et 

The Pacific Shipbuilding Com, Lt \ B. ¢ 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of ) I 
James C. Shield f Vancouver m: % 

Kamloops, B. C., Alexander §S1 h, W ) 
tawa and others, to build boats I é 

The Dominion .Foundries & Stee eS 
been incorporated with a capit stock of $6, ) ied 
ward H Ambrose Hen! \ Bur J n R larsha 
and others to take ver the bu es now rie on | the 
Dominion Steel Foundry Comy 

Davidson, Sask., propos¢ t I $4,500 ¢ tic tk 
power house and $4 Oo « purcl e of eng electt 


equipment, et 


The Elmira Machiner & Tra on ¢ 
to build a pliant at E I Ont ng tl t for 
loan of $15,000 


The Phonola Cor ny Cat = 
incorporated to manuf 


to establisl plant at Elmir 


Fire caused $250,000 dan ‘ i 
Electrolytic Company, Niagara F Ont., M 

The Canadiar I xible S Cor Part 
Sound, Ont., has bee ncorpor d wit oO 
$100.000 by Carl L. Falstrem, John A. Br \ t H 
bert and others to manufacture skates, et 

George W. Ecclestone, Ltd., Bracebridge, O 
corporated with a capital sto of $40.000 1 ohn G. M 
Diarmid, William J. Stubb Charles I I t nad others 
to manufacture hardware, fixture et 

The Movette Camera Corporation of ¢ da, Ltd.. To 
ronto, h been incorporated witl i capit tox of $40.00 
by Robert L. Zien, Vancouver, B. ¢ Florence A. Sweet, Anna 
McCartney and others of to, to manufacture moving 


pictu amera 


Government Purchases 


WASHINGTON, D. C., M 


sids will be received by the Bureau < Su lies na 
Accounts Navy Department, Washington, t Tunes 
schedule 1163, for three 3-ton and 5-to icit f-support 








ing jib cranes for Philadelphia chedule 1164, for two D e] 
engine-driven generating sets, schedule 11¢ for e 800-tor 
high-speed forging press and two 150-ton hydraulic forging 
presses, all for Norfolk; schedule 1166, for one plate-bending 
machine and flanging rolls for Philadelphia; schedule 1167 
for two hollow hexagon universal turret lathes and one motor 
driven hobbing machine for worm wheels ill for Boston 
schedule 1168, for three 2-ton battery crane trucks, schedule 
1169, for one vertical spindle universal boring machine, one 


hollow chisel vertical mortiser and four wood 


all for Wasiliington 


bencl 


schedule 1184, for miscellaneous electrical 


trimmers, 


THE IRON 


rammer 


AGE May 31, 1917 


powder hoists, shell hoists, etc., for W 


schedule 1186, for 14 complete furnaces and bl ‘ 
Philadelphia and Norfolk. 

The depot quartermaster, El Paso, Tex., will re 
until 2 p. m. June 14, for new electrical and pump 


ment for the pumping station at Fort Bliss, Tex 
the 


Washington, 


Bureau of 
May 22, for 


were received by 
Navy Department, 
naval service as follows 


Bids Supplies 
counts, 
for the 

Schedule 1092, 
folk—Forging press 
126, $14,535 


Schedule 


Construction and Repair—Class 


Bid 13, $15,000 and $22,000: 3 


1108, Steam 
lathe Bid 
41, units; 42, 

113, 


Engineering—C 
19, $1,309.50, $1,379.50, 


phia—Engine > 


$1,558.50 67, $1,809 


$1,821.60; 1 


units ; 
131, 


$1,600 $1,706; 


$1,745, $1,5 and $1,520 

Class 202 Philadelphia—Crank shaper. Bid 41, 
$1,402 81, $1,000; 89, $1,525; 113, $1,567 150, $1 
$1,244 

Class 203, Philadelphia—Upright drill. sid 41, 
$402: 89, $772; 113, $810; 150, $645, $635, and $450 


Double grinder. Bid 27 
150, $193 
the and the numbers 
designated in the above list, are as follows 
Bid 13, Zethlehem Steel 19, 
Compan) 27, James Clark, Jr., Electric Company ; 3 M 
41, Fairbanks Company ; 42, Flather 
Mfg. Company; 67; Intercontinental }) 
aay Machinery Company $1 
Moore, 89, Niles-Bement-Pond 
Shipley Machinery Company; 126, | 
Company 131, Vandyck-C 
Nast Machinery Company 


Class 204, Philadelphia 


$1, units; 71, $179; 81, $220; 


The 


thev are 


names of bidders und 


Company ; Carroll 


Pruten 


Inc. ; 58, 


Company 
Hoefer 
ery Corporation 
ning, Maxwell & 
pany 113, W. E 
; ng & Foundry 


Company ; 150, D 


Kemp 
Inc 


. 
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Grey-lron Castings.—Stroh Casting Company, Chene 


(uo streets, Detroit Refers to the facilities of the 
omp y for the production of grey-iron castings in large 
quantitie A number of views of the plant supplement 

ption of the structures and their equipment rtraits 


sketches of the heads of the various departments 


prief 


re included 


Company, Rahway N 


Wiping Waste.—Royal Mfg 
Fittest in Waste G 


Bor et entitled “Producing the 





pit comprehensive comparison of the cotton wast 
ised in manufacturing plants with that employed t @ 
present time, the text being supplemented by a nu f 
otograp trating the methods employed in ref g this 
| duct 
Electric Tools and Flexible Shafting.—Stow Mle 
Compan singhamton, N. Y Two miniature bullet ' 
first, No. 101, is devoted to line of electric tools, W 
cludes drilling machines of various types, portable buffing i 
grinding machines, general utility tools and several f 
grinding machines A single page is given to each t 
in engraving, brief description and condensed speci! n 
ible The other bulletin, No. 102, illustrates and de: "3 
varied applications of flexible shafting to portable @ - 
boring and drilling machines Views of the tools : 
the shafting has been applied are presented, including 
ber of illustrations of the machines in actual use 
Handling and Power Transmission Equipment— 
Oliver J. Abell, 565 Washington Boulevard, Chicag« 
let. Enumerates a line of high-speed transmissior . 
types of drive chain; pressed steel shafting hanger! eys 
i roller bearings; cranes, hoists and trolleys; ¢ 
tachable tongue industrial trucks, malleable iro: 5 
buckets, Single-line grab bucket and furnace i E : 
sh handling equipment Accompanying the pat t " 
S dard index card designed for the file of the sing 
gent. 
Silent Chain Drive.—Link-Belt Company, T! 
Street and Stewart Avenue, Chicago Booklet 
titled ‘“‘The Ideal Drive for Cement Mills.”" Ment : 
stallation of the company's silent chain drive at t I 
the Nazareth Cement Company There are 32 of 
ranging from 35 to 150 hp. each and totaling . 
brief description of the severe operating conditi ‘ 
ered, such as widely varying loads and the , 
vibration caused by the unbalanced action of the d! . 
are briefly commented upon. A number of illustrate! || 


the different drives are presented, supplemented 
description of the chain 
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